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DID YOU KNOW THAT 


about 9 out of 10 professional writers now submit their manuscripts through market 
representatives? These writers, the hard core professionals who make their living 
from their stories and books, have learned by trial and error how much easier it is to 
leave the job of selling to the experts. 

_But here at Lambert Wilson Associates you don’t have to be a professional to 
qualify for our full range of services. We are constantly looking for writers who will 
develop into selling clients, and we offer you these inducements to submit: 

(1) We give your work a prompt, honest, constructive appraisal based upon 
our experience in the evaluation of one hundred million words of manuscript. With 
our broad background as writers, editors, critics, publishers and agents, we help you 
bridge over from rejections to sales by pin-pointing the weaknesses in your work 
and showing you how to correct them. 

(2) When revision is needed, we make specific suggestions you can follow. 
Or, if you prefer, we will professionally edit your manuscripts. With twenty million 
words of editing under our belt, we’re able to cut through problems you may feel 
are insurmountable. 

(3) As soon as your work is in shape to sell, we get it to market, report to you 
automatically on its progress, and guarantee our submission lists—proof that we 
are steadily at work for you. 

(4) At time of sale, we refund your handling fee and take the straight 10% 
commission, marketing your future work without handling fees. 

(5) Once you become our client, we’re glad to give you unlimited counseling 
without charge. We will steer you out of wrong markets into more suitable ones, 
and handle the dozen details of your writing business with competence. Through our 
affiliates in Hollywood, Paris, London and Melbourne, we literally cover the world 
in exploiting your subsidiary rights—rights increasingly important to your success. 

So don’t hesitate to submit. Why not sit down now and write us about yourself, 
your interests and goals? The more we know about you and your work, the sooner 
we can help you to break into print. 


SALES: We sell books, stories, articles, plays and scripts to more than 85 editors at the 
best available rates. No submissions to subsidy firms. 


REPRESENTATION: From our New York office, and through our affiliates in Hollywood, 


London, Paris and Melbourne, we market domestic and foreign rights for our authors and 
several book publishers. 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE | TERMS 


S NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale, we = 
(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS must apply a fandling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
We pledge that your manuscripts are being system 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 
atically submitted where and when we tell you for scripts; $15.00 for books and : 
plays of all lengths. These fees 
(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS cover costs of reading, evalua- 
ig? tion and marketing and are 
In addition to our regular correspondence, we send refunded on sale from our 10% 
you periodic submission reports listing dates and commission 
publishers plus any — Scenery 7 that you 
can keep up-to-date, ree to work on other projects m os 
while we look after your present interests PROFESSIONALS: Write us 
about your recent sales for 
straight commission handling. 


{3) CONDITIONAL REFUND AGREEMENT 
If we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us, ame Free Booklet — 


and you or your agent later sell it at not less than 

two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher Our brochure discusses the liter- 
within one year of our returning it to you, we will ary life and your opportunities 
gladly refund double your handling fee in it. Send for a free copy now 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 
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United We Stand 
Dear Editor: 


The Trimble and Clifton controversy in refer- 
ence to Mrs. Trimble’s article “Should I Query 
the Editor?’ must have touched the vitals of the 
writing trade, for it has been going on since 
August, 1959, on the pages of WD and its reper- 
cussions are being carried over unabated in the 
new year issue as well. Concomitantly, another 
writers’ magazine also entered the arena with the 
voice of an exasperated writer, calling editors 
“who dally for as long as five months with nary 
a word one way or other, rude, boorish, gaunche, 
lazy, and unethical.” As a last resort, the recom- 
mendation is: “Spurn them!” 

I think this controversy is very healthy if it con- 
tributes to raising the self-consciousness of the 
writer, as a writer. I agree with Mark Clifton, 
(WD Oct. ’59) that there is a tendency in writers, 
especially in new writers, to “craw on the belly” 
before editors. This abject cringing is unjustified. 
After all, we writers are the life line of the pub- 
lishing business, and if they give us a callous treat- 
ment, with concerted action we can easily bring 
them to change their attitude. “Spurning” will 
not remedy the admittedly bad situation. Some- 
thing more effective is to be done. 

Do I recommend a Writers’ Union? The film 
writers, united in the Writers Guild of America, 
have recently ended a successful month-long strike 
against a number of independent motion picture 
producers and their strike against the major pro- 
ducers is a virtual certainty. I have no opinion 
about the advisability of a General Writers’ Union, 
but I have another suggestion. 

The American Association of University Pro- 
fessors with headquarters in Washington, D. C. is 
a national organization for the furtherance of the 
interests of university professors. One of the func- 
tions of the association is to protect its members 
against institutions of higher learning in case of un- 
fair practices or the curtailment of academic free- 
dom. As a last resort in their effort to maintain 
professional dignity, the organization puts a re- 
calcitrant college or university on a blacklist in 
their official magazine. Naturally, no institution 
can afford to be discriminated against in such un- 
favorable manner for any length or time. The pos- 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3.50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 3. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 


FREE LANCE MARKETS 
TOUGH TO CRACK? 


BUNK! 


says Larston Farrar. 
know hundreds of men 
and women who earn 
their living at free-lance 
writing. I myself made at 
least $18,000 in 1958 and 
expect to make more this year. Sure, it took 
me years to learn the ins-and-outs of this 
rewarding profession. Now I’ve put my hard- 
won know-how and guidance into a step-by- 
step guide to help you get those checks com- 
ing in regularly, to help you be your own 
boss. Read this book with my compliments: 


“How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free-Lance Writing” 


This is the first “how-to” book on free-Jance 
writing. It’s for people who want to write .. . 
and who want to make money at it. It tells 
you everything . from how to get story 
ideas . . . to how to slant a story for specific 
audiences and magazines. 





Partial Contents ' reader. Why over-writing may 


Money-Making Ideas. The “‘op- 
posites’’ technique. Generating 
ideas from the newspapers. 
How to read for ideas. How 
the government bureau can 
give you story ideas. The $750 
idea born from a / perform- 
er’s mistake. And much more. 
How to Research a Story. How 
to get profitable facts. 4 ways 
to get information easily 
Little tricks for interviewing, 
ete. 

Writing Tips. How to hook the 


copy of 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CrtY... 


==--SEND NO MONEY-~-~-~~~-~~i 


Hawthorne Books, Inc., Dept. WD-360 
Soewese Cliffs, New Jersey 

end HOW TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR 
PREF. ah ANCE WRITING for 10 Days’ FREE Use. Then, 
if I'm sure that this is the most practical book on age my 
that it will help me become successful, I'll remit $4.95 
(plus few cents postage) in full payment. Otherwise, I'll 
return book and owe not a cent. 


SAVE! Send $4.95 with coupon and we pay postage. Same 
return privilege, refund guaranteed. 


be best for you. Ways to begin 
articles. How to keep readers 
interested all through your 
story. 9 ways to judge your 
article’s quality, etc. 
Slanting. Ideas for slanting a 
story toward a particular mag- 
azine. Tips on preparing ma- 
terial. Taboos to beware of. 
What editors won't print. 
Writing for ‘‘group appeal.’ 
pointers for use in slanting. 
Trade Secrets. How to give 
rejected articles a fresh start 
in life. Why newer magazines 
are easier to sell to. A little 
idea that may give you a fresh 
slant in interviewing. 
And Hundreds of Other Point- 
ers: which reference works are 
best—where to sell your ma- 
terial—how to handle editors 
—should you have a literary 
agent?—how to protect your 
legal rights—fallow fields for 
free- lancers—handling * ‘writing 
money’ wisely— —how to rec- 
ognize your ‘‘peak production” 
days—chapter on ghost-writing 
how to publicize yourself— 
free lancer's tax, advantages— 
10 basic ‘‘don’ts’’ in free-lance 
writing. And much more. 


288 Pages — 20 Chapters 
Use 10 Days FRE! 


STATE. . 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy: 


1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio S 











DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 

While I’m in Victoria, mail sent my Los 
Angeles address (5460 Keats St.) will be 
forwarded. But for quick results write direct: 


1060 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. Canada 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


G we guarantee a report within two weeks 


gyevery story is a contest entry 


‘$3 our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


si in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


EW We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FEM MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 

full details of the above fabulous offers. 
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sibility of such adverse publicity has prevented 
many an act of injustice. 

Would it not be possible to bring all established 
writers and their local groups into a loosely or- 
ganized national association which would extend 
a protective hand over its members against un- 
businesslike editors and unfair publishers? By put- 
ting inveterate offenders after proper procedure 
on the blacklist of a national periodical to be set 
up by such association, we would be a more effec- 
tive weapon than mere moaning and “spurning.” 

When are we writers going to raise our heads 
in the proud consciousness that we are important 
carriers of the cultural life of our society to be 
treated with respect? If the Trimble-Clifton con- 
troversy wakes us up to a sense of dignity, it was 
a step in the right direction to strengthen our lines. 

STEPHEN C, TorNnay 
1061 So. Walker Ave. 
San Pedro, California 


The Giant Step 
Dear Editor: 
Give us more of Lois Duncan’s articles. (Dec. 
WD). She’s wonderful. Her style is light and airy, 
and I love the intimate family details she sand- 
wiches between her article’s themes. 
Also, let us see a picture of the handsome father 
of Robin and Kerry. 
DorotHuy BRENNAN 
2104 West Judith Lane 
Anaheim, California 
e Below, the Duncan family enjoys a nautical 
family gathering.—Ed. 
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Photo: Lois and Joe Steinmetz 


Aid For The Forgotten Men 


Dear Editor: 
A few of us in Butte have started a creative 
writing group for inmates of Montana’s prison. 
We would like to appeal to you for contribu- 
tions of back issues of writer’s magazines, books 
on almost any phase of writing, and any writing 
correspondence courses which you have finished. 
Incidentally, why don’t writers in other states 
find out if there is anything they can do for their 
“forgotten men” in prison? 
Auice D, PETERSON 
1240'% Harrison Avenue 
Butte, Montana 
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ALF Clients Have Been Crashing That Gate For 25 Years... 
There's A Check For You Waiting To Go In This Picture 


How well have you done this year—when you should be going like 60? Does 1960 have to be 
like 1959 or 1958 or all those other years when you didn’t quite make it? Perhaps, if you had 
brought us your problems, we might have channeled your talent as we have channelled so much 
other talent .. . directed your potential into its true markets. Perhaps we would now be showing 
your checks; or it might have been your book on which Knopf advanced $1000 or Dell $2500; 
or your story that brought $15,000 from the Post or your series that sold to the Ladies Home 
Journal for $5,000. It might have been your novelette that you made into a book on my recom- 
mendation . . . and which became a Pulitzer-Prize winning play that grossed millions. It might 
have been you who hit the Reader’s Digest and Coronet and Esquire; or Redbook; or Putnam, 
Lippincott, Prentice-Hall, Doubleday, Harper’s Norton, Messner, Crowell, Dutton. You might 
have sold TV rights for $2750 or an MGM picture for $150,000 . . . It all might have been. . . 
it is not too late to crash that gate! 

How did the authors I mentioned get started? By telling me about themselves when they 
sent me their scripts. The success of ALF clients is based on backgrounds-into-writing-careers— 
an ALF exclusive. When you send your first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tell 
me about yourself. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF E AU 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
ible, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave.,New York 17, N.Y. 














‘Wishing Won’t Make It So” 


Dear Editor: 

I am writing this letter in answer to Catharine 
Boyd’s article in the January WD. 

I fully agree with her philosophy, but I would 
like to carry it a little farther into dreamland. 

Certain kind of dreamers have, no doubt, be- 
come great writers but not in my case. I was a 
great dreamer when I was a youngster and had 
a special yen to become a great writer. I have 
come to the conclusion that there are other very 
important things to take under consideration 
which reach farther back than the dream period. 

First of all, I have learned in this present life, 
that a formal education is an essential base. 


What is this ~~ book about? 


THAT'S A 
GOOD QUESTION 


by ROBERT FONTAINE 


Robert Fontaine, author of the 
best-selling novel, The Happy 
Time, has gathered questions about the writer’s craft 
and practically every other aspect of his life—profes- 
sional, personal and recreational—together with his 
pertinent and impertinent answers in this hilarious 
book. 
Some of the questions are sensible, some outrageous 
and censorable, others foolish and a little sad. Mr. 
Fontaine’s answers are humorous, perceptive and wise. 
He explains such matters as how to handle the shock 
of quick acceptances, how to write adoring letters to 
the editors, and how to fold manuscripts in the form 
of a fish when submitting to field and stream publi- 
cations. 
Tuat’s A Goop Question is the perfect book for any- 
one who is a writer, was a writer, wants to become a 
writer, or is just plain curious about writers—which 
includes practically everybody. 
This book will lead you from smiles to chuckles to 
side-splitting laughter! 
$2:95; Drawings by Roy Doty 
At your bookstore, or direct postpaid from 
THE WRITER, Inc., PUBLISHERS 


8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 




















Secondly: A worldly education, either by ex- 
tensive reading or worldwide travel, is a must. 

Then the skill of putting words together to make 
a proper sentence which in turn will express an 
intelligent thought must be acquired by persistant 
practice. 

But this is not enough to assure success. To be- 
come a Jack London, Herold Bell Wright, or a 
Hemingway, one must have lived more than one 
life time. One must be endowed with a strong in- 
tuition to do a certain thing. A strong intuition 
which has followed you over from previous lives 
lived over a period of centuries. 

Racpu E, Davin 
1162 E. 7th Street 
Chico, California 


Dear Editor: 
I just want to say thanks to you and Catharine 
Boyd for her article ““Wishing Won’t Make It So.” 
If we all had time to sit down and give our- 
selves a serious talkin’ to, we’d come up with just 
what she had to say. 
Yes, we’ve “got what it takes.”” Now we must 
use what we've got. No one can do it for us. 
I’ve clipped out her article (the first time I’ve 
defaced my Digest library) and it’s hanging by a 
string from the ceiling, a monument to my own 
conscience! 
Ferita F. Hupson 
2151 South High Street 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Manhunt 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to contact Mr. Joseph Millard, for rights 
to quote in part, or all of an article which was 
published in BLueBoox, April 1954. 

His last known address was 1943 Sumac Drive, 
Sarasota, Florida. A letter sent to this address 
was returned. I would appreciate having Mr. 
Millard’s present address. 

’  Gegorce ADAMSKI 
Star Route, 
Valley Center, California 





=| WIN PRIZE CONTESTS 7, 


WINNING 
SECRETS 


PRIZE WINNING SECRETS, by Helen 
King and Hugh Freese. Tells how to 
write entries that win. 72 p. 


PUNS, by Brian B. Vivian and Art Reiss. 
Over 3000 ‘“‘punny" expressions and 
how to use them in contests. 94 p. 





Let these helpful books show you how! 


Paper bound. $1.00 each, postpaid. 
Order from: CONTEST MAGAZINE, Box 259-W, Upland, Indiana 


CONTEST HOBBYISTS’ QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS, by Helen King. 
Answers 475 questions of contestants. 
104 p. 


6000 NAMES of recipes, restaurants, 
motels, etc., with tips on name coining. 
88 p. 
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Dear Editor: 


Since last summer I’ve been holding two manu- 
scripts because they bear no return address. 

Possibly these individuals are readers of your 
publication. 

Kenneth S. Brake Jr., on May 26, 1959 sent us 
a piece on mathematical decision making. No ad- 
dress is given on the manuscript. 

Wayne F. Batson 812 South Hutchins sub- 
mitted one on Training Device Shows Poor Com- 
munications Are the Rule. No inkling was given 
as to the city. 

If I can latch on to these two missing addresses, 
I will return the manuscripts. 

A.icE Honore Drew 

Associate Editor 

MANAGEMENT MaGaZINEs, INc. 
22 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Dear Editor: 


I am trying to locate Davis P. Barnett with 
whom I collaborated on a movie script in Rome, 
Italy, in late 1957. Last known address was Valetta, 
Malta. 

S/Scrt. Ropert E. Clarke 
AF 16350506 

Box 7, Hq. AFSOUTH 
FPO 510, New York, N.Y. 


Sup-par TV? 
Dear Editor: 


This is not a letter of constructive criticism; 
it is a loud protest to writers of shoot-em-up TV 
“Westerns.” Surely some of the people who write 
all of that shooting and hanging must read 
Writer’s DicEst. 

What has happened to reverence for life? Who 
can possibly conceive of three hangings and ten 
shootings every half hour as good entertainment? 
Cannot a play with a Western background have 
characters, conflict, crises, climax, and conclusion 
just as well as any other play? 

I am not a writer. I earn my living as a public 
health nurse. I see plenty of shut-ins, elderly as 
well as juvenile, who have no other diversion be- 
sides television to keep their minds active while 
their bodies are inactive. Can’t writers keep some 
of these people in mind once in a while and pro- 
duce something decent for them to watch? You 
may well ask why don’t they do more reading. I 
can only say that elderly people whose eyes are 
not what they used to be would rather watch TV 
than eat. Please give them something worth 
watching. 

MayBELLE J. Lez, R.N. 

Slayton, Minnesota 
* When the public criticizes writers and writing, 
and this criticism, in total or in part is justified, the 
editors of WD consider this and weigh the effect. 
We would like to hear your answer to this problem. 
Keep in mind that any fault that is the source of 
this complaint is not necessarily that of the writers 
involved, but is shared by the producer, director, 
sponsor and the final court—public demand.—Ed. 


Be relaxed about 
your 


Eaton’ Corraisable Bond 


erases without a trace 


Type your MSS. just once, and they’re 
ready for your editor’s favorable atten- 
tion! With Eaton’s Corrasable Bond, 
there’s no retyping necessary ; errors dis- 
appear with the flick of a pencil eraser. 
It’s special surface erases without a trace, 
leaves no telltale scars. You can get into 
print — faster, easier — with Eaton’s 
Corrasable Bond! 

See for yourself—send 25¢ for a gen- 
erous sample of Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
—enough for 7.500 words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


Erases Without a Trace 


eeeeeeeeeeee 6 oS. 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION = 
Dept. AC-46, Pittsfield, Mass. 


I'm enclosing 25¢; please send me my 


25-sheet sample of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City Zone 

















PROFESSIONAL CRITICISM 


for your novel, short story, article or play, with suggestions 


‘or revision © LOUIS FALSTEIN 


a practicing writer, author of the best-selling novel Face Of A 
Hero, Sole Survivor and several others, recently published. 

pecial arrangement, Fees $1.00 per thou- 
sand words, minimum $5.00, Work of professional standard 
will be recommended to a reputable New York literary agent— 
with consent of author—at no extra fee 


LOUIS FALSTEIN 


57 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. ¥ 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course uf its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in a deyeme publications. Not a 

tell how’’ but a course. Personal criticism 
included. Send pt... > po ody 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








WRITERS—WORK IN HOLLYWOOD 


and learn how stories are bought and made into 
films. List of 133 job classifications in motion picture 
and television industry — accountants, secretaries, 
guards, waitresses, carpenters, nurses, barbers, 
receptionists, researchers, mechanics, cashiers, tele- 
operators, typists, standins, many more. 1,003 
laces to Apply. and How. 
BUSINESS INFORMATION PUBLISHERS 

Box 1012 Beverly Hills, California 








PHILADELPHIA'S 12th ANNUAL 
REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


May 25, 26, 27. Cash pe manuscript contest. Three full 
days of worksho s (10 subjects), evening lectures. All pro- 
fessional staff. Entire conference at new and most modern 
Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners send for con- 
test rules and program to EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar. 


P. ©. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








EDITING, REVISION, 
GHOSTWRITING 


Free information, prompt service. 
Criticism of short mss. $1 per thousand 
words, minimum $5. 

Book appraisal $5. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 











RETIRE mexico 
$150 A MONTH 


—in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry temp. 65-85° 
Or maintain lux villa, servants, ALL expenses $200-250 
a mo. Am-Eng. colony on Lake Chapale. 30 min. to city of 
% million, medical center, Schools, arts, sports. Few hours 
by Air, Train, bus, paved roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $10 to $15 a mo., filet 50c 
Ib., coffee 45c, Rum 90c, gin, brandy 75c to $1.15 
fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just 
serene living in world’s most perfect climate on $150-$250 
a mo. Mail $2.50 for complete current information, at en 
prices, roads, hotels, — fishing, vacationing an: 

tirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chic. OK) 
to Stone of Mexico, File 211 A Alijic. Jal., Mexico. (Money 
Back Guarantee. Add 50c if you prefer Airmail Delivery.) 














The Case AGAINST “quality” fiction 
Dear Editor: 

When I was young and idealistic, I used to de- 
plore “slick” fiction and revere “quality’’ fiction. 

Recently, however, as has been my custom, I 
read one of the most lauded of the annual “qual- 
ity” fiction anthologies (I won’t name it, but it is 
one of the two most-cited anthologies whenever 
people are rhapsodizing over “truly good fiction” 
as opposed to “trash,” “formula,” and “women’s 
magazine” fiction), and discovered I didn’t really 
think the stories in it were very good. 

The characteristics of these “great works of con- 
temporary fiction” were: a notable (and appall- 
ing) lack of anything remotely resembling plot 
(which is a dirty word to quality writers) ; a lot of 
pseudo-psychologizing (often dragged in by the 
heels); a Thomas Wolfe-like tendency to over- 
write, putting in details and description that had 
little or nothing to do with furthering the “‘story” 
(and I use the term loosely) or adding to the char- 
acterizations (the be-all and end-all of “quality” 
fiction) ; and lastly, and the thing which tips me 
off to the fact that the author himself considers 
this a “quality” story—an invaribly esoteric (and 
long) title, drawing on Greek mythology (what 
would these writers do for titles without GM?) or 
other not-the-least-bit-related-to-the-story sources. 

I know the defenders of “pure art’’ will deluge 
me with letters chastising me, and I am the type 
who will answer every letter point by point, but I 
am going to be too busy to answer such letters. 

I am going to be busy trying to write quality 
slick fiction. 

The Phoenix 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paul vs. Eve 
Dear Editor: 
Last year about this time I tossed a few words 
of truth your way which scorched the unmention- 
ables of your distaff claque who incessantly moo 
and meow about the exquisite loveliness of the 
status quo—from an editor’s eye view. With your 
usual warped sense of humor, you turned two 
grandmas and some assorted trained seals loose 
on me in a two-page spread of letters. These senile 
crows danced a verbal fandango of fury and threw 
everything at me except the kitchen sink. 
To scan the honeyed bleating and purring of 
your nannies and pussy cats has always engen- 
dered unpleasant stimuli. In the past year you 
have gone all the way in selling writing out to the 
ham-headed distaff herd which Edgar Allen Poe 
once characterized so aptly, “The pestilential so- 
ciety of literary women.” 
Only the optimistic hope that things can’t get 
any worse than they already are, leads me to en- 
close $1.00 for renewal of my subscription. 
Paut N. DEADWILEy 
48676-462-B 
500 Spring Street 
Richmond 19, Va. 

e Thanks for the vote of optimism.—Ed. 
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This Is For YOU AT LAST! 


The New, PROVED, Concept 


In Writing Career Training 





Compare The Significant Advances and The Intelligent Integration of NYS 
Work With Any Training Available Anywhere At Any Price. We Urge You 
To Make The Comparison. 











If you are serious about your writing and careful about how you spend your money, you will be inter- 
ested in this proven development—TOTAL TREA TMENT-—a genuine teaching triumph. 

For the past four years only NYS students have known about T.T., which has proved itself beyond 
even our expectations. And now is the time for you, too, to profit by it. 

T.T. teaches fiction and non-fiction writing by combining the two. Up to now courses have been sepa- 
rate; you studied either fiction or non-fiction, or first a fiction course and then a non-fiction course. T.T. 
trains you thoroughly in both fiction and non-fiction at the same time—and for very good reasons 
which we cannot list in this brief space. But one very good reason is the market—and another is the 





success of NYS students whose names you see constantly in the magazines, and on book covers. 


DO YOU NEED COMPLETE TRAINING? 
The answer is yes and we have proved it by 
25 years of successful training of selling 
authors. Snip courses—a snip here and a snip 
there, will, even if you add them together, 
allow you no continuity, and will cost you 
far more than NYS which gives you com- 
plete training, and (in the opinion of its stu- 
dents) far more for your money than any 
other course available. NYS is a serious 
course in professional writing, in fiction, 
non-fiction and TV. 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW’S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
signments are only the beginning of what you 
receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
your assignments. 

2. You work with active writers and editors. 

3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
row’s requirements in mind! 

4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
morrow’s sales too! 

5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
enroll in a course in order to sell your material 

and to make money. 














We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles And Then We Heip You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally 
known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 








You Can Earn While You Learn! 





1. Two Saturday Evening Post 


sales for NYS students. Valuable 
; Instruction 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- 
ished with the course). 


The free booklet 
WRITING FOR A 
WELL-PAYING 
CAREER will be 
of much value to 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | %2n to'you wine 
Evening Post, two books — | out any obliga- 
and a major book club | ty": er 
choice — all for one NYS 


by this long es- 
tablished and suc- 
graduate. 


cessful course. 
Just fill out and 
return the coupon 











These are examples; NYS grad- 
uates sell to all lucrative pub- 
lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. 


r—"""SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~~ 
Dept. 654 

THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER, which will tell 


me about NYS training I can take at home and on my 
own time. 


Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 











Breaking the Barrier 
Dear Editor: 


After a year’s experience on a trade publication, 
I bundled off a humor piece to a likely editor. To 
my incredulous joy, it was instantly accepted! 
With soaring confidence, I hauled my typewriter 
with me to cloud nine, polished up two of my very 
best efforts and sent them off to an agent. I waited 
two months, and then came his report. Readers’ 
opinions were divided; he was therefore return- 
ing my material, together with detailed sugges- 
tions for revision. His lengthly letter was most 
heartening. I definitely had what it takes and 
would come through. Work, said he. Spend every 
available moment at the typewriter. 


Now I fly out of bed each morning, neglect 
everything in sight, and head straight for my desk. 
Then I stare. I stare at the walls, and at my 
gnawed fingertips. By shifting a bit I can also 
stare at the beach. Carefree sails skim past my 
window, chased and circled by the irrepressible 
speedboats. Gay umbrellas blossom over the sen- 
sible, indolent ones—but I have no desire to join 
them. I want to write. 


Finally I begin to type. You know what I type? 
Tripe, that’s what. Pure, unadulterated tripe. My 
plots have the unmistakable aroma of last Fri- 
day’s crab. My dialogue wavers on twelve-foot 
stilts, and my characters have all the sparkling 
verve of a wet potato sandwich. 


NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 
This book, which has been called “the Bible for 


novelists” and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day’s best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 


Stillwater, 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL  okichome 




















Apparently there’s a wall; a lousy, impenetrable 
wall that, for me, reduces the Matterhorn to the 
size of a peanut. Where does this thing begin? 
Where does it end? I’ve traveled miles in my 
search for a path around it. I’ve scrutinized the 
granite exterior for a tiny crack through which I 
might insinuate myself. I’ve tried momentum to 
carry me over, and I have the barked shins to prove 
it. Frustrated and miserable, I’ve backed off and 
come on again like a bulldozer. Along with my 
barked shins, I’m now nursing a bloody nose. 

Rejections? Right now I'd love one. At least I’d 
have accomplished something. Has anyone, any- 
where, ever discovered a solution to whatever 
this is? 

Pat DouceTTE 

553 Central Avenue 

Alameda, California 
e WD plans a series titled “Breaking the Psyco- 
logical Block.” This series will begin in the June 
issue.—Ed. 


Expanding Market 
Dear Editor: 


We are planning to expand our “Cyan” line of 
Newsstand books from two a month to four a 
month. This, plus our two-a-month releases under 
the “Magenta” label, will mean six books a month 
being released by Newsstand Library Incorpor- 
ated. We need manuscripts of contemporary fic- 
tion: strong in action and frank in sex. The 
“Cyan” line runs from 40,000 to 55,000 words; 
the “Magenta” line from 55,000 to 75,000 words. 
Recent additions to our editorial staff now permit 
us to read, buy, or return mss. with all possible 
speed. 

I have a manuscript entitled “Philandering Fe- 
males” by R. C. Wells that was sent to me via 
Railroad Express. Unfortunately, Mr. or Miss 
Wells neglected to include his or her return ad- 
dress on the manuscript. I thought possibly in 
reading your letters to the editor column he or she 
would become cognizant of this fact and contact 
me as soon as possible. 

Heven HA tt, Editor 

Newsstand Library, Incorporated 
7644 West Belmont Avenue 
Chicago 34, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

INDUSTRIAL BULLETIN, published monthly by the 
State of New York Department of Labor, is in- 
terested in serious articles relating to labor-man- 
agement relations in New York State’s business 
community. 

There are any number of topics available for 
energetic writers, and we would very much like to 
hear from them. Our customary rate is $150 for 
articles of approximately 2500 words in length, 
payable upon acceptance and publication. 

In addition, we pay $10 each for photographs 
submitted as illustrations for these articles. Pay- 
ment, of course, is upon acceptance and publication. 
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What Makes 


Writing Ability Grow? 





Wins Grand Prize 
of 


“1 sent my fifth N.1.A. lesson 
assignment to Paris as an entry 
in the Travel Story Contest con- 
ducted by the European Edition 
of the WN. Y. Herald Tribune. It 
was published and | was declared 
the weekly prize winner. Then 
my story won the monthly award 
of an 8-day trip to Rome or 
Geneva. Finally, it was an- 
nounced that it had aiso won 
the Grand Prize of $250. How 
thrilling, since the same story 
had been rejected before | en- 
rolled. W.1.A. instruction turned 
the trick*—Patricia Thompson, 
1l Woodcliffe Rd., Lexington, 
Mass. 





Finds Out He Can 
Write to Sell 


“How glad | am NOW the Edi- 
tors of W.I.A. decided that | 
could be guided to expression 
that was sellable. After my 
fourth N.1.A. lesson assignment, 
! sold a story with pictures to 
‘Audio Magazine’. Without 
WALLA. Training, I'd still be 
wondering whether | could write 
to sell.”"——-Mr. S. G. Lucas, 322 
Park Ave., New Castle, Pa. 





Sells Story After 
Only 4 Lessons 


“After 4 W.1.A. lesson assign- 
ments, | sold a story to ‘To- 
Gether Magazine.’ Since start- 
ing the W.I.A. Course, | do 
publicity writing for an ad- 
Vertising agency in my spare- 
time. 1 know | can write and 
! can sell, thanks to W.1.A."— 
Mrs. liva Walker, 505 Orchard, 
Danville, 111. 


Ever since the Newspaper Institute of America was founded in 
1925, it has been giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men and 
women with literary ambitions. Over these years many thousands of 
people with a desire to write have taken advantage of this offer to 
measure their ability. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Up to now, no “born writer” has filled out Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered anyone miraculously endowed with all the 
qualities necessary to make a successful author. 


One aspirant has interesting ideas. Another has great creative 
imagination — both are weak on structure. A third has a natural writ- 
ing knack — yet lacks knowledge of human behavior. In each case, 
success can come only when the missing links to complete their talent 
have been forged in. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The N.I.A. trains writers by the method that turns out more 
successful writers than any other. Most of today’s “best selling” authors, 
playwrights and TV writers are newspaper-trained men and women. 
Our New York Copy Desk Method trains you in the same way in your 
own home on your own time. 


Week by week you receive real writing assignments. All your 
writing is individually corrected and criticized by professional writer- 
editors with years of experience “breaking in” new authors. They point 
out those faults that hold you back, and at the same time give you 
constructive suggestions to help you develop your natural aptitudes. 


Write For Profit While Learning 


Under their experienced guidance, N.I.A. students begin to sell 
their work long before they finish the course, often with their first 
assignments. Soon they enjoy earnings of $10, $25, $50, $100 and 
much more for material that takes little time to write — stories, books, 
articles on business, travel, sports, hobbies, local, club and church 
activities, etc.— things that can be easily turned out in spare time. 


FREE to Those Who Want to Know 


If you really want to know the truth about your writing potential 
send for our fascinating Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of 
your native abilities is FREE — entirely without obligation. No sales- 
man will call on you. Simply mail the coupon today. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925.) 
(Lic. by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member, National Home Study 
Council). 


oo eee eee CF? 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude 
Test and further information about writing for profit. 


City ‘ Zone State... heeded 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 


7-C-430 


See 


Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America. 
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WRITER-CRAFT 
Art oe the Literary Agents Critics Counsellors 


Mon? Club Writer-Craft takes 
over where writing 


schools or courses 


Unique and valuable objects D’Art end... 


selected for beauty and precision. All 


are renderings of masterpieces in paint- 0. B. CANNON 





ing and sculpture. and 
Associates : 
$5.00 Membership Fee A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 


the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 


Entitles member to discounts, bonuses marketable manuscripts. 
’ . At the present time Writer-Craft's membership quota 
and club's first selection sent free. Value is filled but our service to non-members is still open. 


FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
Send $5.00 now your handling fees. 

Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 


THE LITTLE STUDIO and plots... NO OBLIGATION, of course, 
123 Main Street WRITER-CRAFT _— California 
Port Washington, N. Y. Palm Springs P.O. Box 2748 


in excess of $8 
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We would suggest that prospective writers query 
us before proceeding with their projects and per- 
haps submit to us a brief outline of the subject 
under consideration. 

GerorcE B. Savitsky 
Managing Editor 

State Office Building 
Albany 1, New York 


Dear Editor: 

We need authentic material of absorbing interest 
to a mass audience. Generally, this includes pro- 
vocative celebrity interviews, carefully-documented 
articles exposing rackets and swindles, true ad- 
venture, unusual crime and the occult. We’re also 
in the market for success pieces and poignant true 
stories detailing the deeply personal effects of 
tragedy on human lives. Length: about 1,000 to 
1,500 words. Payment (on publication) has been 
increased to 5c a word and up depending on ma- 
terial. Photos should be sharp black-and-white 
glossies. Payment: $5 per picture and up depend- 
ing on quality. No fiction or poetry. 

James ALLAN, Managing Editor 
Tue NATIONAL ENQUIRER 

1151 Third Avenue 

New York 21, N.Y. 


Urgent Call For Novels 
Dear Editor: 

Novel Books, Inc., 3755 W. Armitage, Chicago 
47, Ill., urgently needs outlines and first few chap- 
ters for male interest novels of 40,000 to 60,000 
words. We can give o.k.’s from opening and synop- 
sis alone. Minimum advance of $250 against Ic 
per copy sold will be paid upon receipt of finished 
novel, but we will go higher if we can find authors 
who are able to produce for us on a regular basis. 
Man-woman stories, adventure yarns, anything 
with much action and an heroic male character 
is our first interest, but we will even consider 
fringe-male “literary” type novels in either synopsis 
form or fully written. Send all synopses or finished 
manuscripts to Paul G. Neimark, Editor-in-chief, 
Novel Books, Inc. 


My Desire 
Dear Editor: 

I want to write. I want to build castles in the 
air with words, draw pictures that will stir the 
hearts of men and awaken their imaginations. I 
want the wisdom to observe the world with 
clarity and truth, and the ability to impart the 
wonder of it all to others through the magic wand 
of language. I want to effect the transfer of a 
thought, an idea, an image, an atmosphere or 
mood across the boundless realm that separates 
the minds of men, and in doing so not only will I 
show them things which I have seen but perhaps 
May open doors within themselves, so they will 
see and understand much deeper than myself. 

Maryann Lonc 
P.O. Box 913 
Pasco, Washington 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No sy ; no Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for pape booklet. 


ohpeeawri ang Mar 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. 








Ninth Annual on oo 
Silver Lake Writers Conference 
Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minnesota 
July 8, 9, 10, 11 
Topics: Novel, Juvenile, Poetry, Fiction, Non-Fiction. 
Leaders: two Juvenile editors, also 
Dickson, Millers (2), Colem 
Poetry Prize Contest, Work Gasloniies Available. 
Address Director address above. 








RESEARCH FOR WRITERS 


Accuracy in detail is essential to good writing. We will 
provide thoroughly reliable material ingle places, cus- 
toms, history—a tmost any subject. Single question or 
complete project, our facilities can furth er your work. 
Let us know your reyuirements. Reasonable fees. Com- 
plete, authoritative, prompt. 


GIBSON RESEARCH 
2118 N. Vermont Ave. Los Angeles 27, Calif. 











send for THE PLOTTER today 


and write SALABLE stories IMMEDIATELY! 
— FIVE NEW PLOT OUTLINES — 
PLUS: Complete Instructions; Timely Article Tips; 
Practical Writing Advice; and BARGAINS from 
WRITER’S MAIL MART! 
—bound in heavy parchment, only $2.00— 
etails free— 
CREATIVE FEATURES 
Potomac P. O. Box 2121-C, Alexandria, Va. 








THIS YEAR GO LIKE ‘60 


But running on a treadmill will get you nowhere. You 
need to know markets, taboos, the techniques of your 
trate. 

HERE YOU ARE TAUGHT 

STEP BY CAREFUL STEP 
Pauline Bloom has taught thousands of writers success- 
fully at Town Hall, Columbia University, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Brooklyn College, and by mail, and is herself a 
widely published writer. She works with YOU as a class 
of one, and she keeps in mind YOUR particular needs, 
problems and wishes, as she helps you step by step to do 
the best writing of which you are capable. 


ONE SALE EVEN TO A SECONDARY MARKET 


CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START 
YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Have you a problem ms? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong, and what to do to make it right. $1 per 
thousand words, $5 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State. 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 
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Published by 2°. PEAS 
se ‘Tit AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





We regret thet the enclosed manuscript is not suited to the present 
needs of this magazine. Please accept our thanks for the privilege of 
considering it. 

The Editors 














Unless you’re a Greek scholar who can translate the fragment at left at a glance, 
you’ve undoubtedly come to the conclusion that the left item is incomprehensible but 
you can understand the right item completely. If you stop and think about it, however, 
you'll realize that the item on the right is equally incomprehensible — because it, too, just 
doesn’t tell you anything. 

That’s the trouble with rejection slips, of course. They’re a necessary evil because 
editors rarely have the time to explain why your manuscript is being sent back, but 
they’re painfully frustrating to the writer because you just can’t tell from the polite, 
printed words if you’re on the right track or a million miles off. You can’t tell if your script is 
a fine job but rejected because the editor just bought one with a similar plot or subject — or 
if your script was rejected because it’s all wrong for the market to which you sent it, 
but would be perfect for another market — or if it’s wrong as it stands but can be made 
salable with just a few changes — or if that market is totally overstocked —or if... . 
In short, you just can’t tell anything. 

The moral of this story, naturally, is that, while we can’t help you on the left item 
(we’re fresh out of Greek scholars this morning,) we can help you on the other one — 
by telling you in detail if your material is salable or unsalable and why. And, if, of course, 
your material is salable, or can be made salable through revision, we'll take it out to 
market and sell it at the best possible prices. SMLA, incidentally, makes over 6,000 sales 
yearly for its clients. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half-hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
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Alfred M. Cooper is one of the 
nation’s foremost exposé writers. 
He is the author of seven books, 
published by McGraw-Hill and 
Harper and Brothers, and has also 
contributed to more than 100 
magazines, including Harper’s, 
The Rotarian, Kiwanis, Nation’s 
Business, Nature, Natural History, 
Audubon, Town and Country, 
Yachting, U. S. News and World 
Report, Argosy, Stag, Men, 
Barron’s, Forbes, and many others. 





How to write the Expose’ 


Right at the outset it should be emphasizd that 
there are two types of exposé pieces. This discussion 
deals solely with the type which does not smell. 

That is, you can write exposé articles which are 
merely undocumented smears of reputations, based 
on wholly unwarranted prying into the lives of 
people no worse than you and me. This key-hole, 
transom-peeping, with the writer snooping on the 
actions of people who are acting naturally has no 
justification at all, and too often is tied in with overt 
efforts of blackmail. 

On the other hand there is a legitimate, honest type 
of exposé article which will uncover wrongdoing and 
outright criminality. Such stories are, of course, pub- 
lished without warning to the offenders, and may 
deal with a wide variety of chicanery, sharp prac- 
tice, malfeasance, or the indulgence in moral o- 
fenses by citizens who have come to believe that any- 
thing they do is above and beyond the law. 
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But let me emphasize one more point, based 
on rugged experience. The plain unvarnished 
truth, published in a national magazine, can 
make you just as unpopular, and as much a 
target for the most vicious efforts at reprisal 
by those whose shady activities have been 
brought to light, as though you had actually 
smeared the reputation of an innocent person 
or group of people. This must forever be 
borne in mind. If a writer lacks the for- 
titude to stand up under unjustified name- 
calling, unlimited attacks on his integrity, 
and repeated charges of “irresponsibile re- 
porting,” he will do well to stick to sweetness- 
and-light stuff. 


Indeed, an exposé dealing with the most 
flagrant derelictions of public servants or 
private enterprise tycoons, whether on a local 
or nationwide scale, no matter how carefully 
factual, may well draw the fire, not only of 
those exposed, but of scores of public-rela- 
tions officers employed specifically to protect 
the actions of these transgressors. And un- 
fortunately a considerable section of the pub- 
lic press, both urban and bucolic, follow the 
leads of such publicists without giving any 
thought to checking the facts you have pre- 
sented. 

The Editor’s Stand 


Privately, editors will agree with most every- 
thing you have written, saying, “Sure, every- 
thing you say is true, but for years we have 
been warned never to publish a word about 
that.” And editorially, and even in their news 
columns, they will work overtime to discredit 
not only what you have written on this sub- 
ject, but you as a responsible writer of factual 
material. 


Nevertheless, it is factual writing, well- 
documented, that hurts the crooks and 
corner-cutters. And you cannot get any 
exposé piece published by a responsible edi- 
tor unless you have furnished incontrovertible 
proof that your article is factual. 

But even when this is the case, do not expect 
every editor to support you when the counter- 
attack gets rolling. Sometimes, an honest 
editor will be horrified at the hornet’s nest 
you have stirred up, and will take any neces- 
sary measures to save his own skin. This is 
too bad, of course, but the writer of exposés 
comes to take it as a part of his job. Even in 
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his own community the writer of exposés is 
viewed with skepticism by most honest citi- 
zens. After all, everyone has some sort of 
skeleton in the closet, and this scribbler ap- 
pears to be no respecter of persons, so there 
is no telling what he may uncover next. 

So, the first rule in writing exposé is to be 
absolutely certain of your facts. The second 
is to learn how to become an expert dodger 
of real or verbal brickbats. A thick skin, 
coupled with complete irreverence for stuf- 
fed shirts or entrenched crookedness, will 
stand you in good stead here. 

In writing the exposé article, I have found 
that I sometimes write a red-hot exposé 
story without ever intending to do so. As one 
instance, I wrote a piece that was based on 
a series of interviews with leading scientists 
on the West Coast, which covered informa- 
tion known to most informed citizens of the 
area. (The inundation of the Imperial and 
Coachelle Valleys in Sothern California. ) 
“A Cataclysm Threatens California” was 
published in Harper’s MacazineE, after the 
editor had the facts carefully checked. 

For a month after the publication of this 
piece nothing happened. (It frequently takes 
that long for those interests affected by the 
exposé to organize their “’taint-so” program 
of refutation.) Then I got it from all sides, 
principally from a series of newspapers whose 
editors were positive I had “hurt business” 
in their areas. As a matter of fact, I had— 
real estate values dipped half-a-biliion dol- 
lars, as I was later to learn. 

One editor said I should hereafter label 
anything I wrote as “fiction,” and thus inad- 
vertently gave me the idea of giving further 
publicity to the situation outlined for me by 
the scientists. I sat down and ran off a “pro- 
jection” on the same subject which Noah 
Sarlet published in Srac as fiction. But this 
did not make anybody any happier. Those 
affected did not like the projection any better 
than the Harper piece. Yet when I discussed 
this matter with a newspaper editor at a 
later date he told me, off the record, that 
every word of my article and projection was 
true. Then he told me that he got his orders 
to write the editorial from his boss, who lived 
in another city, from which he controlled a 
number of papers. 


Most of our syndicated columnists use some 
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form of expose writing constantly, and the 
degree of our admiration or resentment de- 
pends on whether or not we happen to agree 
with them on political and economic subjects. 


After my first experience with the pummel- 
ling I got after publishing a critical piece I 
went back to safe reporting which was hap- 
pily received. by everyone. Incidentally, I be- 
lieve that the writer of exposés will do well to 
have several other strings to his bow and 
thereby insure himself of periods of tran- 
quility and respite from the refuters. 

However, I have found that once you get a 
taste for this sort of raw meat you find life 
very, very tame until you dig up material for 
another exposé. By that time you have be- 
come pretty well inured to the reactions you 
will stir up, and learn to discount the in- 
evitable counter-attacks of those whose toes 
you have stepped on. 

Thus, my second exposé article was a de- 
liberate effort to clean up a mess that existed 
in our county hospital. In order to get the 
story I had to work through the district at- 
torney. I got the full, sordid story and it was 
published by Stanford University Press. Very 
soon a howl of indignation went up from the 
residents of the county and the D.A. promptly 
convened a grand jury having as its foreman 
a famous retired surgeon. In this instance I 
was hardly vilified at all— except by the 
county medical association of which the de- 
posed hospital superintendent was a member. 


The Counterattack Corps 


The writer of exposés soon learns that there 
is always some organized group of press 
agents ready to deny everything and to im- 
pugn your motives for telling even half the 
truth about their employers. So far as I have 
been able to determine it is safe only to criti- 
cize Congress (in general terms) and perhaps 
the President of the United States. 

If you attack the activities of any govern- 
mental bureau you may expect sharp and 
Vicious retaliation. The federal government 
employs press agents full-time, and their jobs 
depend upon seeking out and refuting any 
aspersions cast on their masters. If, like 
Dorothy Thompson, Professor Bestor, or 
Admiral Rickover, -you intimate that there 
is room for improvement in our system of 


public education, you are the target for at- 
tacks by the publicists of the powerful NEA. 
And of course if what you write “hurts busi- 
ness” in any degree, look out for the chamber 
of commerce! 


One reason you see so many exposes of vice 
in our cities and small towns is that, while 
well-organized, vice is outside the law and 
therefore can not retaliate through trained 
press agents. However, if you tackle big-time 
vice you may be punished in other ways. 
There are instances in which writers on such 
subjects have disappeared or been found 
dead up some dark alley. So the risk exists 
there, too. 


Some of my best and most beneficial exposés 
have been of corporations, or officers of cor- 
porations, where the company was getting 
away with fleecing the gullible citizen. Here 
again, of course, you must be absolutely cer- 
tain of your facts and must thereafter be on 
your guard for retaliatory efforts. A crooked 
corporation fights just as dirty as any mob of 
gangsters, and its attorneys and PR men will 
stoop to anything to get back at you. (Some 
of the worst of these corporations operate as 
“non-profit” organizations. Right now I am 
engaged in a gorgeous battle with a so-called 
“mutual water company” which is milking 
its shareholders dry while pretending to 
furnish water at cost. ) 


The Writer’s Ally 


In many instances the writer will need Dun & 
Bradstreet support for his statements. Dun & 
Bradstreet and every reputable business or- 
ganization despises chiselers and will co- 
operate 100% in exposing them. Govern- 
mental agencies also will work with you— 
unless they feel they may come in for some 
criticism. The same applies to chambers of 
commerce. In some cities they will do all they 
can to help. In others you get the feeling that 
they consider you are “hurting business” and 
they will protect one of their members, even 
though they know he is engaged in cheap 
practice. 

National and local medical associations will 
fight any efforts you make to clean up putrid 
practices in that profession, either specifically 


or on a nationwide scale. To the best of my 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Developing Your Own. Style 


By Clarence Schoenfield 


Style is the flavor of your writing—its qual- 
ity and spirit. Style in writing is like person- 
ality in you. It is not the clothes you wear or 
the way you part your hair; it is something 
that emerges from within. 

While it may be hard to define any more 
specifically than this, you can easily spot the 
presence or absence of style, even though it 
may often evidence itself just below the level 
of conscious perception. 

To capture this will-o’-the-wisp and make it 
his own is the goal of everyone who wishes to 
write effectively. A barren style may well act 
as a damper on more sales than any other 
single factor. Effective style lures readers— 
and checks. 

Some teachers of writing say that if you 
write often enough and long enough, style 
will somehow begin to descend upon your 
writing as a benificent dew. I don’t agree. I 
believe you have to work at your style. The 
problem is to approach the subject of style in 
such a way that we do not dissect it beyond 
recognition in the process. Because above 
everything elsé effective style represents the 
total harmony which results from the blend- 
ing of various elements. 


Elements Of Style 


Taste. Basic to style is our choice of words. 
This aspect of style is sometimes called dic- 
tion. For easy reference let’s call it “taste,” 
because that’s what we do: exercise taste in 
word selection. 
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Negatively speaking, we seek to avoid the 
verbose and the trite. Positively speaking, we 
choose words that will—through their mean- 
ing, their associations, or their very nature— 
impress our concepts indelibly on the senses 
of our readers or play upon their emotions. 

Examples: 

(Of a small boy) “with his Sunday shoes 
like weights upon his kitetail heart.” 

(Of a woman) “her voice sweet with little 
plums of talk ripened in drowsy gardens long 
ago.” 

(Of a poorhouse) “toothless, never-finished 

sentences beginning with if; in the poor- 
houses such clauses were constant currency; 
they filled the long hall like dead leaves clog- 
ging an alley in autumn.” 
Touch. A second aspect of style is the use of 
extended figures of speech. In texts on Eng- 
lish composition this aspect of style is called 
metaphor. We'll call it “touch”—that magic 
touch that can lift writing out of the dol- 
drums and give it distinction. 


Real style is “the evidence of things not 
seen,” the ability to inject into a piece of 
writing just the right touch of meaning, asso- 
ciation, manner, or emotion. And these ends 
are often best served by metaphor with both 
focus and continuity. 

Critics, for example, have described Henry 
Thoreau in many ways, but none more aptly 
than did Van Wyck Brooks in comparing the 
Concord hermit to one of Thoreau’s own 
“brute neighbors,” a wild apple tree. You'll 
find this illustration of style that’s “right as 
rain” on pages 531-2 in The Flowering of 
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New England. 

Timing. Your sense of rhythm—“timing”’— 
is another important aspect of style. Timing 
can be used both to achieve emphasis on cer- 
tain key words or phrases, or it may contrib- 
ute to the over-all impact of the passage. 

The form in which a thought is cast affects 
the thought itself. Take the opening lines of 
Thomas Hardy’s “The Return of the Na- 
tive. 

A Saturday afternoon in November was ap- 
proaching the time of twilight, and the vast tract 
of unenclosed wild known as Egdon Heath em- 
browned itself moment by moment by moment. 

Slow, ponderous rhythm in keeping with 
setting and mood. Were the timing to be 
changed, the effect would be lost: 

It’s Saturday afternoon. It’s November. Twi- 
light is approaching. The vast tract of unen- 
closed wild is called Egdon Heath. Moment by 
moment it embrowns itself. 

And yet this clipped rhythm might be just 
what you would adopt for another purpose: 

It’s a Saturday afternoon in November. We're 

seated in Dyke Stadium. It’s getting late in the 
game. Second by second the shadows spread across 
the field. 
Tone. Through taste, touch, and timing we 
lend a certain tone to our writing. But this 
tone becomes real style only when it is con- 
sistent throughout our article. 

Take, for example, “The Song of the Gavi- 
lan” in Aldo Leopold’s Sand County Alma- 
nac. Here you see the song of a river liter- 
ally as a refrain which occurs and re-occurs 
throughout the piece, lending constant in- 
spiration to figures of speech and providing, 
at last, the concluding chord. 

In such an article you will see style at its 
best—taste, touch, and timing all contribut- 
ing to a consistent cohesive tone. But such an 
example is very “literary,” you may say. Is 
there really room for style in ordinary writ- 
ing? 

Absolutely. As a matter of fact, it is tone as 
much as anything else that sets effective 
writing apart from run-of-the-mill writing in 
any context. 


Working At Style 


Here are three quick suggestions on how to 
work at developing an effective style: 

1. Analyze the style of famous writers. Dis- 
sect a piece of writing that “rings bells” for 


you. Study exactly how the writer has 
achieved his effect. 

2. Keep a notebook. When a particularly 
happy bit of phrasing occurs to you—no mat- 
ter what about—jot it down. When you ob- 
serve something new, or something old in a 
new light, jot down your reactions. Jot down, 
too, those words or figures of speech that 
strike you as being unusually virile or color- 
ful as you come across them in your reading. 

3. Carpenter your writing. The style of 
others that you absorb and the odds-and- 
ends of style that you record in a notebook 
will show up in your own articles only if you 
approach your writing with the air of a 
craftsman bent on using exactly the right 
tool at exactly the right place to achieve the 
optimum in clarity, force, and beauty. 

While your net effect should be one of 
effortless expression, the only article which 
actually represents effortlessness is very apt 
to be a lousy article. 

Work at your style and it can become your 
trademark. In the originality and unex- 
pectedness of his exaggerations, for example, 
you can always spot O. Henry. His compari- 
sons are unique. You can open his volume 
at random and find specimens: 

She had hair the color of a twenty-dollar gold 
certificate. 

Her eyes were as big and startling as bunions. 

He loosened up like a Marcel wave in the surf 
of Coney. 

He had a voice like a coyote with bronchitis. 

Don’t be afraid to inject a bit of “poetry” 
into even hard-boiled writing. Hunters, for 
example, respond to color and emotion as 
well as to narrative. In a recent outdoor 
column of mine about a duck hunt, I paused 
for this paragraph of contemplation: 

On a morning like this, the years seem to fade 
away. A duck blind is a spot suspended in time. 
The tamaracks to your back are as changeless as 
the hills. That line of moving waterfowl on the 
horizon looks exactly like the first flock you ever 
traced. Even the ripples on the water sweep 
silently in as if from another decade. You can 
almost believe you haven’t aged yourself—when 
you’re in a duck blind. 

Two hard-bitten waterfowlers called me the 
next morning to say they appreciated that 
paragraph more than the rest of the story. 
The moral? You can touch anybody with 
style. 

Adapted from Effective Feature Writing, Harper, 
1959. 
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Article and photographs 
by Rus Arnold 


When publisher and writer meet, the 
world of communications ts blessed by 
a closer understanding of the role of 
the writer. Here is the report of a sig- 
nificant writer-publisher symposium. 


Esgume’s literary symposium, “The Writer 
in a Mass Culture” held recently at the State 
University of Iowa, was a natural outgrowth 
of Esguire’s publisher Arnold Gingrich’s 
efforts to improve the supply and quality of 
the creative writing in his magazine. It goes 
back, in a way, to the time he hired Rust 
Hills, a former “little magazine” publisher, 
as his fiction editor, and then gave him, as 
assistant and “talent scout,” Gene Lichten- 
stein. 

Gene had worked closely with Paul Engle 
at the Writer’s Workshop at Iowa City, and 
had a wide acquaintance among the teachers 
of creative writing at many schools. He got 
into the habit of visiting colleges and uni- 
versities, staying with his friends who teach 
writing, meeting students, talking with them, 
helping with their efforts at writing, encour- 
aging them to submit their work to Esguire. 

A year ago Esguire held a literary sym- 
posium at Columbia University in New York. 
It was so successful they decided to make it 
an annual event, always at a different school. 

What was the purpose of the conference? 
I asked Arnold Gingrich. “We hope to 
bridge the gap between the academic world 
and publishing,” the publisher of Esquire 
told me. 

“The academic centers are increasingly val- 
uable breeding grounds for creative writing, 
with many good writers in residence. Why 
Iowa City? Well, we don’t intend to confine 
our conferences to one region—New York is 
not America. And the most fertile of all the 
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Arnold Gingrich, Publisher of Esquire 
has the same perceptive, alert look 
that characterizes his magazine. In the 
photo at the left, Paul Engle, Co- 
chairman of the symposium, and Bald- 
win Maxwell, Chairman of Iowa's 
English Department listen closely for 
pertinent information to pass on to 
their students. 
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creative writing centers is Paul Engle’s Writ- 

ers Workshop here in Iowa City.” 

So, to this midwestern campus EsQuliRE 
| brought a panel consisting of : 
q Ralph Ellison, winner of the 1953 National 

Book award for Invisible Man, and the Prix 

| de Rome, now visiting lecturer in English 
at Bard College. 
Mark Harris, author of Trumpet to the 
World, Bang the Drum Slowly, Wake Up, 
Stupid, and others, now professor at San 


| 
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Francisco State College. 
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Mark Harris: “Art and mass distribution are 
simply incompatible. The writer has no reason for 
trying to reach a mass audience; the reader should 
not distract the writer by asking him to bridge 
the gulf with the mass audience. . . . Our fiction, 
like our cars, lacks subtlety, economy. Both are 
over-decorated, short-lived, dangerous, impossible 
to repair, and with the engine in the wrong 
place. Our publishers have so long defended their 
own product that they believe their defenses.” 


Dwight Macdonald, critic, biographer, lec- 
turer, and staff member of THe NEw 
YorKER. 

Norman Mailer, author of The Naked and 
the Dead, Barbary Shore, The Deer Park 
and Advertisements for Myself. 

Alternating as chairmen were Arnold Ging- 
rich and Paul Engle, poet, novelist, and head 





which § % SUI’s Writer’s Workshop. 

dicta- § In the audience of more than 1500, were 
tal, ot & students, writers, critics, teachers and pro- 
Bowes fessors from all over the country. There were 
ything literary editors Ogden Dwight of the Des 


Moines Recister, Van Allen Bradley of the 


Chicago Datty News, Hoke Norris of the 
Chicago Sun-Times. There were university 
and college writer-instructors: Allen Seager 
of the University of Michigan, Reed Whitte- 
more of Carleton College, Norman Springer 
from Grinnell, Welsh poet Gregory Johns, 
currently a visiting professor at Principia 
College. There were magazine editors, pub- 
lishers—Curtis Anderson of Meredith Pub- 
lishing, James Silberman of Dial Press, and 
others. 

It was a quiet audience, “more timid than 
the audience at Columbia University,” as 
Norman Mailer told them, “but more in- 
cisive.” Every question, he pointed out, was 
“pure. The person asking the question was 
interested in an answer.” 

The program started with Dwight Mac- 
donald’s announcement that “the horrible 
‘mid-cult’ is here, the greatest enemy of true 
culture.” 

Historically, he said, our literature is based 
on the existence in former generations of a 
cultivated class in England, a homogeneous 
group of people concerned with art and cul- 
ture. Here today we have a mass society 
with a mass culture. 

“The serious writer,” he said, “has to write 
for his peers and not try to reach as wide as 
possible an audience. Good writing has al- 
ways been done for an elite audience. Even 
Walt Whitman... .” 

“The victorious democratic revolution 
brought the masses onto the stage,” Mac- 
donald said. “Popular education broke down 
the monopoly on culture; this was acceler- 
ated by the development of means of repro- 
ducing books, pictures . . . by movies, radio, 
rv: 

“Between high culture and mass culture, 
we now have ‘the mid-cult.’” He classified 
this as combining the pretentiousness of high- 
culture and the vulgarity of mass culture. 
“The technique is advanced enough to be 
impressive to the mass, but not enough to 
worry them,” he explained. “The middle- 
brow writer throws in plenty of good Ameri- 
can patriotic schmaltz, with an eye for all 
the details of cliches of small-town life.” 

As examples of “mid-cult” work, he listed 
Norman Rockwell’s paintings, Benet’s John 
Brown’s Body and two plays, Our Town 
and /.B. 
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Art Equals Quantity 


Mark Harris picked up the ball and carried 
it for an end run with his uncompromising 
attack on the mass media. “Quantity has 
been on the upswing,” he said. “We’re al- 
ways setting new records, until today ‘more’ 
means the same as ‘better.’ Let us simply call 
‘art’ by the name ‘quantity.’ ” 

At the end of a prepared talk in which he 
said “Art and mass distribution are simply 
incompatible,” he proposed a 6-point plat- 
form: 

1) Over-all reduction in the quantity of 

books published. 

2) Penalties for false advertising (“The 
relationship between commentator and 
book should be known.”’). 

Aid and encouragement for non-profit 
(university, etc.) presses. 

Entry of foundations into subsidy (“Why 
must publishers show a profit? We sub- 
sidize schools and hospitals. The Ford 
Foundation recently gave $559,000 to 
little theatres.”’). 

Establishment of a Federal Bureau of 
Pure Books to keep bad books out of 
circulation (“not censorship but edu- 
cation.”’). 

Elimination from writers’ journals of 
ads from relatively illiterate men and 
women who profess to teach people to 
write. 

In answer to a question from the audience, 
Harris said it is bad advice to tell young 
writers that they can make peace with TV 
and the movies. “It’s impossible to work 
with those people,” he said. In TV, he ex- 
plained, “the emphasis is on simplicity. Like 
the movies and the other mass media, they 
are afraid to puzzle the audience.” 

Norman Mailer thought it was nonsense to 
say the only answer to mass media is to have 
an elite. 

“One can no longer have an elite,” he said. 
“The elite grew in privacy. Today there can 
be no privacy. 

“The only real elite today is Kerouac and 
Ginsberg. Today the art of the elite is an 
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Ralph Ellison (winner of the 1953 National Book 
Award for “Invisible Man,” and the Prix de 
Rome, now visiting lecturer in English at Bard 
College): “I don’t buy this idea ‘there’s no basis 
for taste in the mass’, There is a sense of culture 
which everybody can develop, has a right to de- 
velop. . . . The role of a writer is a social role, 
because writing is a social art, beyond all personal 
ecstasies and despairs. . . . Somebody has to tell 
the truth, somebody has to take a chance with 
what he knows, with what he feels. . . . It’s not 
difficult to write. But it IS difficult to write some- 
thing worthy to be read, to describe reality and 
truth with such insistance that we will be heard.” 


art of self-therapy. They take the waste- 
matter which is within themselves and thrust 
it upon us.” 

The writer, according to Mailer, must live 
with, work against, be punished by the mass 
audience. It is the writer’s role to use the 
rich elements of the mass society for his own 
purposes and reject the rest of it. 

““A way must be found,” he urged, “so that 
a man who can become a serious reader will 
get so he cannot stand the mass-media type 
of literature.” 

Mailer described two types of bad books. 
The “bad bad book” does nothing for any- 
body with sensitivity; there are very few of 
these left. The “bad good book” arouses the 
reader’s expectations and then betrays him, 
lets him down, because the writer hasn’t the 
courage to go on. 

Ralph Ellison was more hopeful about the 
literature of the mass media. 
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Above: Dwight MacDonald (critic, biographer, 
lecturer, now staff writer for The New Yorker): 
“In past generations it was the avant garde who 
created everything: Bartok, Pound, Joyce, Eliot, 
Picasso. They turned their backs on mass culture 
and produced for their equals. . . . They created 
new art forms, and the new generation learned 
from them. . . . ‘Beat’ is a parody of avant garde. 
I can’t conceive of Jack Kerouac... . Avant garde 
means ‘ahead of the army’; today’s avant garde 
has gone off to the side and camped there.” 
Right: Rust Hills, Esquire’s Fiction Editor and 
Paul Engle discuss the symposium program. Be- 
low: Gene Lichtenstein, Esquire’s talent scout, 
ponders over Dwight MacDonald’s lecture. 





























































“We know there’s a lot of shoddy writing,” 
he admitted. “We know the mass media 
have a lot to do with it. But ‘mass’ is a 
political term. Each member of the mass 
comes from some sub-culture. Each indi- 
vidual has some connection with tradition, 
folk art, some liturgical background. 

“Our mass society is something we’re stuck 
with,” he went on. “We’re also stuck with 
responsibility—to keep in touch with the best 
energies in the country and afford it some 
more continuity between its beliefs and its 
actions. 

“The mass media do make things available 
—impure, but it’s there. Somebody learns, 
somebody gets the message. Many of us first 
hear of great writers through the mass maga- 
zines.” 

The writer, according to Ellison, must try 
to learn to live creatively and with some 
sense of wisdom, within the uncertainty and 
chaos of our world. “The pioneer’s challenge 
is still with us.” 


Literature On The Campus 


Talking later to Rust Hills and Gene Lich- 
tenstein I learned more about the resurgence 
of creative writing at universities, which 
Arnold Gingrich had mentioned earlier. 

The amount of good literature being writ- 
ten has increased in the past 20 years, Lich- 
tenstein asserted. There is not necessarily 
higher quality, but there definitely is more 
of it. The reason? A growth of criticism, 
especially at schools. As Paul Engle put it, 
rather than deaden creativity, criticism stim- 
ulates it. 

In working with the teachers of writing at 
colleges and universities, Esquire is looking 
for writers, not readers. Until recently the 
only outlet for most campus writing was the 
“little magazine,” where it gets lost. EsQuirE 
has even picked up stories from magazines 
with circulation as little as 200, and given 
them a mass audience. 

Prominent among the “seedbeds of crea- 
tive literature” at. universities, Rust Hills 
mentioned Antioch with Norman Miller, 
Kenyon with Paedar Taylor, Michigan with 
Alan Seegar, U. of C. with Richard G. Stern, 
and Harvard with Albert Guerard Jr. But 
Hills and Lichtenstein agreed with Ging- 
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rich’s earlier reference to the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, with Paul Engle, as the most 
fertile. 


The Iowa Scene 


The Writer’s Workshop at SUI was started 
about 22 years ago. Some three years before 
that, it was SUI that became the first to ac- 
cept a creative work (a novel, a sculpture or 
painting, a musical composition) as a thesis 
for a degree of Master of Fine Arts, or for a 
Ph. D. 

Under Paul Engle’s direction the Writer’s 
Workshop has become a community of poets 
and writers in a University setting. 

“Most young writers work more or less 
alone,” Engle points out. “They have no 
way of knowing if what they are doing is 
good or bad. Here they can live and work 
together. They learn to be critical of each 
other’s writings, and get the benefit of criti- 
cism from their fellow students and from the 
more-experienced writers and poets who are 
their resident or visiting instructors.” 

Students attend weekly conferences. Poets 
consult with Paul Engle or Donald Justice, 
fiction writers with Justice, Curtis Harnack, 
or Harnack’s wife, Hortense Calisher. 

There are about 25 or 30 students admitted 
to the Workshop. They must qualify as stu- 
dents at SUI; most of them are working for 
their M.F.A. degree. As they develop they 
are organized into small groups which meet 
weekly. As a student becomes more experi- 
enced he has less need for conferences and 
can devote more time to writing. 

Engle feels that the workshop eliminates 
those with no real talent before they have 
wasted too much time and energy in trying 
to become writers. The program does not 
teach students to write, he says; rather, it 
helps them to develop their own creative 
talent. 

SUI students have had work published in 
the ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HarpeEr’s, THE 
SaturDAY Review, Kenyon Review, SE- 
WANEE Review, THE NEw Yorker, MADE- 
MOISELLE, Harper’s Bazaar, Poetry, Es- 
guirE, DiaL, Hupson Review, and many 
other magazines because of the unique criti- 
cal analysis available through concentrated 
group study guided by teachers with prac- 
tical publishing experience. 
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New York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Fiash! Another consolidation—this time of 
three large, old, respected book publishing 
houses—Holt, Rinehart, and Winston. As 
this is being written, the news is so fresh 
that many questions must go unanswered for 
awhile. The plans are not yet all worked out. 

In fact the principals involved had not plan- 
ned to release a statement about the merger, 
but rumors began circulating, some of them 
Not quite accurate, and so the official an- 
nouncement came out. 

The name of the merged firm has not yet 
been decided upon, but it will include the 
names of the three houses. Edgar T. Rigg, 
president of Holt, wili head the newly or- 
ganized firm; Stanley and Frederick Rine- 
hart will be actively involved in its manage- 
ment. Holt has taken 40,000 additional 
square feet of space at 383 Madison Avenue, 
to accommodate the expansion, and more 
will probably be needed soon. Holt stock has 
already jumped from $37 to $49 on the Stock 
Exchange. 

Big business has long regarded the publish- 
ing world as “the industry capitalism for- 


got.” Edgar T. Rigg came to Holt from Wall 
Street in 1949 saying, all that was needed 
was someone “to run the company as a mod- 
ern business instead of a literary tea party.” 
The Harpers, Scribners, Putnams, Holts 
and others who founded publishing houses 
in their day are of course all dead. But even 
the new blood which has been coming into 
the field has not done very well in merchan- 
dising books. Books are perhaps the most un- 
dersold product we have in a world which has 
gone sales crazy. Paradoxically a wider dis- 
tribution of good books can help to allay this 
sales fever in other over-sold areas. 

A controlling stockholder in Holt (40%) 
is Clint Murchison, a Texas oil millionaire, 
who decided there was no finer heritage he 
could leave his two sons than a publishing 
business. Murchison is represented on the 
Board by his son, John Dabney, and by a 
financial associate, Don Carter. It was 
Murchison who suggested the publication of 
“Folk Medicine” by DeForest Clinton Jarvis, 
which recommends a blend of honey and 
vinegar as a cure for almost everything that 
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Edgar T. Rigg brought the business touch to Holt 
to make them one of the fastest growing publishers 
in New York. 


ails you. Reluctantly the firm put out an 
edition of 5,000. This book has already sold 
well over 250,000 and it is still high on the 
best-seller lists. Last year the Board voted to 
split the common stock three for two and to 
declare a 10c quarterly dividend, the first in 
many years. In 1959 the sales were seven 
times those of 1950, and the net profit was 
eleven times greater. Holt stock has appre- 
ciated 1400% in the last decade. 

Last year Holt bought Dryden Books, which 
considerably strengthened its college depart- 
ment. This year, with the acquisition of 
Rinehart and Winston, the specialties of 
these various companies will dovetail so con- 
veniently that the combined list will probably 
be as close to all-inclusive as one firm can get. 

Before acquiring Rinehart and Winston, 
Mr. Rigg tried to buy Random House. But 
Bennett Cerf wouldn’t sell. He is having too 
much fun with Random House himself. Mr. 
Rigg is still looking for other properties he 
can annex to Holt, both in book and maga- 
zine projects. 

A big hunk of the combined operation is in 
text books. Though a major text book some- 
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times calls for an investment of $100,000 an¢ 
more, since the life of such a book is longer 
and the distribution wider, the profits are 
greater, usually, than in the trade depart. 
ment. 

However, the greatly expanded trade de. 
partment will continue to welcome both ex. 
perienced and new writers. The editor in 
chief is Walter Bradbury, who came here 
some time ago from Doubleday. Mr. Brad 
bury is a handsome, able man, genial anc 
easy to talk to. “Now more than ever,” hr 
said, “it is possible to say that there is virtu 
ally no area in which we do not publish. W: 
are interested in fiction, non-fiction, poetry 
We are expanding all our facilities in th 
editorial, sales, promotion, and advertising 
departments. We want to take on more goot 
books, and after we take them on, we wan 
to do more for them.” 

For the present Mr. Bradbury is also i: 
charge of the juvenile books. So address you 
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In addition to its book publishing program 
Holt also has a magazine department. | 
puts out FreLD AND STREAM with a circula 
tion of well over a million copies, PopuLa 
GarDENING (300,000), and two semi-ar 
nuals, NEw Homes Guiwe (500,000), ani 
Home Mopernizinc GuiweE (300,000). M: 
Rigg is now actively looking for new maga 
zine properties. The editorial needs in thi 
department will be covered in the near fu 
ture, when the policies are more clearly for 
mulated. 


Book Volume Projected Growth 


Robert W. Frase, associate managing d- 
rector of the American Book Publisher 
Council, has made some tentative estimaté 
of growth in book publishing during the nex 
decade. In elementary schoolbooks an it 
crease of about 20%; in high school text 
books, an increase of about 40%; in colleg 
and university textbooks, an increase of about 
50%; in other books for the general reading 
public an increase of from 38% to 66%. The 
present activity in the book-publishing world 
would certainly seem to corroborate thes 
predictions. Paperback publication particu 
larly is leaping ahead. 





New Entries in the Paperback Line 


Doubleday continues to expand its paper- 

) back program. It has now added an entirely 
new line, Dolphin Books, in addition to 
Anchor Books, Image Books and Science 
Study Series, which are doing very well in- 
deed. The first 50 Dolphin titles will be com- 
ing out on June 24, books of wide public in- 
terest—fiction, nonfiction, poetry, classics. 
Right now these are all reprints of Double- 
day’s backlist titles, including mysteries from 
the Doubleday Crime Club series. It is an- 
ticipated that eventually reprint rights will 
be negotiated from other publishers too. 
They will sell for 95c and $1.45. 

Viking has announced a new line of paper- 
bound science books, also reprints. Some of 
these are planned for high school and college 
students, others for the general adult reader. 
These are called Explorer Books, and will be 
priced at 95c, $1.25 and $1.45. They will be 
similar in format to the Viking Paperbound 
Portable series and Compass series, which of 
course are being continued. 

Another new entry in the paperback field 


Holt’s Editor-in-Chief, Walter I. Bradbury. 


is that of Barnes & Noble—the American 
Authors and Critics Series, which are to sell 
for about $1.00 each. This series is sponsored 
by Duquesne University, and the editors in 
charge are Dr. Foster Provost and Dr, John 
Mahoney, both members of the Duquesne 
English department. 

Each volume is planned to “provide a well- 
rounded introduction to and interpretation 
of a major American author and his works.” 
Already in preparation are Thomas Wolfe 
by Richard Walser; Mark Twain by Lewis 
F. Simpson; F. Scott Fitzgerald by Milton 
Stern, and others. Each book will trace the 
development of the author’s ideas, and an- 
alyze as much as possible of his major work. 
The books will run to about 150 pages. 

If you have ideas along these lines, write to 
Dr. Foster Provost or Dr. John Mahoney, at 
Duquesne University, Duquesne, Pa. Make 
it a specific and detailed query, and don’t 
forget to include your qualifications for deal- 
ing with your particular subject. 

Still another new paperbook series is that 
of A. A. Wyn, which will be known as the 
Ace Star Books. These, too, will be reprints 
of serious fiction and nonfiction, and will 
range in price from 35c to 50c. Among the 
books already scheduled for early publi- 
cation are The Long Dream by Richard 
Wright, Man Running by Elliott West, The 
Improper Bohemians by Allen Churchill. 
Ace Star Books will originate from the Wyn 
backlist, but also from other original pub- 
lishers. 

Knopf’s paperback entry is Borzoi origi- 
nals. Already scheduled for early publication 
are Traps by Friedrich Duerrenmatt, Amer- 
ican Son by Francis McManus, The Country 
Girls by Edna O’Brien, and A Fine Frenzy by 
Noel Woodin. Borzoi originals will sell for 
$1.25 and $1.75. 


Publishers Who Gamble On You 


If you have not yet written and published 
your first novel, you are undoubtedly work- 
ing on it or planning it. What are the eco- 
nomic realities of a first novel for a writer 
and for a publisher? An over-the-board aver- 
age would be a 4000-copy printing at $3 
retail, and, alas, a sale of about 2000 copies, 
the other 2000 being review copies and re- 
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mainders at 15c a copy. Such a book would 
bring the author about $600. 

What about the publisher? His investment 
is $3,480 for manufacturing, $600 author’s 
royalty, $720 for advertising, $300 for ship- 
ping, or a total of $5,100. He has received 
from booksellers $3,600 at 40% discount of 
the retail price, from remainder houses 
$262.50, making a grand total of $3,862.50, 
leaving him with a cash loss of $1,237.50, 
before allowances for overhead. 

You might think that with inexorable fig- 
ures like these facing them, publishers would 
be reluctant to take on first novels, Well, they 
are reluctant to publish the kind of novel 
they might have accepted in 1940, when 
each book cost about 36c to produce instead 
of the 87c they have to pay today—an in- 
crease of 140%. 

Publishers must choose more carefully now, 
but they are not only willing but eager to 
find good first novels. So eager that they are 
ready to absorb a loss on the first book in 
the hope of recouping on the subsequent 
books by the same author. So eager that Ben- 
nett Cerf reached out for the biggest audi- 
ence he could get—the Jack Paar program 
—to announce his interest in new writers. 
Like other publishers, Bennett Cerf is con- 
stantly traveling across the country looking 
for new talent. 

These figures on first books came to me 
from Elliott McDowell, executive editor of 
Chilton Company, Book Division, 56th and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. They 
highlight his experience with one particular 
first novel which he prefers not to name, and 
which he considers fairly representative. 
Elliott McDowell, like Bennett Cerf, like 
practically every other book publisher, is not 
discouraged by these figures. They are all 
looking for good first novels. 

Chilton is planning to publish about 100 
books next year, all kinds of books. In addi- 
tion to fiction, this house puts out books on 
arts and crafts, photography, boating, and 
other nonfiction and how-to books. 

The newest project here is the launching of 
Books for Modern Youth, a line of fiction 
and nonfiction for the 15 to 19 age group. 
The consulting editor for this series is Miss 
Elizabeth Morton, formerly with Winston. 
Send in a query rather than a completed 
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manuscript. You’ll get a prompter response. j 
Chilton also publishes 17 trade publications 
but most of the work here is done by the staff. 


or on assignment. 
A “Financially” Successful Publisher 


Pilot Publications, 42 West 33rd St., New 
York 1, N. Y., a relatively new book publish. 
ing house, is concentrating on soft-cover 
how-to books dealing with subjects of interest 
to large audiences. These are small books of 
48 to 64 pages (10,000 to 12,000 words 
which sell for $1.00 to $2.00. 

Examples? The first book on the list was 
Financial Security and Independence 
Through Small Business Franchising by 
Daniel J. Scherer, who is the editor and one 
of the partners of the firm. This book did so 
well that it was followed by the 1960 Direc. 
tory of Franchising Organizations. Other 
successful books have been How to Buy « 
Business, Secrets of Winning Golf Matches 
How Public Financing Can Help Your Busi- 
ness to Grow. A recent entry is Confess for 
Cash by Pauline Smith which will sell for $2 
Send your queries to Mr. Scherer at the 
above address. 

The Pilot contracts are sometimes on z 
royalty basis, “sometimes a flat fee.” We dc 
not recommend book publication on a flat 
fee basis. 


Pyke Johnson is Editor-in-Chief of Anchor Book: 
and Dolphin Books at Doubleday. 
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Got Any Articles For Women? 


AMERICAN WEEKLY, 575 Lexington Ave., 
|New York City, is particularly interested 
| right now in seeing articles which are slanted 
| for woman readers, that is the special sphere 
| of woman interest. 
| This is a Sunday Magazine Section which 

accompanies many Sunday newspapers, so 

there is always a need for subjects of general 
family interest too, particularly if there is 
some tie-up with current news. But keep 
everything brief. About 1000 words is maxi- 
mum length, but if you can keep it between 

600 and 800 words, your chances are better. 

Payment, $200 to $300. 

The editor is John J. O’Connell, the exec- 

utive editor Charles Robbins, the story editor 

Charles Renshaw. 


Foreign Sales 


Photographs—International Publicity 
(PIP), 507 Fifth Ave., New York City 17, 
has broadened its operations beyond photo- 
graphs, and is now selling foreign rights to 
books and magazine materia] published in 
the United States. Here’s what especially 
interests them: Love novels to be syndicated 
in magazines in Germany; adventure stories 
and pulp-type stories of all kinds for mag- 
azines and books in Australia; short, roman- 


Tom Friedmann is the founder of PIP—an organi- 
zation selling foreign rights. 
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tic stories of 2000 to 4000 words for Holland. 
PIP arranges for the translations. 

Mr. Tom Friedman, the owner and man- 
ager of this firm, cautioned that this sales 
process takes a long time, that payment in 
foreign countries is low. Be sure to retain 
copies of everything you send out. 

PIP retains 50% of sales on magazine and 
syndicate sales abroad, and 35% of book 
sales. When I pointed out that most agents 
charge 15% or 20% on foreign sales, Mr. 
Friedman said that his were the prevailing 
rates on pictures, and that was what he 
charged on printed material too. 


A Short Novel Craze 


There seems to be a swing toward so-called 
“book-length” manuscripts for magazines, 
anywhere from 10,000 to 50,000 words, 
either fiction or nonfigtion. Some of these 
are condensations or excerpts from full-length 
novels, others are written on assignment to a 
prescribed length, depending on the needs of 
the magazine. Goop HouseKEEPING, RED- 
Book, McCa.ts and CosMopPoL_ITAN are in 
the market for these. Send in an outline 
rather than a completed manuscript. 

This interest in the short novel has reached 
out even to Hollywood. Through Harcourt 
Brace in the United States and Collins in 
England, Carl Foreman, executive producer 
of Highroad Productions, has established an 
award of $2,500 for a year’s option to buy 
the movie rights. If the story is bought there 
will be an additional payment of $18,500. 
Closing date is March 31, so get busy. 

Send your manuscript to Carl Foreman 
Award, Harcourt Brace & Co., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. If Harcourt Brace 
is interested in book publication, this of 
course will be separately arranged. 


Miscellanea 


May Massee, who has been in charge of the 
junior books department at Viking for 27 
years, has relinquished her organizational 
and administrative duties, but will continue 
in an advisory capacity to work with authors 
and illustrators. Annis Duff is now in charge 
of the department. Miss Duff has been asso- 
ciate editor with Miss Massee nine years. 
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During 1960, Detgiz, the largest publisher 52 pages. The lawyers have to stake out 3 Le 


of children’s books in the Soviet Union, will their claim too. 4 Fe 
put out some 600 titles. Some of these will Two Weeks in Another Town by Irwin 5 Di 
be foreign books, including many American _ Shaw has brought him $200,000 from Holly. H 
authors. Now if the authors could only col- —_ wood “as a down payment,” plus a percent. _— 
lect the royalties, everything would be lovely. _age of the profits arrangement. 7 jes 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., has moved to 64 exs 
University Pl., New York City 3. These quar- Contests 8 Ug 
ters are about twice as large as those pre- 9 Wi 
viously occupied. High school students still have an opportun-f 10 Dis 
Movie sales statistics are as tasty as ever. _ity to send entries to the 1960 Kodak Highf 1] Tr 
John O’Hara has collected well over a mil- School Photo Contest, and can mail them upf_ 16 Qu 
lion dollars from movie sales alone what with to midnight of March 31. and 
The Man Who Could Not Lose at “over This national competition is open to stu- 99 In 
$100,000,” From the Terrace at “more than _ dents in grades 9 through 12 who are in daily 3 T 
$100,000,” 10 North Frederick at $300,000, attendance at any high school in the United 05 x 
A Rage to Live at “over $100,000” and Pal States. 
Joey at $200,000 plus a participation esti- Color entries are eligible for the first time 2% Ar 





mated at another $200,000. O’Hara’s latest, this year, and both prints and transparencie: 
Ourselves to Know, will probably bring him __ will be accepted. Any size or type of roll o: 
a comparable figure. cut color film may be used. Snapshots o: 

Hugh MacLennon’s The Watch That Ends enlargements up to 11x14 inches may be 2D 
the Night went for $70,000, with profit-shar- submitted in the black-and-white section 
ing provisions of course. The contract ran to (Continued on page 72) 
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Crossword Puzzle 























By Jack Luzzatto 
Across 36 Vessel or duct. ee 

1 Drink for midnight oil burners. 37 Percent for agents. 

5 English counterpart of the A.E.F. 39 Any street in Paris. 

8 Another word for “woof.” 41 Hire a ship. 
12 Poet Cunningham: “A wet sheet and a 45 Think out loud. 34 

flowing sea...” 48 Most common mail for new writers. 
13 Eggs. 50 “My Name Is .” a Saroyan success. 

14 “The Last——,” James Gould Cozzens. 51 “The Bottle ,” famous story by R. L 
15 Most coveted American literary award. Stevenson. 
18 Author of “Germinal,” first name. 52 She, in French. 
19 Madly in love. 53 What your opening paragraph can’t 
20 Writer’s hideaway. afford to do. we 
21 Humbug! 54 Hep character. 
22 Villain’s laugh. 55 Combined with vision it could mean 
24 Melville’s sequel to “Typee.” success. 50 
27 Of the mouth. 
31 Writer’s marketer. Down 5S 
34 Pinnacle. 1 Joke. 
35 Shocked breath. 2 Bitter substance. — 
30 
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3 Legalize. 

4 Feminine equivalent of “senile.” 

5 Dickens’ nom de plume. 

6 Holiday nights. 

7 Jesse Stuart and Louis Bromfield, for 
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29 
30 
32 





7m in Washington,” by Margaret 
Leech. 

Compilation of literary scraps. 
Usually young officers: Abbr. 

What beatnik writing can be termed. 






























































































































































example. 33 Garment for a bachelor author. 
8 Ugly swine. 38 And so forth: Abbr. 
9 Wield the blue pencil. 40 Victory by an underdog. 
10 Disconcert. 41 Sign for an astrologer. 
11 Treasury agents. 42 Protagonist. 
16 Quartet member. 43 Partly open, as a door. 
17 mater, part of the brain. 44 Heroine of “Green Mansions.” 
22 In the style of. 46 To be unwilling. 
23 Type of sloped roof. 47 Fencing sword. 
25 Tape for authors who dictate. 49 Make a choice. 
26 Are you a man mouse? (Answers on page 76) 
2 5 {4 5 6 7 8 19 10 Jil 
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The Talking Dog 


By Peter Bowman 


Illustrated by Lorraine S poors 


I stared morosely at the keys of my type- 
writer wondering where and how to begin. 

“Are you looking for an idea for a short 
story?” she asked helpfully. 

“No,” I said, “I’m waiting for an idea to 
come looking for me.” 

“Well, I just thought that if you were in- 
terested—.” 

I waited for her to go on, while pretending 
to be very busy. When it was obvious that 
she wanted to be encouraged I compromised 
with my pride. “Yes?” I asked. 

“I was thinking that maybe you could do 
a short story about a talking dog.” 

I snorted. “A talking dog!” 

She flared defensively. ‘“‘What’s the matter 
with a talking dog?” 
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“Nothing,” I replied, “nothing at all—as a 
talking dog. But as a theme for fiction I’m 
afraid it’s been done to death.” 

“Really? I hadn’t thought—” 

“There was a piece by Robert F. Germann 
in Goop HousEKEEPING several years ago 
entitled, ‘The Talking Dog,’ I recited, “and 
then there was a story by Richard Thruelson 
in THe Sarurpay Eveninc Post sometime 
later called ‘Husband’s Rebellion’ in which a 
talking dog was the main prop. And I un- 
derstand Hollywood’s done a picture called 
‘The Talking Dog,’ too.” 

“I didn’t know it was such a popular sub- 
ject,” she confessed, somewhat abashed. 
“What were the stories about? I mean, how 
did a talking dog get into them?” 
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I tried to recall. “Well, in the Germann 
story the husband and wife cordially hated 
each other, and when the wife buys the dog 
the husband hates them both. The husband 
swears the dog is laughing at him but no one 
will believe that a dog can laugh like a human 
being, and it drives him to drink. He tries to 
kill the dog and, failing that, tries to kill his 
wife. He succeeds in bashing her head in 
with a poker and then makes it look like an 
accident by taking her for a ride in the car, 
wrecking the car, putting his wife’s body be- 
hind the wheel, and walking home. He gets 
away with it, too, except that the dog keeps 
laughing at him. He tries to get rid of the 
dog but he can’t do it and he gets drunker 
and drunker. Finally he says, “We can’t go 
on like this. One of us has to get out of the 
house. Don’t you agree?” And then the dog 
says, “Yes, of course,” and the poor guy goes 
nuts. 

“Just because the dog spoke to him?” 

“Just because the dog spoke to him.” 

“Hmm. And what about the other story?” 

“The Thruelson yarn? Oh, that’s a little 
different, although it involves a family situa- 
tion, too. The dog doesn’t actually talk but 
the husband manages to convince his domi- 
neering wife that he has long conversations 


with it—mainly about her. It almost drives, 


her crazy, too, but in the end it causes her to 
reform and be a proper wife for the man.” 
She was thoughtful. “And the movie?” 

“I didn’t see it,” I said. “But I’m pretty 
sure it drove people to distraction—both on 
and off the screen.” 


“As I see it, then,” she said analytically, 
“there is pattern in talking-dog themes. It 
is such an unbelievable phenomenon that the 
reaction is likely to be rather drastic—like 
going insane or becoming a new person out 
of terror.” 

“Something like that,” I agreed. 

“Well, then, your approach is perfectly ob- 
vious. All you have to do to be fresh and 
original is accept a talking dog as an every- 
day occurrence and introduce it into a story 
with the same naturalness that you would 
put in any other character, without bother- 
ing to explain how it became a talking dog 
or telling your readers that you’re writing 
sheer fantasy.” 

“And what would I have, pray tell, after I 
had done it?” I asked archly. 

“You'd have a kind of realism,” she said, 
“a realism that probes under the surface of 
things into the subtle relationships—” 

“Baloney!”’ I interrupted. 

She maintained her dignity. 
I'd like to see it done.” 

I was a little impatient. “Look, if you’d like 
to see it done, why don’t you do it?” 

“Me?” She blinked her eyes in surprise. 

“Yes, you,” I countered. 

“Don’t be ridiculous,” she said. 


“Anyhow, 


“How 


would it look if J were to write a story like 
that!” 

And so saying she thumped her tail on the 
floor several times, buried her nose in her 
forepaws and went to sleep. 














My 
Suspense 
Formula 


By F. A. Rockwell 


“The most beautiful 
thing we can experience 
is the mysterious. 

It is the source of all 
true art and power... 
He who can no longer 
pause to wonder and 
stand rapt in awe is as 
good as dead; his eyes 


are closed.” (Einstein) 


[t was at one of those parties where everyone 
brings a carefully-wrapped gift, puts them all 
on a table, draws a number, then in order 
of the numbers chooses a package. All gifts 
except one were completely concealed by 
layers of tissue foil or shiny wrapping paper. 
The one exception was cellophane-wrapped 
so that the contents were clearly visible: 
a lovely leather desk-book for notations, 
letter-writing and addresses. Fastened clever- 
ly to the cover was a valuable fountain-pen 
and pencil set. 

Which was the most expensive gift at the 
party? The desk-book with pen-and-pencil. 

Which was the last gift chosen? The desk- 
book with pen-and-pencil. 

Why? Because there was no suspense or 
surprise in this package. The contents were 
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known immediately. The concealed pack- 
ages—tiny, middle-sized, large, even those 
less-attractively wrapped than this one held 
an attraction that it lacked: mystery! The 
lure of the unknown. This is what pulls peo- 
ple into adventure, travel, reading .. . 


The Gamble Instinct 


The man who enjoys gambling (whether it’s 
Las Vegas or the stock market) is lured by 
the same hope and pulled into the unknown 
as is the adventurer. He doesn’t gamble for 
money really. He already has some money. 
Most times he starts out with more than he 
eventually winds up with . . . only if you have 
$10 or $20 or $1000 you know you have that 
much, No guesswork. If you put it into a 
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i savings account, you'll have slightly more, 
lbut you know how much . . . no surprise 
‘here either. When you venture it on a gam- 
‘ble you’re getting the thrill of surprise . . . it 
must be a strong reward because often that’s 
‘all you get for your money ... still people try 
| it again and again. 
| Every writer isa gambler. So is every reader. 
_ When he buys a magazine or book or turns on 
| TV he’s gambling that you, the author, will 
|give him a corker of a yarn. When you do, 
you make him a winner in his guessing and 
| he’ll love you and follow your career devoted- 
ly. If your story disappoints, thereby making 
him a loser he will turn to another writer, 
another story. 

This gamble-instinct, this flirting with the 
unknown or suspense is an irresistible lure 
but also a double-edged sword. In so far as 
it creates mental anxiety it is dangerously 
unhealthy. That’s why Alfred Hitchcock, the 
Suspense King, hates it in life. His deadpan 
expression is a clue to his avoidance of the 
suspense-quandaries he keeps his viewers in. 
His wife says ““The more I meet widows of 
men whose lives were ruled by suspense and 
anxiety, the more I agree with Hitch that 
‘suspense is fun in a story, but in our lives it’s 


the most damaging emotion we can have’. 


that is both positive and negative? Analyze 





and exploit the most teasing mysteries of life 
but don’t expect them to be accompanied by 
explanations. Instead, let your own imagi- 
nation take over as you transfer life’s tantaliz- 
ing question marks to fiction, where you will 
work out satisfactory answers. In this way 
you'll relieve your own suspense-pressures 
and those of your readers. Life teases by ask- 
ing questions which it often refuses to answer. 
The wonderful world of fiction is a conveni- 
ent vehicle, reducing the realities of life be- 
Cause it goes a step farther and after present- 
ing a well-motivated problem, it solves it 
sensibly and satisfactorily. Police files are 
filled with frustrating unsolved mysteries— 
over 80 per cent of the total number of 
crimes committed remain unsolved. In com- 
mercial fiction, on the other hand, every 
crime is eventually explained, motivated, 
solved and punished. 


Hemingway is just one of many writers who 
turned from newswriting life-dramas to writ- 


What can we do about this basic instinct - 


ing fiction, because, as he says: “Regular 
newspaper work is Who shot Who? Who 
broke into where? When? How? But never 
Why? Not really Why.” 


How to Satisfy Suspense-hunger 


The only way an amateur author can be- 
come a pro is to recognize his readers’ sus- 
pense-hunger and to satisfy it. Where the 
amateur usually tends to tell all right away 
and let all the facts spill out immediately, 
the professional uses the same information to 
play cat and mouse with the reader: he starts 
to give the reader a fact, then interrupts it or 
pauses in a dramatic way before completing 
the information. Thus the pro is a holder- 
outer, but never a cheater or deceiver. The 
amateur might tell you: “Karen and Tom 
wanted a baby, and when they couldn’t have 
one of their own they tried to adopt an in- 
fant. When they couldn’t get a new baby 
they agreed to take five-year-old Ricky. At 
first there were awkward incidents and feel- 
ings and it looked as if they weren’t going to 
get along together; but finally they worked 
it out and all liked each other.” How would 
the pro handle the same story materials? He 
would use suspense-pauses to make the 
reader think, wonder and guess what would 
happen next. In planning your story you 
can express these suspense-pauses in ques- 
tion—either implied or stated somewhat like 
this: “What was the one thing that kept the 
marriage of Karen and Tom from being 
idyllically happy? After a teasing pause for 
considering several possible answers we learn 
that it’s their inability to have a baby. Why 
won't they adopt one? . .. Same process. Will 
Tom be able to persuade Karen to adopt? 
Yes. Can they get a baby? No. Why not? 
What should they do? . . . Can the social 
worker convince them they should apply for 
an older child? Yes. Do they get one? Yes. 
Do they like him? Does he like them? What 
seems to be the trouble? How do they remedy 
Br ans 

In working out your story before writing it, 
plan the questions as if they were interesting 
hurdles that the story will leap over or allur- 
ing mountain peaks to scale for a better view. 
If you prefer, consider your story an out- 
rigger canoe-ride: the suspense-pauses are 
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the waves that add thrills to the ride and 
move your story to a definite destination. 

An amateur often fails because he omits 
chances for suspense even in major dramas 
by telling us right away who killed Cock 
Robin and why and how he was caught. The 
pro on the other hand builds tiny, humdrum 
incidents into high drama merely by using a 
suspense gimmick. What could be a simpler 
situation than a nightschool teacher receiv- 
ing a briefcase from his Adult Education 
students? Yet Leo Rosten creates four sus- 
pense peaks of this incident in his HarPer’s 
story “The Case For Mr. Parkhill.” Ques- 
tion: What’s in the goldpaper-wrapped par- 
cel? Answer: An attache case .Question: 
Who will have the honor of presenting Mr. 
Parkhill with the keys for it? Answer: Miss 
Mitnick. Question: Why does she slump in 
her chair, ashen and oatmeal-colored—is she 
ill? Answer: She has stage-fright, and is 
cured by Mr. Kaplan. Question: Mr. Park- 
hill can’t understand why the initials on the 
case are M. P. when his first name does not 
start with M. Answer: He finally realizes 
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that, to his students he is “MISTER Park- 
hill,” thus the M. P. 

If such an insignificant scene can be made 
to yield four dramatic suspense-peaks, you 
can build many times that number in the 
exciting plot you are working on. 


Titilating The Reader’s Imagination 


Here are some of the opportunities you have 
for adding the mystery-factor that feeds the 
suspense-hunger of your reader: 

1) By arousing curiosity in the title. A 
head that gleams with guessability can be an 
irresistible lure to the reader and a definite 
help to the author. Examples: “Nothing Will 
Ever Take Its Place,” “My Brother Is An 
Only Child,” “ ‘Where Did You Go?’ ‘Out.’ 
‘What Did You Do? ‘Nothing,’” “Porcu- 
pines In The Artichokes,” “Man’s Second 
Best Friend,” “A Little Sickness Keeps You 
Healthy,” “The Head I Almost Lost,” “Why 
Good Parents Raise Neurotic Children,” 
“Gazebo,” “Desperate Hours,” “California’s 
Mystery Vegetable,” even news headlines 
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like “Sticky-Fingered Flutist Sought” or 
“They Died To See Devuba.” 


| 2) By creating a character whose traits 
‘make the reader wonder what’s going to 


happen next. After you know Auntie Mame, 
you're sure she’ll get into scrape after scrape 
and you wonder how she’ll get out of them. 
The same with other vividly-delineated per- 
sons like Dennis the Menace, Orphan Annie, 
and Mr. Magoo, whose nearsightedness 
never prevents him from cockily forging 
ahead and being stubbornly sure of himself 
no matter how wrong he really is. In our age 
of goof-off, there’s suspense in an overly-con- 
scientious draftsman who works harder than 
anyone else in his engineering office, without 
vacations or other privileges. When the rea- 
son comes, it must be convincing (for in- 
stance, the overly-conscientious draftsman 
has an inferiority complex because he’s the 
only man in the office without a college edu- 
cation. He tries to substitute dependability 
for a diploma, but only succeeds in becoming 
a doormat). 

3) By opening with a situation that fea- 
tures a mystery factor and makes us want to 
know more and answer the questions im- 
plied in the beginning. Often this opening 
mystery situation combines with characteri- 


zation, Examples: Why did the painfully’ 


honest anthropologist suddenly develop klep- 
tomania and why were his colleagues de- 
lighted? Why did the apparently-devoted 
bridegroom desert his lovely bride on their 
wedding night? Why did the brilliant, re- 
spected TV quiz contestant disappear after 


he had promised to testify before the con- 


gressional investigating committee? What 
made the man who had never lost his temper 
angry enough to kill? Why was the couple 
offered $2500 a month rent for their mediocre 
home on condition that they ask no questions 
and never see the mysterious tenant? Why 
does the insignificant little private volunteer 
for a death-promising mission that braver 
men tremble at? Why does the girl run away 
from the man she loves and after he finds her, 
why does she reject him and never see him 
again? Why does the screen star refuse the 
success he has worked all his life to obtain? 
Why? What? Who? Where? When? Right 
off the bat! 

4) By continuing all-over suspense through- 


out the story and creating as many cliff- 
hangers or “What’ll happen next’s” as possi- 
ble. Daphne du Maurier is excellent at this 
in all her stories. In “Scapegoat” the tanta- 
lizing question continues throughout: Why 
does the rich man want his double-in-appear- 
ance to live his life so completely? Finally, 
when we learn the reason, that he needs a 
substitute fall-guy to take the rap when he 
murders his wife, the author leaves us with 
another question mark at the end: which of 
the two men survives the showdown shoot- 
ing? Of course every whodunit is packed with 
suspense: Who committed the crime? Why? 
How and when and where will he be caught? 
There’s even more suspense if we don’t know 
whether a person was murdered or not. 
Clever authors keep readers guessing by 
pointing clues in the directions opposite to 
the truth. “Rebecca” is rife with suspense- 
questions. Was the first wife so wonderful? 
How did she die? If she was murdered, did 
the husband really kill her? Did the husband 
love Rebecca so much that he’ll never be 
able to love his second wife completely? What 
does the housekeeper’s hostility have to do 
with the whole thing? And many more. 

Throughout a story, in the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, hold your reader’s interest with 
implied questions: Will the protagonist 
achieve the love or approbation he craves? 
Will the chased victim escape? Will a person 
survive a medical crisis or a holocaust of 
nature or a war? 

5) By using tantalizing words and the 
principle of “Suppression,” that is, you, the 
writer, know what’s going to happen, but 
instead of telling the reader right away, you 
deliberately tease him with mystery-laden 
words. For instance: “at that moment there 
occured the grimmest episode of the day;” 
“then I learned something I’d rather never 
have to know;” “when I woke up that Tues- 
day I didn’t know that would be the most 
exciting day in my whole life;” “then he 
saw something he’d never forget;” “the 
news they brought was the reverse of what 
she expected ;” “it kept happening again and 
again and he knew he couldn’t stand it.” 

6) By setting up Road Blocks. This merely 
means that as the hero rushes toward a cer- 
tain goal, he is detained by unexpected events 
(Continued on page 75) 
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How to Mail Your Manuscript 


By Ouida Verizzo 





Do you find the mechanics of mailing your 
finished manuscripts almost as exhausting— 
and much less fun—than writing the words 
you hope editors are eagerly awaiting? 

Mailing manuscripts is easy once you know 
how. When you have a system, and keep the 
proper materials on hand, you'll no longer be 
tempted to let your creative efforts moulder 
away in your desk because mailing them off 
is such an effort. 

Hie yourself down to the local stationers 
and get the following supplies: 

1) Long (912” x 4%”) white commercial 
size envelopes for short manuscripts unac- 
companied by photographs. (Number 10; 24 
pound paper). 

2) Heavy manila envelopes, size 9 x 12 
inches, with clasps and gummed flaps. 
(Cheaper by the dozen! ) 
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3) A package of address labels without 4 
“Contents: merchandise” notation. 

4) A box of “First Class Mail” stickers. 

This is all you will need for professional- 
looking mailings of anything but book-length 
manuscripts, unless you plan to send photo- 
graphs or other illustrative material. In that 
case you will also need a supply of stiff caré- 
boards or corrugated boards cut to abou! 
834 x 1134 inches. 

Now you are ready to get down to business 
First, fasteri your typed manuscript and 3 
cover letter, if one is necessary, together with 
a paper clip, unless the manuscript is too 
bulky. Never, never, staple or bind a manvu- 
script! 

Next, prepare yourenvelopes. If your manv- 
script is short, say, up to five pages, use the 
long white envelopes. Address one to the 
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editor, and another one to yourself. Slip the 
slf-addressed envelope, address side up, 
vertically under the paper clip. Then fold 
the manuscript in thirds, and insert in the 
first envelope. Leave it unsealed. 

If your manuscript is longer, or if you are 
including photographs or illustrations, use 
the manila envelopes. This time prepare two 
mailing labels, one for the editor, and one 
addressed to you. Take a manila envelope, 
gue on the editor’s label, together with a 
“first class” sticker. Fold another manila en- 
velope in half, put on the self-addressed 
label and another “first class sticker,” and 
slide it under the manuscript clip, label side 
up. If you are also sending photographs, 
mark both manila envelopes on the front and 
back: PHOTOGRAPHS—DO NOT 
BEND, and place photographs and manu- 
script between two cardboards. Insert in the 
first envelope, and again, leave it unsealed. 
At the post-office have your envelope with 
all the contents weighed for first class mail. 
If the clerk tells you 12 cents, buy twice that 
amount of stamps. Put 12 cents on the letter 
addressed to the editor, and the other 12 
cents on the self-addressed envelope. Slide 
the manuscript up far enough in the manila 
envelope to paste the stamps on the enclosed 


envelope, and then slide it back again. With . 


the white envelopes, you’ll have to do a little 
unfolding. 

Your manuscript can be registered, if you 
wish, although relatively few beginning 
writers feel that this extra expense is neces- 
sary. It can be expedited by special delivery, 
but this would seem a bit pretentious unless 
editors are panting for your material. 

Now you are ready to seal your envelope, 
mail, and pray! 


Book Manuscripts: A Special Problem 


Short book manuscripts are handled in the 
same manner. Place bulky ones in an emptied 


typewriter paper box, which is in turn pro- 
tected by corrugated board or placed in an- 
other slightly larger box, and then wrapped. 
Make out an address label and glue it on. 

Before last August, the best way to send a 
book manuscript was by Railway Express, 
insured, Publishing houses were usually in- 
structed to return them the same way, with 
shipping charges collect. You can still use 
this method, but now there is another, that is 
much more advantageous financially, even 
thdugh the manuscript may be a little longer 
in transit. It applies only if the parcel weighs 
16 ounces or more. 

Mark the package “Educational Materi- 
als.” You will pay, without regard to zone, a 
low, low cost of 9 cents for the first pound and 
5 cents for each additional pound or fraction. 
Photographs or other illustrations may be 
included with the manuscript at this special 
rate. These packages can be insured at regu- 
lar parcel post rates, and it is always wise to 
do so. 

In your cover letter be sure to ask that the 
manuscript be returned (if it “doesn’t meet 
the publisher’s present needs”) by mail with 
the package marked “Educational Materi- 
als,” and insured for whatever amount you 
specify. Enclose stamps to cover postage, in- 
surance, and 4 return letter. Most publishing 
houses toss these stamps in a stamp drawer, 
and if they return the manuscript, pay for the 
postage from petty cash. They also supply 
their own labels. 

The “Educational Materials” regulation 
provides for the inclusion of a letter, under 
the condition that the parcel also be marked 
“Letter Enclosed,” and that four cents addi- 
tional postage be used. This is not practical, 
however, when the amount of postage re- 
quired is unknown (i.e., the first time you 
send your opus out). It is easier to attach 
your letter to the outside of the package after 
it has been weighed and you have bought 
your stamps. Just remember to take some 
sticky tape to the post office with you to do 
the attaching. 

If all the above seems burdensome, here is a 
cheerful thought. Once you begin to sell 
regularly to top markets, your mailing prob- 
lems will disappear. You'll send out each 
manuscript only once—to your agent. From 
then on, it will be Ais worry! 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 





In 200 Prizes 
For Short-Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 26th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short-short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, and 
closes April 25th, 1960. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 


contest is open to all writers. 


HERE ARE 


1. All short-short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscripion entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 
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Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 


THE RULES 


than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer! 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 
1960. Three judges will read each scrip! 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 
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Ist Prize 


$500 CASH 
2nd Prize 


The key to a new world of beauty 
and enchantment. This winner will 
receive a complete Voit Underwater 
Diving Lung, expert instruction in 
the use of it, and will sail into the 
blue Caribbean Sea to explore the 
wonders of the water world for five 
days. Food, compressed air, and 
underwater writing equipment in- 
cluded. If allergic to water, alter- 
nate prize of $300. 


3rd Prize 


To record on-the-spot impressions 
wherever you go, a Dictet portable 
recorder with long-lasting battery. 
Weighs only 2 Ibs. 11 ounces (less 
than most women’s purses). 


4th Prize 


Since climbing mountains is one way 
to become a best-seller, Writer's 
Digest will equip you with a moun- 
tain-climbing outfit and send you 
to Denver for a week from where 
you can launch a Pike's Peak ex- 
pedition. 


5th Prize 


A Polaroid Highlander Camera for 
finished pictures a few seconds 
after you take them, complete with 
Wink Eye, carrying case, and film. 


+ 
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6th to 14th Prize 


Latest 1960 portable typewriter, 
your choice of Smith-Corona, Royal, 
or Remington. 


15th Prize 


The services of a professional pho- 
tographer (if possible, a member 
of the American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers) for a day. 


16th to 24th Prize 


Two cents a word for each word in 
your story. 


25th Prize 


An interview with an established 
writer awaits you. Travel and over- 
night expenses furnished. In addi- 
tion, if your article is accepted for 
publication in WD, you will receive 
$25 payment for each printed page 
in WD. 


26th to 40th Prize 


An intimate, direct study of five 
markets, each month for a year, 
covering General, Quality, Wom- 
en's, Men's and Confession markets. 


41st to 49th Prize 


One cent a word for each word in 
your story. 


T 





50th Prize 


The inspiration of the theatre.. A 
season's subscription ticket to the 
Summer Theatre nearest you. 


51st to 70th Prize 


The world at your fingertips. A de- 
tailed full-size Rand-McNally Globe 
with brass meridian for easy loca- 
tion of places. Flying milage be- 
tween any two points. 


71st to 80th Prize 


The inspiration of music. Your 
choice of any three long-playing 
records from the collection of the 
world's largest record seller. 


81st to 90th Prize 


An _ insulated Penguin Server to 
keep your meal warm while you 
finish that last page or to put your 
mss. on ice, if necessary. 


91st to 100th Prize 


A luminous desk-travel, 30-hour 
clock with loud bell. Easily shut off. 


101st to 199th Prize 


A deed to a square foot of Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, plus certificate re- 
cording the place your story won. 


200th Prize 


A live wire. 





$3,500 
Contest 


Entry Name 
Blank | 
City 








(check which) 


O Stery enclosed. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


O Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


a 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. 


© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


0 Story will be sent later 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (1. 
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Are You A Language Square? 


By Ethel Strainchamps 


If you think yowre “hip” to the new American col- 


loquialisms, try defining the list at the end of this 


article prepared by an expert on usage. Her articles 


appear in Harpers, Charm, St. Louis Post-Disptach 


and other top markets. 


Are you too adverb-conscious? Always re- 
minding yourself to say “drive slowly,” “come 
quickly” and “it surely is’? Do “hold on 
tight,” “talk louder” and “nowhere near” 


seem vaguely offensive to your ear? 


And when you hear yourself splitting an in- 
finitive or ending a sentence with a preposi- 
tion, do you have a nagging sense of having 
committed a social blunder? 

If your answer to these questions is yes, ou 
may be a language square. You are showing 
signs of the grammar-book syndrome which, 
in its advanced stages, inhibits communica- 
tion and makes your conversation and your 
correspondence sound stilted and artificial. 

The cure for it is to get a good modern dic- 
tionary and a new book on grammar and 
look up the suspicious words and usages that 
too often tempt your tongue or that too 
many other people seem to you to be habitu- 
ally wrong about. In most such cases you 
will find that you are being constrained by 
unfounded prejudices. 

Your dictionary will show you, for instance, 
that short adjectives like loud, slow, quick, 
sure, near and tight are adverbs too, and al- 
ways have been. 

The rule against splitting infinitives, you 
will find, “has never been universally ob- 
served by good writers.” H. W. Fowler, an 
authority on English usage who wrote back 
in the 1920’s, said, “A split infinitive is pref- 
erable to either of two things, to real ambi- 
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guity and to patent artificiality.” As an ex- 
ample of the kind of split infinitive he ap- 
proved he gave, “Our object is to further 
cement trade relations.” And he demon- 
strated that moving further to any other 
place in the sentence changed its meaning. 
Try it! 

Bergen and Cornelia Evans, authors of A 
Dictionary of Contemporary American Us- 
age, agree. In fact they go a little further and 
say, “The rule against ‘splitting the infinitive’ 
contradicts English grammar and the prac- 
tice of our best writers.” 

As for the rule against prepositions follow- 
ing their objects, Fowler says, “Those who 
lay down the rule that final prepositions are 
‘inelegant’ are unconsciously trying to de- 
prive the English language of a valuable re- 
source, which has been used freely by all our 
greatest writers except those whose instinct 
for English idiom has been overpowered by 
notions of correctness derived from Latin 
standards.” 

The Evanses believe that putting the prepo- 
sition first in certain sentences, such as, “For 
what are you looking?” is “unnatural Eng- 
lish and is seldom used by a native speaker 
of the language.” 


A Move To Purity 


The fairly recent return to a preference for 
simplicity and naturalness in language by the 
cultural pace-setters here and in England has 
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not only caused a re-examination of some of 
these old “rules” but has affected the status 
of long lists of long and “refined” words. 

British cultural observers have labelled the 
over-refined speaker as “Non-U” which is 
another word for square. The Upperclass in 
England—and the hip in this democracy— 
have been found to prefer the simpler, 
homelier, older words. Of the following 
pairs, for example, they would choose the 
second: desire—want; home— house; 
wealthy—rich; dentures—false teeth; ill— 
sick; in regard to —about; fatigued—tired ; 
transpire—happen ; endeavor—try. 

The modern distaste for anything that 
smacks of affectation extends to most long 
and unusual words, though very few lovers 
of our langauge will share Rudolph Flesch’s 
total satisfaction with this development. Mr. 
Flesch, in his most recent book on usage, ob- 
serves, probably with accuracy, that a large 
vocabulary “may actually hinder your suc- 
cess—because it marks you as socially in- 
ferior.” 

Anyone who wants to cultivate a pleasant, 
natural vocabulary should remember that 
fancy new synonyms for common words have 
even less to recommend them than fancy old 
ones. Madison Avenue jargon and govern- 
ment bureaucratese might well be left to the 
admen and the bureaucrats. To say, “That 
job is better moneywise” is no improvement 
over saying that it has financial advantages. 
And such words as overall and finalize are 
rarely better than some of their older, more 
exact synonyms. 

Even slang, though it can be overdone, is 
usually more forceful and exact than this 
pompous language and it is at least some- 
times amusing. 

At any rate much of it is now being used in 
the kind of writing that used to require 
formal language, and he who would be hip 
should know what it means. 

For that reason I am appending a gloss- 
ary of slang words that I have actually found 
recently in general-circulation magazines: 
all that jazz et cetera. 
all that yak, et cetera. 
beat, adj., exhausted (I’m beat). 
beat, n., (usually used in the plural) —mem- 

ber of a faddish group professing a new 

nihilism (among the beats). 


beatnik, n.—same as beat, n. 

beat-up, adj.—dilapidated. 

blooper, n.—embarrassing mistake. 

booboo, n.—even more embarrassing mis- 
take. 

boffo, adj.—hilarious (a boffo perform- 
ance). 

boffola, n.—a laugh. 

bug, v. t.—to annoy or irritate (that bugs 
me); to attach a wire-tapping device to. 

charge, n.—a feeling of excitement or pleas- 
sure. 

chicken, adj.—cowardly. 

chicken out, v. i.—to lose one’s courage. 

clobber, v t.—to demolish (figuratively). 

con job, n.—act of persuasion by devious 
means. 

dig, v. t—to understand (now usually im- 
plies approval; I dig Ernest Hemingway). 

dodge, n.—profession or calling (the public- 
relations dodge). 

far out, adj.—very avant-garde. 

flap, n.—dither (without fluster or flap). 

flip, v. i—to be overcome by strong emotion. 

fun, adj.—enjoyable (a fun party). 

goof, v. i—to make a blooper or booboo. 

goof off, v.i—to let the mind wander; v.t.— 
to waste (usually said of time or money). 

goof-off, adj.—incompetent (some goof-off 
private). 

hassle, n.—a ruckus. 

hip, adj.—in the know (var. of hep, which 
is now archaic). 

hoked-up, adj.—having falsely sentimental 
trappings added (hoked-up version). 

kick, n.—binge (on a music kick); also 
means the same as charge, which see. 

like, adv.—approximately (he has been 
mayor like three years); so to speak (we 
were like clobbered). 

make like, v. t.—to act in the manner of 

nothing, adj.—worthless (a nothing show). 

nowhere—adj.—totally ineffectual (the 
music was nowhere). 

pressure, v. t.—to coerce (pressured into 
going). 

wheel, n.—an important personage. 

wheeler-dealer, n.—finagler (the wheeler- 
dealer that Mr. Sinatra plays). 

yak, v. ito engage in a harangue; yak it 
up—to engage in idle chatter. 

yak, n.—a laugh; boffola (var. of yock). 
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Trade Journals 


Craft, Model & Hobby Industry, 30 East 29th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Monthly, 50c per copy, $5 
yearly. Jack Wax, Editor. Written for retailers 
and jobbers of craft, model and hobby merchan- 
dise. Uses success stories describing the merchan- 
dising methods used by hobby shop proprietors to 
increase sales. Must be written from the trade 
pofnt of view. Photos of the outside of the store 
—inside—layout. Up to 1000 words, 2c per word, 
plus $3 per pix used. Will send specification sheet. 
No fiction or poetry. Reports immediately. 


Modern Garden Center, 71 East Foothill Blvd., 
P. O. Box 916, Arcadia, Calif., is in the market for 
illustrated articles to 750 words, photo stories and 
photo-and-caption “shorts” on successful merchan- 
dising and management efforts of firms and depart- 
ments selling lawn, garden and outdoor living sup- 
plies. Articles must develop one point, cover it 
thoroughly. We’re not in the market for “general 
success’’ stories. Particularly needs articles on re- 
tailers in the Midwest and the East. Pays 3c a 
word, plus $5 per photo, on acceptance. Photo- 
and-caption brings $10 to $20. Jan Meichel is Asso- 
ciate Editor. Write for Memo to Correspondents. 


Jobber Times, same address as Modern Garden 
Center, written for wholesalers and their salesmen 
handling hardware, housewares, garden supplies 
and outdoor living products, is in the market for 
articles up to 1500 words, photo stories and photos- 
and-captions about successful efforts of these 
wholesalers throughout the country. Wants ac- 
counts of their specific efforts to improve sales, 
profits, or customer acceptance. Pays 3c per word ; 
$5 per photo; photo-and-caption, $7.50 to $15; 
all on acceptance. Jan Meichel, Associate Editor. 
Memo to Correspondents available. 


Outdoor Advertiser, 421 Seventh Ave., New York 


1, N. Y. Monthly, 50c per copy, $5 yearly. Jesse. 


Stechel, Editor. Written for advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, buying, using and interested in all 
forms of out-of-door advertising. Photos essential. 
No fixed rate of payment, on publication. No 
poetry or fiction. Reports within two wecks. 
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Restaurant Management, 230 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 40c per copy, $4 yearly. 
Thomas D. Endicott, Editor. Written for restau- 
rant owners, operators, chain executives, man- 
agers. Wants articles on unusual operations— 
merchandising — promotion ideas, case histories. 
Always query first. Richard Morehouse, Depart- 
ment Editor. Payment 3c per word, on publi- 
cation. Wants 8x10 pix with mss. Pays $5 per pix. 
No fiction or poetry. Reports 3-6 weeks. 


Correction 


United States Naval Institute Proceedings, Annap- 
olis, Md. Commander William M. A. Greene, U.S. 
Navy, Editor, writes us that we have given the 
wrong impression in our listing in the Noventber 
issue. We said it was directed towards civilians. 
Commander Greene says it is definitely designed 
for the professional naval officer rather than for 
the general public. It is also of interest to all of 
the armed forces and others who are interested in 
naval, maritime and international affairs. Articles 
should be on subjects of importance to regular 
members, who are mostly career officers of the 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard. Associate 
members are: other members of the Armed 
Forces ; leaders in business, industry, and the pro- 
fessions ; and distinguished foreign naval officers. 
Total membership has now reached 50,000. 


Education 


Earnest Worker, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
Quarterly, 40c per copy, $2 yearly. William B. 
Gaston, Editor. Written for teachers of adult 
classes and others using international uniform 
series. Technical helps for the teacher, infor- 
mation. Uses five articles each issue, not more 
than 15,600 words. Payment $20 on acceptance. 
No fiction, pix, poetry seldom. Reports when 
proofs are received. 


General 


American Heritage, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly, $3.95 per copy, $15 yearly. Oli- 
ver Jense, Editor. Written for a general, informed 
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audience, but naturally leans toward those inter- 
ested in history, art and the American past. Wants 
articles and features on American history in the 
broadest sense—political, social, literary, economic, 
military. No fiction, no verse or poetry. Occasion- 
ally buys pictures. Pays from $200 to $500 on 
acceptance, reports usually within a month. 


The American Mercury, 250 West 57th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Monthly, 35c per copy, $4 yearly. 
Miss Maurine Halliburton, Managing Editor. 
Written for people interested in current events, 
government and political trends. Strongly anti- 
communistic. Wants articles and features on those 
subjects. No fiction, pix or poetry. Payment on 
agreement with author, on acceptance. 


The American Scholar, 1811 Q St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. Quarterly, $1 per copy, $4 yearly. 
Hiram Haydn, Editor. Written for intelligent lay- 
men. Wants nontechnical articles on current 
affairs, the cultural scene, politics, the arts, reli- 
gion, science and philosophy, written for the gen- 
eral reader. The best length is approximately 4000 
words. Pays $100 on acceptance. No pix or fiction. 
Pays $15-30 for poetry, no specific type or length. 
Reports in two to three weeks. 


The American Zionist, 145 East 32nd St., New 
York 16, N. Y. Monthly except July and August. 
25c per copy, $2 yearly. Mr. Ernest E. Barbarash, 
Editor. Written for membership and subscribers of 
Zionist Organization of America, those interested 
in State of Israel, Middle East and Zionism. Wants 
articles of no more than 1600 words dealing in the 
main with problems facing Zionism and current 
events relating to Israel. Payment $25 for article 
after publication. Pix with mss. only. No fiction 
or poetry. 


Cats Magazine, 4 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Monthly, price 35c, $4 yearly. Raymond D. 
Smith, Editor. Written for cat owners and breed- 
ers. Wants articles and features 1500-2200 words 
on the cat in relation to cultural activities, art, 
science, history, literature, medicine. Also wants 
light fiction, 1500 words. Jean Laux, Department 
Editor. Pays 1%-2c per word. Buys pix with mss. 
Occasionally pix with captions. 5x7 or larger, 
$3-$5. Cover pix, 8x11, $20-$25. Pays on accept- 
ance. Uses poetry about cats, 10c per line, up to 
25 lines. Tries to report in 2 to 3 weeks. 


The Dial, 461 Park Ave., South, New York 16, 
N. Y. Quarterly, $1.50 per copy, $5 yearly. James 
H. Silberman, Editor. Quality fiction. No nonfic- 
tion wanted. Wants finished, polished stories of 
quality. No romance, westerns, science fiction, con- 
fessions. No synopses of stories. Rate of payment: 
minimum $100, maximum $1500. No pix or poetry. 
Payment on acceptance, reports in 4-6 weeks. 


New Mexico Farm and Ranch Magazine, 240 W. 
Court, Las Cruces, N. M. Monthly, 15c per copy, 
$1.50 yearly. Robert E. Stearns, Managing Editor. 
Written for farmers and ranchers of New Mexico 
and bordering areas of other states. Wants news 
features on events in New Mexico agriculture in 





YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 
$25,000 from Colgate 
$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 
$20,000 from Crest-Pace 
$15,000 from Dole Pineapple 
$15,000 from Remington 
$10,000 from Green Giant Peas 
$10,000 from Hoover 
$10,000 from Lava Soap 
$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN"— 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 
on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 
1510 Rideout Way Whittier, California 











LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
OS ree 5.00 

Three acts .............. 7.50 

| i Saath 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 
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snappy but factual style, aimed primarily at the 
money-making interests of the commercial pro- 
ducer. Check magazine for average length of arti- 
cles. Pays 70c per column inch. No fiction or 
poetry. Wants 5x7 pix with mss. Can use smaller. 
Pays $4 each for exclusive pix, $3 for reprints; $5 
for covers. No cartoons wanted at the present time. 
Pays on publication, reports as soon as possible. 


The New Republic, 1244 19th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Weekly, 25c per copy, $8 yearly. 
Gilbert A. Harrison, Editor. Written for intellec- 
tual, liberal people interested in politics, economics, 
literature, the arts and world affairs. Wants arti- 
cles and features about 1800 words on subjects 
mentioned. Payment by arrangement. No fiction, 
no pix. High-quality poetry, 70c per line. Pays on 
publication. Reports within three weeks. 


Tradition, 16854 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Monthly, new price 35c per copy, $4 yearly. Called 
the Magazine of America’s Picturesque Past. L. W. 
Mueller, Editor. Written for an adult audience 
above average in education. Wants articles on 
unique, unexplored areas of America’s past. Fac- 
tual accuracy is an absolute necessity. Wants reader 
to feel that he is witnessing an event while it is 
happening. Is not interested in a museum tour. 
Invented dialogue should be kept to an absolute 
minimum. Pays Ic per word on publication. Is 
very interested in illustrations. Pays $5 for each 
one used. Reports 2-3 weeks. 


Features 


B. P. Singer Features, 7361 Stanton Ave., Buena 
Park, Calif., serving 125 publications in 22 coun- 
tries, wants romantic short stories, mystery stories, 
love novels and travel features with color pictures. 
Send queries to Mr. Kurt Singer. 


Astrology 


Astrology Guide, listed in the December issue as 
Salisbury, Md., now has its offices at 441 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Monthly magazine. 


Your Personal Astrology Magazine, 441 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Quarterly, 50c per copy, 
$2 yearly. Dal Lee, Editor. Directed to those who 
are interested in astrology, E.S.P., clairvoyance, 
telepathy. Wants articles and features about 2000 
words in easily-readable style. Interested in the 
relationship of astrology to religion. On the com- 
mon level seeks articles to show the reader how 
astrology can help in affairs of health, money and 
romance. Pays lc per word. Reports almost imme- 
diately. Pays before publication, but not on accept- 
ance. No pix or poetry. 


Do-it-Yourselfers 


Workbench, 543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, 
Mo. Bi-monthly, 35c per copy, $2 yearly. Jay W. 
Hedden, Editor. Written for homeowners, do-it- 
yourselfers. Wants articles on how-to-make toys, 
furniture, remodelling. Writing style not too im- 
portant. Give accurate dimensions of projects. 
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Drawings can be rough, but accurate. Want good 
8x10 B&W photos. Please read several issues to 
determine requirements. Pays $20 to $50 per page, 
photos-and-copy package. Also buys pix with cap- 
tions, 8x10 B&W showing a specific do-it-yourself 
idea, or human-interest shot in the same field. $5 
up per pix. No fiction or poetry. Pays on accept- 
ance, reports in a week to 10 days. 


Confessions 


Intimate Story, 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Monthly, 25c per copy, $3 yearly. Mary Lu- 
cile Proctor, Editor. Written for teen-agers and 
young marrieds. Wants fiction only. First-person 
stories of serious love problems and family conflict 
in everyday life, with new twist to basic human 
nature. Emphasis on teen dating and marriage. 
Particularly seeking teen-age boy or man’s story. 
Pays 3c per word, on publication. No pix or poetry. 
Reports in one month. 


Modern Romances, Dell Publishing, 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Monthly, 25c per copy, 
$2.50 yearly. Readers almost entirely female, ages 
13 to 60 (median 23-24), workshirt (lower-middle 
or lower class). Wants authoritative, warm, simply 
written articles on important subjects (health, 
child care, etc.) of broad general interest to moth- 
ers of babies and young children for the YOUR 
BABY section. Query first. Food, beauty and gen- 
eral interest features are staff-written or assigned. 
Payment to $115 on acceptance. Eleanor Kent, 
Articles Editor. Fiction requirements—any good 
story with narrator and milieu same as that of 
audience. Length 5000-10,000 words. Occasionally 
buys two-part serials up to 20,000. Themes involve 
universal problems of everyday living: love, sex, 
marriage, marital and family relationships, religion. 
Henry P. Malgreen, Fiction Editor. 


Real Story, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Monthly, 15c per copy. Harriet David, Editor. 
Written for young married women, ages 18-25, 
also young unmarried women and _ teenagers. 
Wants articles on baby care, love, marriage, health, 
home care—simply written—about 1000 words. 
Payment from $35 to $100. Also wants good, 
strong confession stories, from either male or fe- 
male viewpoint, with drama, suspense, preferably 
on a new theme—4000-10,000 words. Also short- 
shorts, 2500-4000 words. Payment on acceptance, 
reports in about two months. 


Real Romances, Uncensored Confessions, My 
Love Secret, Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Monthly magazines, 15c per 
copy. Harriet David, Editor. Requirements same 
as Real Story. 


True Story, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Monthly, 25c per copy, $2.50 yearly. Nina S. Dor- 
rance, Editor. Written for young married women, 
with small income, high-school education. Wants 
first-person stories of interest to average American 
young homemakers. Pays approximately 5c per 
word. No pix or poetry. 
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eee AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO 





LIKE TO WRITE ...... 








50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


~ INSTITUTE | ==: 


FREE Literary Test May Qualify You 
for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING! 


, \HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a small private school com- 
pletely owned and operated by successful writers and editors, 
offers individualized home-study training in fiction, non-fiction, 

or dramatic writing to people who qualify. All work is planned to be 

done at home and in spare time. You also submit original work of any 
type prepared under the direction of a working writer or editor, or 
written on subjects of your own choice. 


Because of the limited enrollment our staff of working writers and 
editors can supply a degree of personal attention not usually found in 
home-study schools. Work may be elementary or advanced. Manu- 
scripts that seem ready to submit to market are turned over to an ethi- 
cal, non-advertising literary agent for placement on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. 


> SEND FOR FREE TEST < 


An interesting Literary Aptitude Test will be sent on request. Many 
men and women who never wrote a line for publication have passed 
this test and made a success of the training. There is no charge for it. 
Inquirers also receive the booklet “The Best Job in the World” listing 
successful graduates of the Magazine Institute. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All inquiries are confidential. The Magazine Institute 
does not employ field representatives of any type. 


The MAGAZINE ° peustermmm 


Plese, Dept. 83-5 


R Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


send me your free Literary Aptitude Test 
and other information about your “colaing "he 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 








Photojournalism 


By Rus Arnold 


Many photo-journalists are convinced that 
they would do much better if they could 
move to New York. It’s true that most edi- 
torial offices are located there, and it would 
be a lot easier to become acquainted with 
editors if all you had to do was get on a sub- 
way, portfolio under your arm, and drop in 
at the magazine office. 

On the other hand, personal contact with 
editors is not the solution to all your market- 
ing problems, and there are some advantages 
to not living in New York. 

Let’s say you move from Dubuque, Iowa, to 
New York. You visit an editor, get in to see 
him, he likes your work, and wants to give 
you an assignment. But it happens that his 
readership lives all over the country, so he 
has to spread his story coverage around the 
map. As a result he seldom has assignments 
in New York. At the moment, he has just 
one story he needs covered, and it happens to 
be on a farm near Platteville, Wisc., about 
25 miles north of Dubuque, Iowa. Unfortu- 
nately the story doesn’t warrant paying your 
round-trip plane fare and travel-time, so do 
you know any dependable photographer out 
there, somewhere, that you can recommend 
to him? 

So let’s not take time, or space, to argue the 
advantages or disadvantages of your geo- 
graphical situation. Let’s consider, instead, 
how you go about your marketing problems, 
wherever you may be. When I think of mar- 
keting problems, I think of Werner Stoy, 
who is as far as you can possibly be from 
New York and still be in the United States. 


The Hawaii Story 


Werner Stoy first went to Honolulu in 1940 
as a press photographer. Before that he’d 
worked around Los Angeles, and studied 
with Will Connell at the Art Center School. 
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During the ten years after he got to the 
islands he got to know Hawaii very well, and 
became a highly competent photographer. 
But his work was anonymous, and he estab- 
lished no sales contacts. When he stepped 
out on his own in 1950 he faced the same 
problems every beginning free-lance must 
solve. How do you get assignments? How do 
you get editors to know what you can do? 
How do you find out what editors want? In 
his case, the problems were complicated by 
the great distance between him and the 
major editorial markets. 

His first decision was to establish local 
“‘bread-and-butter accounts.’’ By much 
searching he found local editors, publishers, 
ad agencies, and others who could use his 
services. True, this was not very exciting for 
a photographer who'd sold his first color 
cover to SATEVEPOST ten years earlier, but he 
wisely felt that no matter where you live you 
have to canvass the local markets before 
reaching out to the bigger national (or, in 
his case, “mainland” ) markets. 

As he worked with these local markets and 
got stories into print with his by-line, he used 
them to call his work to the attention of 
mainland editors. Rather than send them 
random samples of pictures, he mailed clip- 
pings of his published stories. Whenever pos- 
sible he included a short note suggesting that 
a particular aspect of the story might be 
developed further to appeal to the editor’s 


’ particular readership, and that in any event 


he was available for assignments. 

He also realized very early what some free- 
lances never learn—that you must diversify 
if you’re to make a go of it. He still finds this 
true today, when he is solidly established as 
Hawaii’s outstanding editorial and advertis- 
ing photographer. “If I depended on any one 
portion of my business as a livelihood,” he 
tells me, “I’d probably starve.” 














Ever Wonder Why... 


--.-¥our MS Comes Back So Fast? 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





Different photographers find different ways 
to diversify. Werner Stoy took the path many 
other photo-journalists, far from the major 
markets, have taken: he built a studio organ- 
ization, I can mention dozens of others 
who've done the same, including Hugh Ack- 
royd in Portland, Ore., Dick Mercer in San 
Francisco, Ed Miley in Dallas, Herb Mc- 
Laughlin in Phoenix. In Werner Stoy’s case 
the studio has grown to an organization 
known as Camera Hawaii, with a staff of 
eight. Werner divides his time between run- 
ning the studio and covering all the editorial 
assignments, including stories for LiFe, 
Sports ILLUSTRATED, TIME, ForTUNE, SAT- 
EVEPOST, Ho.ipay, half a dozen stories for 
Exzony, and so on. Just before Hawaii be- 
came the fiftieth state he did special assign- 
ments for the U. S. Information Agency, in- 
cluding picture stories on 16 islanders for 
publication in Asian countries. Yet there are 
times when he goes two or three months with 
no editorial assignments or at best a few 
small ones. 


What About Agents? 


The obvious question to ask him was what 
success he’d had in using agents to get him 
mainland representation. His answer to this 
should be interesting to any photo-journalist 
living far from the major markets. 

“T’ve never found a completely satisfactory 
agent,” he admits. A good stock house seems 
to do very little about selling you for assign- 
ments, A good representative, on the other 
hand, seldom bothers with stock sales and 
doesn’t want to get involved in building a 
picture library. I realize it’s better to work 
with only one agent, but I have not found 
anyone who is active enough in my behalf to 
warrant doing this. 

“T have, to a certain extent, relied on FPG 
as a stock house, but have also handled many 
special requests from Alpha, Photo Re- 
searchers, Photo Library, and many others. I 
find that sales through picture agents seldom 
amount to more than 25 or 30% of my main- 
land sales.” 

“Just how much do you depend on stock 
picture sales,” I asked him. 

“Very little,” he said, to my surprise. “What 
stock file I have built up was primarily 
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Photo: Mori Yamada 


Werner Stoy, in his Hawaii setting. 


picked as I went along, and as a result of 
keeping a camera handy, especially on week- 
ends. It is far too expensive for me to take 
time off to pursue the elusive speculation 
sale, particularly when you consider how 
long it takes to cash in on stock pictures.” 


What’s It Like in Hawaii? 


I know many photographers would consider 
it heavenly to be able to live and work in 
those glamorous, photogenic islands in the 
mid-Pacific, with the beautiful blue skies, 
clear water, graceful hula girls and hand- 
some surf-riders. So I asked Werner Stoy, 
“What’s it like, working in Hawaii?” 

“It’s a real headache,” he replied. “Hono- 
lulu, while a large city, is more like an iso- 
lated town. We work on far smaller budgets, 
lower picture prices, and lower pay scales 
than do comparable photographers on the 
mainland. Here a firm generally sells only in 
the Hawaiian market, where on the main- 
land it might have a national market. This 
makes a big difference in that firm’s photog- 
raphy budget. 

“The islands are very competitive; Hono- 
lulu alone has some 300 photographers listed. 
One of our problems has been the undercut- 
ting of prices by some photographers, but 








I’ve held firm. Sometimes I lose an assign- 
ment on price, but in the long run I seem to 
get the accounts back once they realize qual- 
ity and service are more important than 
price.” 

What about the scenery, and the dancing 
girls, and the surf-boards? It turns out that 
this sort of subject matter plays a very small 
part in Werner Stoy’s picture-taking. Out- 
side of the travel market, there isn’t much 
sale for routine Hawaii-type scenics. He does 
turn out color pictures for the advertising 
and public relations departments of such 
clients as Northwest Airlines, to be used in 
travel publications. But a recent story, I 
think, gives the best idea of how resourceful 
you have to be in an over-photographed area, 
and how you have to keep looking for the 
twist or hook that will give you sure-fire sales. 

The catamaran is the typical sailboat of the 
Pacific Islands. It has been sketched, painted, 
and photographed for several hundred years; 
every tourist brings back at least one cata- 
maran picture. Hardly the sort of thing for a 
hard-working photo-journalist to bother 


with. Recently Werner Stoy learned that this 
ancient type of vessel, once built of a hol- 
lowed log or sticks tied together, was now 
being built experimentally of modern alu- 
minum, He did a story on this, and sold it to 
MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED. 


Taxes, Anybody? 


Before you make out that income tax report, 
hear this. Unless you’re a tax expert it will 
pay you to have an accountant prepare your 
return. He’ll probably use Form 1040. You 
report all money taken in, but your tax is on 
NET income after deducting business ex- 
pense, and certain personal deductions. 

Basically there are two things to keep in 
mind. You must report all income, even 
money paid to you by clients for travel or 
other expense. You should deduct all legiti- 
mate business expenses, including actual 
amounts you pay for travel expense, but 
make sure you have records or receipts to 
back up all deductions. 

Here are some of the things you as a free- 





Beginners Only 


Ov the 15th of each month, Writer’s Digest en- 
rolls a selected group of students in its Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a good record 
of mss. sales are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing is to help each student master the vital quali- 
ties needed to write short stories worthy of publi- 
cation. Part of the instruction consists of detailed 
criticism of two 5,000 word short stories that you 
write. The course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
will not suddenly become professional writers, nor 
will they earn $500 a week from their writing. 
They will, however, understand a few secrets of 


professional writing and be able to compose at, 
readable English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under ex- 
perienced, professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. Complete de- 
tails and an outline of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individualized instruction 
sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





Name 


0 Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 














Tropic lagoons at Hilo Bay, City of Hilo off to 


lance photo-journalist may be entitled to de- 
duct as business expenses: 

Any rent for studio, office or darkroom, or 
a reasonable part of home-rent if used for 
work. Also, the pro-rated part of telephone, 
electricity, water, gas bills. Travel expense on 
assignments, including cabs. Salaries to as- 
sistants, model fees, agent’s fees, etc. Dues in 
any professional societies. 

Business postage (get receipts from the 
postmaster when you buy stamps). Material 
costs: film, paper, flashbulbs, chemicals, proc- 
essing lab bills. Office expenses: stationery, 
mailing materials; get receipts if you buy 
these for cash. Bank charges on your business 
account. Books and magazines used for re- 
search. Special work clothes (arctic clothes, 
skin-diving gear, coveralls), business insur- 
ance such as camera floater, and interest on 
business loans or on time-payments on equip- 
ment. Entertaintment and gifts necessary for 
business. 

You should also take depreciation on cam- 
eras, studio, darkroom equipment, and on 
the portion of car used for work. Remember 
that automobile costs, including deprecia- 
tion, repairs, gasoline and oil, insurance, mo- 
tor club membership, etc., are deductible only 
in the same proportion that car is used for 
business. However, you do deduct entire 
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Photo: Werner Stoy 


the left, sugar cane fields on the mountain slopes. 


amount of gasoline tax, as you do any other 
taxes, interest on car loans, car license cost, 
and professional license fees if any. 

Typical depreciation on cameras is 5 years. 
You don’t enter cost of camera as an ex- 
pense; instead you deduct one-fifth each 
year as depreciation. 

You are also entitled, as personal deduc- 
tion, to medical-care plans such as Blue 
Cross, and to that part of accident-insurance 
premiums that covers medical care. 


Random Notes 


The pictures of the EsQuirE symposium 
on pages 18-24 in this issue were all made by 
available fight on film rated at ASA 500. 
Cameras used were: a 214x214 twin-lens re- 
flex for general coverage, a 35mm _ with 
35mm medium wide-angle lens for close-ups 
and for getting depth, another 35mm with 
85mm medium telephoto lens for long-shots. 

. The photographs of Lewis Hine, one of 
our early documentary still photographers, 
will be exhibited at Chicago’s Art Institute 
from April 8 to May 8. . . The Brooks Insti- 
tute of Photography in Santa Barbara now 
offers a home-study course in photography 
using personalized LP records or magnetic 
tapes. 
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Jim Wall of Milwaukee writes to ask “Why 
shouldn’t it be OK to send good negatives 
to magazines? It seems to me the magazines 
would do a better job of making prints and 
enlargements for their own specific uses.” 
Correct, and many magazines insist on this. 
Two howevers. (1) Do not send negatives 
unless the magazine asks for them. (2) If 
the editor does ask, let him have the nega- 
tives (he may even want to handle the de- 
velopment of the exposed film). But make 
sure that you will get them back after a rea- 
sonable time, unless the magazine is paying 
for exclusive rights and for surrender of 
negatives. 


Photo Journalism Markets 


Radio Electronics, 154 West 14th St., New York 
11, N.Y. Monthly, 50c. Aimed at professional 
radio-TV service personnel. Can use “good photo- 
graphs of service benches, service shops, high- 
fidelity audio layouts, and any other interesting 
and original radio-electronic devices.”’ Pays $7.50 
for single black-and-whites ; “full information on 
subject photographed will increase acceptability.” 


Ideals Publishing Co., 3510 W. St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisc. John H. Hafemeister. Listed last 
month, now reports buying for Fall-Winter 1960, 
b&w and color. Suggests “subjects for Fall include 
colorful aspects of nature with exterior scenes, 
rural in theme, decorative table-top photos, color- 
ful displays of fruits of harvest, back-to-school 
subjects, Thanksgiving. For Christmas: religious 
art photos, decorative Christmas scenes, colorful 
winter exteriors, wholesome children, carolers, the 
Santa Claus theme, home-for-Christmas, and old- 
fashioned material.” 


Flying Magazine, One Park Avenue, New York 
16, New York. Gill Wilson, Editor. Wants b&w 
photos on aviation (airplanes and their uses, pri- 
vate, business, and military uses, interesting per- 
sonalities). Prefers a query before submitting. 
Wants photos for illustrating stories; with just 
caption data. Also uses picture series, Uses color 
photos for covers. Size for b&w: 5x8 or 8x10. Size 
for color: prefer 4x5 or larger. Pays $5 to $50 
for b&w and $75 up for color on acceptance. 


Radio-Electronics, 154 West 14th Street, New 
York 11, N.Y., has changed its policy of ‘no 
photos without accompanying articles.” From now 
on, that magazine will look with a favorable eye 
at any photos showing new and interesting tech- 
nical developments in the radio, television, hi-fi or 
electronics fields. Obviously, the pix must have 
enough caption material to make them understand- 
able. Payment is $10.00 for pix and caps. 





BROADWAY NEEDS PLAYS! 


Let our staff of professionals, with over 20 
years active participation in Broadway thea- 
tre, advise you on getting your play ready to 
market. WRITE US TODAY’ 

PLAYWRIGHTS COUNSELLING SERVICE 
570 Fifth Avenue New York, 








MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeander 5-8687 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Bond 
paper, one carbon, correct spelling and gram- 
mar. 55c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA MIDDLEMAS 


5305 Charlottesville Road Springfield, Va. 








FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 





TYPING MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words. 
Mimeographing 3c for each page. 
First-class work — Prompt, Accurate 


IRELLA HINKS 


2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 

spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence —_— 

struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing o wee 

per thousand, neatly efficiently to format. Added Aa ol 

with indispensable cement all modern prose must have. 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond, carefully proof-read. 
Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per finished 
page, plus postage. Editing if desired. Min. $1.50. 


PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 
5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 














QUALITY TYPING AT A NOMINAL PRICE 
— LENGTHS A pr pe ll 


per thousand words, plus pos 
CORRASASLE 1 BOND OR ‘ORDINARY < GOOD BOND 
PLEASE SPECIFY PREFERENCE 
Minor Corrections—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
(Minimum Charge—$1.00) 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 


Street . Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 
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By Frank Dickson 





JUNE ARTICLE IDEAS 


1. Dan Cupid and Irate Parents. The pro- 
bate judge’s experiences with the parents of 
young people getting married. Slant: How 
the official must have the nature of a diplo- 
mat in handling the situations. Family squab- 
bles. Making certain about the age of appli- 
cants for marriage licenses. 


2. Marriages in the White House. Anniver- 
sary angle: Grover Cleveland became the 
first president to be married there, with the 
ceremony on this day in 1886, Slant: How 
Mrs. Cleveland proved herself a delightful 
hostess although she was one of the youngest 
First Ladies. The start of romances. 


3. Death Certificates. The need for such a 
certificate when a person dies, as explained 
by the president of the local medical society. 
Determining the exact cause of death. Have 
some people held burials without possessing 
death certificates? 


4. Questions About the Bible. Both visits 
and telephone calls by persons who want 
local ministers to settle such queries. The 
most common questions. Do some callers 
simply refuse to accept the preachers’ 
answers? 


5. The Dean of Art Teachers in Your City. 
Slant: How she has instilled the understand- 
ing and enjoyment of paintings in her stu- 
dents over the years. Do women outnumber 
men in her classes? Children who display 
extraordinary ability. Exhibits of paintings. 
The instructor’s reputation as an artist herself. 


6. “D Day.” Persons of your section who lost 
their lives when the invasion of France began 
in World War II on June 6, 1944. Survivors 
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of the invasion who are members of the local 
veteran organizations; their brushes with 
death. 


7. A Doctor of Your State Who Is a Well- 
Known Author on Medical Subjects. The 
number of books he has written and the 
national recognition they have brought him. 
Contributing to medical journals; articles 
that have attracted the most attention. Fan 
mail from readers. What about persons seek- 
ing free advice? 


8. The Feminine Members of the Local 
Chamber of Commerce. Slant: The body’s 
projects sparked by the woman’s touch. Posi- 
tions held by the women and what these 
members consider the most pressing needs. 


9. The Coats of Arms of Leading Citizens 
Locally. Obtaining the coats of arms; the 
art of tracing a family’s history; the need of 
delving into a family’s past to secure mem- 
bership in some organizations. Genealogical 
specialists of your section. Slant: Looking 
into family closets is both profitable and 
interesting. 


10. The Highest Waterfall in Your State. 
Its popularity as a picnic place; visitors from 
a large number of states. How the waterfall 
derived its name. Any Indian legend con- 
nected with the waterfall? 


11. Publication of Sunday Programs by the 
Churches in Your City. Preparing the ma- 
terial for the printer; making changes at the 
last minute. Do many churches mail the pro- 
grams to the homes of the members? Slant: 
Increasing interest in church activities via 
the bulletins. 











Would you like your book to make headlines? 


Every writer would — headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that rou 


tine 
publication cant give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more 


HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS 


Cuartton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 


— ~ plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 
cal party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
: j 4 cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
ith took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 


o]]- ; this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 

“-_ i= $1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
ie Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 

the il ve first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 

im. . 

‘les Wenpy Banraie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and 

‘an -TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean 

“a from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- 


christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- 
motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
cal author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 





lv’s the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
y i by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
OS1- and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
ese followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
wie 4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 
ens ae 
the { s Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
es. ot : to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
1 of i 4 m Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
>m- oa | a . on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
nal ‘ who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
ica ) : nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
‘ing es . wee =sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
and a . : oO Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
; é L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
: : 7) ae in author's royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
ate. a. : L.A. Herald-Express as “a first-rate historical novel that is a 
rom f a % “must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
‘fall 
-on- “+ Evaluated Promptly NEW BRO 
Your Manuscript ¢ manuscript you have Read the compli 
1) Foy now 
the No matter wha nonfiction, submit i t° U 
an aot and free editorial repo 
- ) 
the 
pro- F iti P i Dept. WD 360, 386 Fourth Ave., New York (6, N. Y. 
ant: xpos! ION FESS FNC. in catis.: 9:12 sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46 
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12. The President of a Water Skiing Club in 
Your Section. His, or her, most sensational 
tricks; latest stunts in his repertoire. Any in- 
juries in his career? Any sisters or brothers— 
or Dad or Mom—who are making a big 
splash in skiing? 

13. A Feminine Frog Gigger of Your County. 
Favorite locales; her most successful hunts; 
her techniques in snaring her prey. Does the 
“frog lady” sell the legs to restaurants? 


14. Flag Day. Anniversary angle: The Con- 
tinental Congress officially adopted the flag 
of the United States on June 14, 1777. Early 
observance of the day in your city. School 
pageants in honor of the flag. 


15. Ministers of Your City Who Are Former 
Boy Scouts. Slant: How doing good deeds is 
a life practice. Recollections of hikes and 
camping; earning awards. Pastors who take 
part in Scouting today; sons of the clergy- 
men who are Boy Scouts. 


16. The County in Your State That Is the 
Champion in Fruit Production. The various 
fruits and the leading varieties ; record yields. 
Sudden disaster at times, as by storms. The 
foremost orchardists and their orchards; the 
number of their trees and the care of them; 
harvesting the fruit. 









[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
| 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WO, CHICAGO 2, ILL. } 
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17. Losing Money in Local Banks. Do the 
janitors—or patrons—find sums? Objects 
lost in the banks and inquiries about them. 
Are most of the articles reclaimed? 


18. Keeping Tab on Exhibits in a Museum 
in Your State. Preventing disappearance of 
objects. Providing the best of care for deli- 
cate and aged items. Latest objects to be put 
on display; persons who lend exhibits. 
Months with the most visitors. 


19. Father’s Day. The champion “daddy” in 
the state, meaning the superintendent of the 
largest orphanage in the state. Slant: His 
fatherly interest in every boy and girl despite 
their large number. Also his wife’s devotion 
to the youngsters. Do she and her husband 
have any sons and daughters of their own? 


20. An Interview With the Commissioner of 
Agriculture in Your State. Slant: How he 
serves as the farmer’s best friend. The numer- 
ous ways in which his department aids the 
tillers of the soil. Introducing practices to 
increase yields—and, in turn, income. 


21. Beginning of Summer. Just how many 
kinds of ice cream are made? Ask the manu- 
facturers in your city. The latest flavor to 
come out. What are the five top favorites? 
The favorites of the manufacturers them- 
selves. 


22. Archery Hunting in Your State. Slant: 
How this “new” sport is one of the oldest 
under the sun! The scenes of the hunts; the 
biggest “kills.” The largest archery family. 
Women who are among the most outstand- 
ing archers. The bow and arrow equipment 
of the experts. 





th the Dark? 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions and 
market recommendations when war- 
ranted. WD’s objective report will help 
you improve your writing. 





RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50 
POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.50; each addi- 
tional line—15c. 
NOVELS—$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism; $12 for reading and report 
only. 
Tv and RADIO PLAYs—$9.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $20.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 
Send scripts, payment and stamped return 
envelope to: 
Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept: 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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23. Sites of Signing of Peace Treaties With 
Indians in Your Section of the State. The 
Palefaces who smoked the peace pipe with 
the Redskins. The last peace treaty in the 
state. Worst massacres of whites. Anniversary 
angle: It was on this day in 1683 that Wil- 
liam Penn signed the peace treaty with 
Indians. 


24. Knowledge of Judo by Members of the 
Local Police Department. Instances in 
which the knowledge has come in handy for 
the officers. A description of a few “tricks.” 


25. The Oldest Proofreader of Commercial 
Printing Companies in Your City in Point 
of Service. Has he, or she, spent practically 
all his adult life in the printing trade? The 
proofreader’s symbols. Checking and double- 
checking figures. Does the proofreader scrap- 
book amusing typographical errors? 


26. The Operator of a Riding Academy in 
Your Section. The horses and the trails. Do 
more young people than adults patronize the 
stables? Slant: Horseback riding has not lost 
its popularity notwithstanding the Atomic 
and the Space ages. 


27. The Largest State Forest in Your State. 
Its care by the state; prevention of fires; 
kinds of trees; wildlife. The acreage. Other 
state forests. 


28. Handling the Mail at a Large Hotel in 
Your City. The average amount daily; dis- 
tributing it to the patrons; forwarding let- 
ters. Any particular headaches? The matter 
of packages. The mail of suspicious charac- 
ters who turned out to be on the wanted list 
of police. 


29. The Chief Surgeon of a Railway Serving 
Your State. Experiences as head of the rail- 
road’s hospital department. The subject’s 
length of service and the number of opera- 
tions he has performed. The assistant 
surgeon. 


30. An Interview With a Food Broker of 
Your City. A typical day at a brokage house. 
Changes in food tastes year after year; em- 
phasis on frozen foods. Slant: The variety of 
today’s foods combined with quick prep- 
aration for the convenience of the housewife. 





EXCELLENT TYPING SERVICE 


18 yrs. experience. All work promptly done on IBM 
electric typewriter, proof-read and mailed flat. Minor 
corrections. 60c per 1,000 words, plus postage. Book 
lengths: 50c per 1,000. 


JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive Hazardville, Conn. 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, S0c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Professional Mss Typing 65¢ 1000 words 
Short Subjects A Specialty 
Ghostwriting, rewriting, research 
Rates Arranged 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 








LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents. Books my specialty. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on ou. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65¢ per thousand words. 
and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 

page, mailed flat, 60c per 1000 words, 65c with 

minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 

8 Lark Lone Springfield, Vermont 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, 
mailed fiat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. 
Send return postage please. 


Fast Service No Delays 
JOHNNIE MORRIS 
P. ©. Box 5086 Tulsa, Oklahoma 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 
FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


The National Cartoonists Society publishes 
a Newsletter edited by Carl Rose. Otto Sog- 
low is a co-editor. So am I. 

In my capacity as co-editor I usually cover 
the shop talks held just before the meeting 
begins. 

When N.C.S. members read the Newsletter 
and then go out and buy a copy of WrRITER’S 
Dicest only to read about the same thing 
over again, chances are they’re going to feel 
cheated. 

But I’m sure they'll bear with me on the 
rare occasions when this happens. . . in the 
interest of the profession in general and for 
the sake of those cartoonists and potential 
cartoonists who do not have an opportunity 
to attend. 

And so to the shop talk: 

Guest speakers were Albert Dorne and 
Robert Fawcett. 

Al Dorne is a highly successful illustrator 
for all the important popular magazines and 
a fine advertising artist. You’ve seen his work 
countless times. Whenever you see an ad for 
refrigerators in a magazine, housewife hold- 
ing door wide open to demonstrate roomi- 
ness, chances are it was drawn by Al Dorne. 
Al is also president of the Famous Artist 
Schools in Westport, Conn. 

Robert Fawcett is one of the finest crafts- 
men in the illustration business of all time. In 
any discussion of magazine illustration for 
the past 25 years, Fawcett’s name would have 
to be brought up as one of the very best. Oh, 
come on—you certainly remember his Sher- 
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lock Holmes illustrations and the ones he did 
for P. G. Wodehouse’s stories. Fawcett is also 
an instructor at the Famous Artists Schools. 

Maurice Reilly, Chicago Trrsune-New 
York News SywnoicaTE, and Sylvan Byck, 
Kinc Features SyNDICATE, were in the 
audience. 

The topic for discussion was the relation- 
ship between cartooning and illustration. It 
was pretty informal. I don’t believe that any 
of the participants would like to be perma- 
nently bound by quick off-the-cuff remarks 
made, especially when presented out of con- 
text. But, here is the heart, part of the juice 
and probably a few seeds and a little bit of 
the rind of the meeting—I never was an 
expert carver. 

Al Dorne did most of the talking . . . prob- 
ably because he is a long-time member of 
NCS and felt more at home amongst us. And 
also because of his keen interest in and greater 
knowledge of the art of cartooning. 

Al’s point of view is that illustration, car- 
tooning, and painting as fine art are all grea! 
art forms. The thing that makes them great 
is the man who is doing them. The recogniz- 
able personality of the artist shows through 
The men who give something of themselves 
that is very original. Al mentioned such di- 
verse names as Picasso, Searle; C. D. Gibson. 
Floyd Davis, Osborne and Chas. Schultz to 
illustrate his point. 

Robert Fawcett said that he envied strip 
cartoonists their avid audience. And als 
their opportunity to comment on the society 
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“We’re looking 
for people who 
like to draw” 


By ALBERT DORNE 
Famous Magazine Illustrator 


0 you like to draw or paint? 

If you do — America’s 12 
Most Famous Artists are look- 
ing for you. We'd like to help 
you find out if you have talent 
worth developing. 

Here’s why we make this of- 
fer. About ten years ago, my 
colleagues and I realized that 
too many people were missing 
wonderful careers in art... 
either because they hesitated to 
think they had talent . . . or be- 
cause they couldn't get top- 
notch professional art training 
without leaving home or giving 
up their jobs. 

Plan to Help Others 

We decided to do something 
about this. First, we pooled the 
rich practical experience, the 
professional know-how, and 
the precious trade secrets that 
helped us reach the top. Then 
— illustrating this knowledge 
with over 5,000 special draw- 
ings and paintings—we created 
a complete course of art train- 
ing that folks all over the coun- 
try could take right in their 
own homes and in their own 
Spare time. 

Our training has helped 
thousands of men and women 
win the creative satisfactions 
and the cash rewards of part- 
time or full-time art careers. 
Here are just a few: 

Don Smith lives in New 
Orleans. Three years ago Don 
knew nothing about art — even 
doubted he had talent. Today, 
he is an illustrator with a lead- 
ing advertising agency—and has 
a future as big as he wants to 
make it. 

Helps Design New Cars 
Halfway through our training, 


railroad worker Don Golemba 
of Detroit landed a job in the 
styling department of a major 
automobile company. Now he 
helps design new car models. 
John Whitaker of Memphis 
was an airline clerk when he 
began studying with us. Re- 
cently, a huge syndicate signed 
him to do a daily comic strip. 
Earns Seven Times as Much 


Eric Ericson of Minneapolis 
was a clerk when he enrolled 
with us. Now, he heads an ad- 
vertising art studio business 
and earns seven times his for- 
mer salary. 

Having taken our training, 
busy New York mother, Eliza- 
beth Merriss, now adds to her 
family’s income by designing 
greeting cards and illustrating 
children’s books. 

Cowboy Starts Art Business 


Donald Kern—a Montana cow- 
boy—studied with us. Now he 
paints portraits, sells them for 
$250 each. And he gets all the 
business he can handle. 
Gertrude Vander Poel had 
never drawn a thing until she 
started studying with us. Now 
a swank New York gallery ex- 
hibits her paintings for sale. 
Free Art Talent Test 
How about you? Wouldn't you 
like to find out if you have tal- 
ent worth training for a full- 
time or part-time art career? 
Simply send for our revealing 
12-page talent test. Thousands 
paid $1 for this test, but we'll 
send it to you free. If you show 
promise, you'll be eligible for 
at-home training under the 
program we direct. No obliga- 
tion. Mail the coupon today. 





America’s 12 Most Famous Artists 


AL PARKER 





FRED LUDEKENS PETER HELCK 


AUSTIN BRIGGS 
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INFORMATION GUIDE 





The Paper Trade Journal Cartoonists Subscribe To! 


Cartoonists & Gagwriters INFORMATION GUIDE. Over 
210 issues have been printed. New trade journal cartoon 
markets, cartoon tips, cartoon lessons by professional car- 
toonists. Cagwritiog lessons, cartoonists who want gags. 
“KNOW YOUR MARKET” pogee owing clips of car- 
toons used in trade journals. $500.00 yorts of sales to —_ 
markets printed in Information Guide last year,’ 
Leonard Todd, cartoonist. SPECIAL to WRITER’S “Di- 
GEST readers. 6 get- acquainted issues for caly, 00. 
Also, lactated at no extra cost, “HOW TO MAKE GAG 
CARTOONING A FULL TIME BUSINESS” (Value $3.00). 
1.G. is $1.00 per copy or $10.00 per year for 12 issues. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
2776 California Ct., Dept. W, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per thousand words, 65¢ with minor correc- 
tions. Plays, TV, Radio scripts, 75¢ per thousand 
words. Poetry Ic per line, $1.00 minimum. All plus 
postage. One free carbon copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
96 Southview Springfield, Vermont 








FAMOUS WRITERS 
WORK WITH YOU 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 

From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 


Upon this time-prover plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


20 Year of Literary Service 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 
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we live in. He said that the illustrator is basi- 
cally the handmaiden of the author. The 
illustrator’s prime duty is to stop a page flip- 
per from flipping and settle down to reading 
the story. 

Gus Edson (The Gumps and writer of 
Dondi) asked Fawcett if being an illustrator 
wasn’t comparable to being a performing 
artist. Fawcett looked at the question for a 
moment with interest, and then refused the 
bait with a flatted no. 

Someone suggested that continuity strips 
were similar to sad Soap Operas. Maurice 
Reilly contended that they (the successful 
continuity strips) were about on a par with 
Gunsmoke and comparable TV fare. 


My Own Two Bits 


Now at the risk of losing the gist of the 
whole session, I’m going to air my personal 
views on a subject that was introduced a bit 
earlier. Al Dorne is a highly interesting guy. 
I believe that this is because he is firstly inter- 
ested. A man who brings a fused fund of 
interest and passion to the world he lives in 
is bound to be an interesting person, and 
when he draws he will have something of 
interest to give. A man who looks at the 
world through a soul composed of equal parts 
of inert flour and extreme disinterest, of per- 
sonal ego and a desire for the fast buck is 
batting on an excessively dull wicket. Maybe 
this remark isn’t nearly as close to being an 
eternal truth as I’d like it to be, but it must 
be at least 40% accurate. And 40% is a 
whole lot better than the 22% your neigh- 
borhood bank is paying you on your savings 
account. 


Meanwhile, Back At the Shop Talk 


Al Dorne was discussing the craftsman’s atti- 
tude toward his work . . . the discernment 
and penetration required. He brought up the 
names of Breugel, Rowlandson, Cruickshank, 
Daumier—drawings by these men were al- 
ways flawless and not dependent on symbols. 
Current cartooning, especially contemporary 
advertising cartoons, and magazine gag car- 
toons rely on symbols rather than realistic 
drawings to carry their ideas. 
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For an illustrator, the cardinal sin is to give 
away the plot. He picks a situation from the 
story and makes it provocative for the read- 
er’s identification. In gag cartooning, your 
picture is your story. 

Somebody asked Al Dorne if he thought it 
was possible for a cartoonist to become too 
good a draftsman. Al said thatall great artists 
are draftsmen. What’s important is that in- 
terpretation must control his glibness. It is 
possible for your skill to run away with what 
you have to say. 

In discussing readership identification, 
Fawcett mentioned that identification de- 
pends on who your audience is. He called 
attention to the fact that Al Capp lost read- 
ership at the time he let Lil Abner get mar- 
ried. Sylvan Byck said that no marriage in a 
strip ever did the strip any real good. Some- 
times no harm. Maurice Reilly said that he 
believed that a marriage in a realistic type 
of strip does it no harm. Marriage is no anvil 
in an illustrative strip. Anything that can 
happen normally in real life is OK and 
orange blossoms are normal in the span of a 
man’s life. 

Sylvan Byck said that nine times out of ten 
a cartoonist only marries off his hero out of 
sheer desperation. 

From time to time the discussion sloped off 
in the direction of the topic of teaching car- 
tooning. Al Dorne said that his school likes 
to stress the possibilities of the direct mail 
business. Only about 4 comic strips a year 
really make it big. The gag cartooning busi- 
ness is terribly competitive. Advertising dol- 
lars in the U.S. today are spent in the follow- 
ing manner: 1. Newspapers, 2. Direct Mail, 
3, Magazines, 4. Television. Every second 
piece of direct mail you see has some sort of 
cartooning involved. Cartoons are also enjoy- 
ing a vogue in billboard advertising at the 
present time. 

Bill Crawford said that when he was dis- 
cussing the business with Ronald Searle, 
Searle told him that Saul Steinberg is the 
biggest influence on European cartooning at 
the present time. Robert Fawcett expressed 
an admiration for the work of Andre Fran- 
cois. Crawford called attention to the fact 
that in a recent book by Fawcett, Fawcett 
mentioned all the years he had spent in life 
classes. Robert Fawcett said studying draw- 
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123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 
There is only one NY CARTOON NEWS! Beware of imitations! 
9th Big Year of publication! Now, 3 Get Acquainted copies 
just $1. Yearly rate $6.00. Special low rates for WRITER'S 
DIGEST readers! Standard of magazine cartoon business. 





The PROFESSIONAL CARTOONIST 
and GAGWRITER 


The trade magazine with the most . . . market news, tips, 
trade ads, articles, letters and information. The magazine 
that is published for the SUCCESSFUL cartoonist and gag- 
writer. pubeoriperon rates are now ONLY $10.00 per year. 


Sample issue $1. 
EARLE vor 


PO Box 430 Van Buren, Arkansas 








CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing”’—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-MA, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 
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ing is hard but necessary—like doing scales 
for a violinist. 

Al Dorne: “You can’t teach art. You can 
teach craft. You can only teach tangibles. 
Once in a while you discover you’ve been 
teaching an artist.” 

A knowledge of drawing never hurt any- 
body. What you have to say—your contri- 
bution of self is what is important. The better 
your knowledge the more easily you can 
make this statement. Knowledge of craft is 
what makes it possible to express something 
full, rich and creative. 

Bill Crawford said that he believed one of 
the prime purposes of a teacher is to provoke 
a student into thinking for himself, and instill 
a desire for self expression. 

Robert Fawcett said that there should be an 
actual cultural awakening in an art school— 
not just a narrow preparation for a specific 
job. 


Do You Have An Inner Necessity 
to Communicate? 


Now that the subject of art schools has come 
up, I’d like to stick with it for a bit. I’ve 
known Lawrence Lariar for over a baker’s 
dozen years. He usually has an ad adjacent 
to this column concerning his teaching activ- 
ities. Lariar has worked, and still does, for 
many national publications as a cartoon edi- 
tor. He has written or edited at least fifty 
books concerning cartoons. He knows the 
business. 

Recently, I’ve been talking with Peter Wells, 
co-director of the cartoon course at the 
Famous Artists Schools (Westport, Conn. ) 
and with Tom Gill, chairman of the cartoon 
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Manuscripts 60c per M, typing, minor corrections. 
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department at the School of Visual Arts 

(245 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y.). 

The Famous Artists Course in cartooning 
is a three-year, 24-lesson correspondence 
course. It costs a little over $400. The teach- 
ers don’t touch the cartoonist’s drawing. 
They just do an overlay in the cartoonist’s 
own style, refining and redrawing and pol- 
ishing as needed. 

The School of Visual Arts is an attended 
school. Nine-thirty in the morning till three 
in the afternoon—five days a week. They 
have a nine-month preparatory course and 
the cartoon course (preparatory is obliga- 
tory) takes an additional 18 months. The 
cost is $720 per semester. 

I am certain that all of these courses are 
sound and worth a great deal more than 
they cost. This doesn’t mean that there aren’t 
other schools and other teachers who are 
equally good. There is no way I could ever 
find out how many old-maid aunts, kinder- 
garten and grammar schools have the ability 
to instill the divine fire in their pupils. Neither 
do I have the temperament or patience to 
find all the art schools and college art teach- 
ers who are capable of turning out successful 
artists. I do know that no teacher or school 
can ever be any better than its pupils. Per 
example: I give you Dick Cavalli. When 
Dick was in an art class, he did every assign- 
ment as well as he possibly could. When that 
was over he did the whole assignment all 
over again. Dick did twice as much work as 
required, and got double the benefits. Dur- 
ing his 4 or 5 or 6 years in the gag cartoon 
business he always sat on top of the heap 
right next to Chon Day. Nowadays Dick has 
Morty Meekle going for him (NEA Syndi- 
cate) and I only brought him up in the first 
place to make a point. If every art school was 
flooded with people who are only interested 
in money and possibly a desire to express 
their own egos, and had no desire to learn 
their craft, and no inner necessity to com- 
municate, all art schools would probably 
crash on their heads because of a lack of suc- 
cessful students. 

If you are a mature adult and destined to be 
a cartoonist—these schools need you. The 
odd balls, goof balls, witless wonders and the 
mildly maladjusted humankind wandering 
through the world aimlessly make it possible 
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BIG-TIME PUBLICITY. Dr. Hazel Lin, discusses her latest novel, THE MOON VOW, with Fannie Hurst, famous 
writer,on the popular television program, ‘‘Fanny Hurst’s Showcase’ originating in New York. This is only one "of many 
publicity features (in addition to national advvertising) given Dr. Lin and her book. Dr. Lin is one of Pageant’s 
authors who shared in the return of $175,491 during the past five years. 


30,000 Writers Have 4 
Read This Book! 


If you want to see your work in print and on the shelves of 
book stores and libraries this year, mail the coupon below for 
your FREE COPY of the book that has enabled scores of writers 
to get published and to share in the return of $175,491 during 
the past five years as their percentage of the retail price of 
every copy of new books sold. Maybe you’re missing something! 


YOUR BOOK 


If you want to save time, send me your manuscript for our 
FREE Professional Report on merits and publication pos- 
sibilities. 

Seth Richards, Publisher 
for writers eager to be published Pageant Press, Inc., 101 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


FREE — MAIL THIS COUPON NOW For A BIG-TIME SURPRISE! 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
$500 $250 $150 


Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-3 
Please send me without cost or obligation your big, illus- 
trated FREE book, ‘‘How To Get Your Book Published, 


-romoted, Distributed,” and full details about your $1600 
Best Book Contest 


Mr. Also Seven Honorable Mention Awards of $100 Each 
He ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 
Miss autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy. 
Published manuscripts will be Syrian in the name of 
Street the Author who will receive Jo return plus 90% of all 
pce subsidiary rights. Winners wae get this in addition to their 
cash awards. 
io ae wis. sca Stat 


The Bis-Time ‘Publishers. 





Contest ouiee will be sent with got = Simply mall 


BPS seesaw enreeasesecoeneasaneasese P ipt plete or p 
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for you to buy almost all art courses for about 4 envelope. They buy more than a few generals ee 
one-fourth the price they would cost if it et ener ae anger Roem: ns 
weren’t for this heterogeneous bonanza who _—_ Chemical Processing, Putnam Publishing Com- Ne 
help keep the cost down. Not the least of | pany, 111 E. Delaware Pl., Chicago 11, Ill. Pay 0 
h th ‘ie idiine their time away $10 for cartoons about the chemical industry, 
t _ ~~ . thes g e } chemical processing and also the business end of for 
awaiting to be married. : running a chemical business. Use 8 to 12 an issue. ab 
‘ aba . Thi 
In conclusion, 1’ like to say: This — Crestwood Publishing Co., 32 W. 22nd St., New 
advocates that you always enclose a stampe ; Vesk 10, 0. ¥. Sem Diesen ofits: Aomy Fea, = 
self-addressed envelope with all submissions Army Laughs, Broadway Laughs and Dolls & — 
and enquiries to everybody everywhere. Sec- Gags. Pays $10 per for cartoons. Lately Sam aban- Vol 
ondly, as Pablo Picasso mentioned some time dened the in-person look as too time-consuming 
ago, the horse does not go before the shafts  *° if you've got the goods your chances here are = 
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of its own will. Man invented the alarm fresh and funny ideas with Army background you ‘Th 
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i ing— k bl The 
— “ Pra ha snake ro began = . Amazing Detective Cases, 655 Madison Ave., New a 
cnoug : to reduce your rejections to an abso- York 21, N. Y. Robert Levee, editor. Pay $15 and ~ 
lute minimum. Learn your trade and craft use male slant gags rather than just cops and rob- ee 
as well as you possibly can, but still be enough bers. A bi-monthly using 6 or 8 cartoons in every said 
of a human being so that what you say com- _ sue. Baad 
municates with the rest of the human family.  Capper’s Farmer, 121-23 W. Eighth St., Topeka, lant 
Meanwhile this column is already overlong. Kan. Ann B. Nuernberger, cartoon editor. Pay $20 stor 
Rog Smogen! for cartoons for and about modern farmers. If you = 
make fun of the farmer or draw him with a straw v 
L Market N in his mouth, they'll slam the barn door on you. an 
ate Market News Use 3 or 4 cartoons every month. 
Food Engineering, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, ’ . 2: 
N. Y. Herb Powell, editor. Marketing, packaging, Everywoman’s Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New . 
engineering in re: food company management. York 36, N. Y. Harold O. Warren pays $25 for adh 
Pay $10 per for cartoons—one column width. Use cartoons. General and family gags. Also some kid Durins 
1% doz. per year. stuff. Use only 2 or 3 per month. yan 
Humorama, 667 Madison Ave., New York 21, Man’s World, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, = 
N. Y. Pay $9 for cartoons and buy all rights. You N. Y. Noah Sarlat pays $15 apiece for cartoons year 
can address your roughs to Bob Abel if it embar- used in this monthly magazine. Buy approximately ieee 
rasses you to write Ernest N. Devver’s name on 20 per issue. All male slant. ample 
Teen Digest, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, “y 
; MANUSCRI PTS TYPED N. Y. Ina Freeman pays $20 for the few cartoons would 
Per ee ‘_ ——- “~* Correct spell- they use. Not a new magazine—just a new name aed 7 
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"The Colgate Story" Get- 
ting Good Press Notices 


The latest in a series of good notices 
from the press on The Colgate 
Story, by Dr. Shields T. Hardin, is 
an editorial in the Washington- 
Examiner, se | religious peri- 
odical. John W. Bradbury, editor, 
said this (in part) about the book: 
“It is the kind of work we need to 
read and encourage our young peo- 
ple to read.’’ The book was recently 
published, and is available at book- 
stores for $3.75. 

















Vantage Has Big Year; 
Ends 1959 With 
233 Titles Published 


For the third year in a row, Vantage 
Press, published more than 200 titles. 
During 1959, records show that Vantage 
issued 233 books, thus making it one of 
America’s leading subsidy publishers. 

Some of the reasons that Vantage is 
chosen by so many authors year after 
year may be gleaned from the com- 
ments we have received from writers 
whose books we published. For ex- 
ample. . . 


“A BETTER DEAL" 


“I chose your firm because I knew it 

would be a better deal for me... 
yf pend promotion program, and am 
glad I went to Vantage . . .”” (Mildred 
Graves Asher) 
Be pevesiate very much the manner 
in which the publicity and promotion 
are being handled.’ (L. A. Beck- 
man, Jr.) 


“A REALLY FINE JOB..." 


“You’ve done a really fine job... 
the book will stand up alongside any 
pol ne appearance and work- 





ip Corbo) 
. “Tam very gratified by the fine pub- 
licity you are giving my book. am 


appy I found Vantage Press.’’ 
(Mabolte lark Snead) 

“Thank you for the good work in 
advertising my book.” (Erma C. Wise) 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


These are just a few of the fine testi- 
monials we have received (and con- 
finue to receive) from authors who 

antage Press to publish their 

work, We believe you will be equally 

d with our service, and urge you 

to read the complete story in our hand- 

some, 40-page booklet. It is yours, free 

of charge, by filling in and mailing the 
coupon on this page. 


National Baptists, with 5,000,000 Members, 
Choose Vantage Press to Publish Their Story 


One of the largest Baptist groups in the 
world, the National Baptist Convention 
of the Inc., better known as 
the National Baptists, has authorized 
Vantage Press to publish the story of 
its background, growth and develop- 
ment. 

The author is Ralph Lee Smith, 
noted magazine writer and author, who 
will have the manuscript completed 
soon. The book bears the full endorse- 
ment of the church and will be the first 
such work on the subject. It will have 
an Introduction by the president of the 
church, Dr. C. ackson. 

. Smith, in gathering his material, 
had to travel from New York to Chi- 
cago, then to Nashville, Philadelphia 
and Washington. He spoke with many 
of the leading members of the church, 
and much of the data he secured has 
never been published before. The book 


will also contain many photographs of 
the church’s far-flung activities in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


The Baptist movement in the United 
States has had a colorful and exciting 
history. The National Baptists represent 
the largest Negro segment, with a 
membership of 5,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that the entire Baptist mem- 
bership in the United States is 

000,000. 

Vantage Press publishes many im- 
portant ks each year, and welcomes 
authors who would like to associate 
themselves with one of America’s lead- 
ing subsidy "goin To learn the type 
of dependable, personal service you may 
expect from us, fill in and return the 
coupon below. A beautiful 40-page 
booklet will be sent to you at once, 
without cost or obligation. 





Here and There with 
Vantage Books and Authors 


Baptist Bookstore, Atlanta, places or- 
der for 1000 copies of Fling Wide the 
Gates, by Don Brandeis . . . the book 
is already in its second edition . . . 
Lydia Forsyth’s Old Bob given a full- 
page feature story in the Seattle Times 
. . » Walter Winchell plugs and recom- 
mends N. Sharp’s book, Happy Land- 
ings in Europe . . . the author’s pro- 
ceeds from sales are going to the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund...Grady 
Arrington’s new book, Infantryman at 
the Front, getting good local publicity 
- +,» author appeared on KCMC, tele- 
vision, Texarkana, and on KTVE, tele- 


vision, El Dorado, Ark. . . . he also re- 
ceived spot announcements on KAMD, 
radio, mden, Ark. . ‘ou, too, 


may get this type of ublicity when 
Vantage publishes your book ... mail 
coupon for free booklet . . . today. 


Vantage Sales Manager 
Continues Bookstore Trips 


Wm. Kroll, sales manager of Vantage 
Press, recently completed another of 
his periodic trips to bookstores in key 
cities. Mr. Kroll presented a selection 
of Vantage’s latest books to buyers in 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland. He 
called on such stores as Kroch’s-Bren- 
tano’s, J. L. Hudson, Halle Brothers, 
and Marshall Field, and succeeded in 
selling books to a number of these out- 
lets. This is just one phase of Vantage’s 
service to its authors. If you are seek- 
ing a publisher of your book-length 
manuscript, fill in sod onl the coupon 
below; it will bring you the whole story, 
without cost or obligation. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York © Washington 
Hollywood 











Name .. 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free new 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mall te office nearest you) 
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RADIO 
-TV 


Peter Lorre smiled at me, his face rippling 
horribly. 

“Don’t you have anyone to play with, little 
girl?” he asked. “That’s a shame, a nice little 
girl like you. Come here—that’s right. Now! 
I’m going to cut you in half. Then you'll 
have someone to play with!” 

I tittered uneasily, reminding myself that I 
wasn’t really a little girl, and that this wasn’t 
really Peter Lorre. It was Ron Carver, a pro- 
fessional comedy teacher, a former enter- 
tainer and impersonator, adding a bit of em- 
phasis to a point he had just made—that a 
comedy writer should test his own material 
by acting it out. But for a moment I hadn’t 
been quite certain. 

The highest-paid writing in television today 
is comedy writing. And the way to become a 
comedy writer is to study, and practice, and 
think of your writing as a business. 

So says Mr. Carver, who should know. He 
conducts a Comedy Workshop for new co- 
medians, for Jerry Lewis, at Paramount Stu- 
dios in Hollywood, and also teaches comedy 
writing at UCLA. 

He began as a boy comedian, working in 
nightclubs and theatres, and occasionally 
wrote material for other acts. He became 
interested in analyzing the whole field of 
comedy and, as he built up his understand- 
ing of what comedy really is, his salary rose, 
and he began teaching others what he had 
discovered. After this he drifted naturally 
into teaching writers. 

Mr. Carver is finishing a book, Professional 
Comedy, and he believes that the course he 
is teaching is the only one of its kind. 

“T have broken down comedy into its ana- 
lytical components,” he said, “so that others 
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By Nancy Vogel 
WD Hollywood Correspondent 


can study the parts and build new comedy 
after the old pattern. I have spent 20 years in 
comedy, and 15 of these in teaching. I use 
‘mental hinges’ . . . I teach my students to 
use the file which can usually be tapped only 
by the unconscious mind. 

“Comedy writing is definitely not in the 
‘ivory tower’ department of writing, and 
shouldn’t bétreated as though it were, Many 
people have the potential ability for comedy 
writing, but never learn to develop it. They 
feel that it’s too far removed from their ex- 
perience, and they don’t know how to train 
themselves for it. Television desperately 
needs good situation comedy. This isn’t my 
own original thought, but I’d like to mention 





This is a publicity photo of Ron Carver from his 
night-club performing days where he developed 
his emotional understanding and practical skill in 
writing for comedians. 
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ARE YOU COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS 





Is there a sensible economic way to have your book published? 
Here's a frank discussion... yours FREE! 


The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing has 
deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, in a 
forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should read, a 
foremost publisher explains clearly and frankly just how its sensible 
book publishing plan works. 


WHO are our authors. . . . our markets? Which authors have the most to gain 
from subsidy publishing? How To Publish Your Book goes into informative and con- 
structive detail. 


WHAT does a complete publishing program include? Can you expect quality 
printing and editing, and a varied promotion and publicity campaign? What about inten- 
sive radio and television promotion? The following excerpts indicate what we can do 
for you and your book: 

“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our morning show, Open 
House.” WMBR-TV 

“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an interview on the daily 
show.” KFOX 

“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest radio appearance 
by this local writer.” KPOA 

“, .. how thrilled we are ... congratulations! Your ad in The Bookseller did a good 
job of advance selling for us.” Hazel Heinecke 

“The newspaper staff here is loud in praising your public relations work . . .” Leslie 
H. Purcell 

“I was interviewed by Patty Gavin of NBC and she gave a wonderful plug to the 
book.” John L. Armour 


WH ERE are our books sold? In addition to sales to bookstores, wholesalers, libraries 
and other outlets, our Promotion and Subsidiary Rights Department explores the 
possibilities of selling book rights to the vast market of movies, magazines, book clubs, 
newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and foreign publishers. 


HOW can this coordinated subsidy publishing plan work for you? How often are 


income payments made to authors? How do our authors benefit? 
Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts 


Here are a few ways in which you can benefit: 


Free evaluation of your manuscript 


Friendly editorial help 


40% author’s income on sales 


You obtain the services and economy of 
expert production personnel resulting in 
lower subsidies. 


The copyright for your book is taken out 
in your name 


A long record of reputable publishing 
know-how 


Book. 


Name 
























Comet Press Books, Dept. WD 3 
200 Varick Street, N. Y. 14, N. Y. | 


Please send me, without obligation on my | 
part, a FREE copy of How to Publish Your 








Your one payment covers everything—no 
additional charges 


MAIL 


Street 








Integrated follow-through on production 
publicity and promotion 
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PRESS BOOKS 
200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14 





PUBLISHED AND DISTRIBUTED BY CARLTON PRESS, INC. 





GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


REASONABLE RAPID RELIABLE 


Best bond lus free carbon. Extra first and last 
pages. NO CHAR E for grammar, spelling and punctua- 
tion Pt mong if desired. Proofread. 20c per page. 


ATLAS SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
126 Central Avenue Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 








FREE CARBON 
Prompt, Efficient Typing 
Reasonable Rates 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 








SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical composing offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS or ae of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION’ CORDS of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Sening 3 is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
nay SHGSELER (Send Stomp) 
- Oleander Ave. Cc-13 Chicago 31, Ill. 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundementals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 








it: You can’t write really new stories, be- 
cause they’ve all been done; but you can 
create different characters, and build your 
plots in fresher areas. This is the newcomer’s 
only chance to break in: fresh characters in 
a fresh area, the plot built solidly, built by 
the old dramatic structure, a progression of 
incidents building to a climax, and resolu- 
tion. If people believe the characters, and 
believe the story, they are held. . 

“A would-be comedy writer must learn to 
think comedy. He can’t react as other people 
do; his manner of thinking must develop as 
an actual character trait. Here’s an example 
—a rather harsh one: 

“*Poor old Joe passes away, and someone 
brings the news to the crowd. While every- 
one else is shocked, commiserating, and say- 
ing things like “How sad,” “Isn’t that ter- 
rible?” and “When will he be buried?”, our 
student says, “Well, that’s life.” ’ 

“Or take any subject at all—say, doorknobs. 
The ordinary mind will think of a thing 
which is hard, round and opens doors. But 
our comedian-writer-trainee must think of it 
differently: to him it is, perhaps, the only 
doorknob in the world which knows jiu jitsu 
—everyone who touches it is thrown to the 
floor.” 

Is it hard to get into comedy writing? 

“Of course it is,” says Carver. “There is a 
real obstacle course a writer must pass 
through first—and this is true, I think, in 
almost any field of writing. But I think the 
obstacle course is a good thing—the real 
writers won’t give up, and they will get 
through it.” 

Mr. Carver has well-known professional 
comedians and writers as students, and occa- 
sionally his guest lecturers are such well- 
known persons as Lucille Ball and Desi 
Arnaz, Jerry Lewis, Stan Freburg, and Jess 
Oppenheimer. 

A motto that he impresses upon his students 
which is, he says, to be repeated three times 
at regular intervals, is: “Work, practice, 
write.” 

And he keeps on writing, himself. Currently, 
besides his teaching work, he writes many of 
the “Gerald McBoing Boing” and “Mr. 
McGoo” film comedies, and he writes an 
occasional dramatic television script for 4 
change of pace. 
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Four Types of Jokes 


Mr. Carver explains that jokes fall into four 
classes—Logic, Deflected Logic, Non-Logic 
and Non-sense. The first group, Logic, rep- 
resents those jokes which head toward and 
reach a familiar meaning or “target of logic” ; 
i.e, the type of joke which affects the lis- 
tener by some kind of humorous statement of 
logic. An example of this is the following 
joke: 





Forms of Logic 


— > 


Deflated logic 
II 


—_—_sr > —_ > 


Non-sence 








Copyright, Ron Carver 


Girl (to boyfriend) : “Listen, Fred. I’d like 
to break our engagement. If all those things 
you told me about myself last night are true, 
I should be able to doa lot better than marry 
you!” 

The second group, Deflected Logic, repre- 
sents those jokes which apparently head for 
4 familiar “target of logic” but at the last 
moment (or even at the last word of the 
Punchline) suddenly and surprisingly switch 








Searels ieee aie 


tsaac Newton | 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THEY POSSESS? 





Why were these men great? 


How does anyone—man or woman—achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher 
and scientist . . . like man 
other learned and great “<a THIS BOOK 
and women... were Rosicru- FREE 
cians. The Rosicrucians (NOT ‘ 
a religious organization ) have 
been in existence for centuries. 
Today, headquarters of the 
Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually 
to all parts of the world. Ad- 
dress: Scribe N.C.S. 





She ROSICRUCIANS 


San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
----- SEND THIS COUPON—————- 
Scribe N.C.S. 

The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 


San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of 
Life, which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


State 
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to another “target of logic.” This other target 
is still a logical one, but not the one expected 
by the listener. An example of this: “Then 
we went to the wine cellar and came up with 


19? 


something over fifty years old—my wife! 

The third group, Non-Logic, represents 
those groups which start out toward a famil- 
iar meaning or “target of logic,” but end up 
bypassing it, and going off into the under- 
brush of Mistaken Logic. This type is usually 
based on some mix-up of an idea. An exam- 
ple of this type: 

University Professor (making speech at 
banquet) : “I understand that Harvard Uni- 
versity is making its diplomas larger or small- 
er. I have forgotten which. This is a step in 
the right direction.” 

The fourth group is called Non-sense, and 
represents those jokes which start out toward 
a “target of logic,” bypass it, and then end 
up by creating an impossible image or funny 
picture. An example of this type: 

Let’s imagine that Bob Hope is sitting in his 
living room. Suddenly there is a knock at his 
front door. 

Policeman (outside): “Say, Bob! I’ve got 
your dog out here. He’s just been run over 
by a steam roller.” 

Hope: “Okay, slip him under the door!” 

In the accompanying graphic cartoon, the 
flight of the “joke-arrows” symbolizes the 
word-by-word unfolding of a familiar 
thought which usually constitutes the 
“buildup” line or lines of a joke. The final 
arrow (thicker) which either reaches its tar- 
get or bypasses it, represents the “punchline” 
of a joke. 

(Next month’s television column will be a 
continuation of Ron Carver’s analysis of 
comedy-writing methods. ) 


Miscellanea 


Screen Gems will soon be filming about ten 
new pilots, based on the best of about 16 
new program projects it has under develop- 
ment at the moment. These projects include 
a couple of Westerns, and two hour-long 
filmed shows. One of the new shows will be 
based on San Francisco attorney Jake Ehr- 
lich’s book, Never Plead Guilty. The hour- 
long shows will be Nakep Crry, which is to 





be financed by ABC-TV, and Civir War 
Beart. 

Others will be Man ALIVE, an adventure 
series; THE Bic WALK, about a cop on a beat 
in Manhattan; THE Love oF MIKE, a new 
situation comedy, and a suspense series. 


As an answer to the many charges of various 
kinds of dishonesty, payola, rigged shows, 
suggestive shows, etc., Four Star is filming 
the pilot of a clean, “unquestionable” show 
—to join in that category such shows as the 
Donna REED SHOow, Danny THOMAS 
SHow, THE ADVENTURES OF OZZIE AND 
Harriet, etc. The pilot stars Tom Ewell, and 
is a family show in which he is surrounded 
by females—his wife Marilyn Erskine, his 
mother-in-law Mabel Albertson, and three 
daughters. If the pilot is sold, this will be a 
good new market for TV writers. 

Bud Yorkin and Norman Lear are about to 
try something new in television. For their 
projected series, BAND oF Go xp, they plan to 
create TV’s first actor-and-actress “team,” in 
the tradition of the Lunts on Broadway, 
Tracy and Hepburn in movies, etc. Stars 
would appear each week in different roles 
and different stories. Auditioning for the 
leads, who will probably be comparative un- 
knowns, is still in progress. 


TV Market List 


Hotel de Paree, CBS-TV, half hour, film. This 
new series deals with the activities of Western 
characters in and about the hotel for which it is 
named. The first episode told the story of an ex- 
gunman, just out of jail, who was returning to 
claim some money, and instead was given a half- 
ownership in the hotel. This man, played by actor 
Earl Holliman, will be the star of future episodes ; 
other characters will be Judy Holliday, playing 
the part of his girl friend, and Jeanette Nolan, 
playing the part of her aunt. This show is pro 
duced by Julian Claman, by CBS, at Metro Stu- 
dios, 10202 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


Wichita Town, NBC-TV, half hour, film. Joel 
McCrea and his real-life son, Jody, will be the 
stars of this series, which is a Western. In the first 
episode of this one, young McCrea tries to restore 
order when a bunch of cowhands come to town 
celebrating and things get out of hand. Joel 
McCrea, finally becoming involved when a Mex- 
ican friend of his is shot, brings about a semblance 
of order, and is persuaded to become the town 
marshal. This show is filmed by Mirisch-McCrea 
Productions, Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, 
Studio City, Calif. 
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Robert Taylor’s Detectives, ABC-TV, half hour, 
film. This seems to be a series of relative quality, 
with a fresh approach to the subject of law 
enforcement. The first segment was shot from a 
script full of well-drawn characters and dramatic 
surprises. Three safecrackers find it necessary to 
kill, in order to accomplish their mission. However, 
the story doesn’t descend at this point into the 
expected cops-and-robbers chase. Instead, it de- 
velops that the wife of the murdered man was the 
one who planned the whole thing, but her plans 
are complicated by trickery among the men she 
had trusted, her own mistakes, and Robert Taylor’s 
resourcefulness. This show is filmed by Four Star, 
Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, Studio City, Calif. 


The Betty Hutton Show, CBS-TV, half hour, film. 
In the first segment of this series, Miss Hutton, a 
former showgirl turned manicurist, was named 
guardian to three youngsters and executor over 
their estate, worth $60,000,000. There is inherent 
comedy in the placing of this unrefined extrovert 
into the sedate atmosphere of Fifth Avenue. Con- 
flicts will arise in future episodes from Betty’s 
relationships with her charges, Richard Miles and 
Gigi Perreau as spoiled, snobbish college students, 
and Dennis Joel as a precocious twelve-year-old. 
Producer of this show is Marvin Marx, and it is 
filmed at Desilu-Culver Studios, 9336 W. Wash- 
ington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES. PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-67 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
instructions 
Reliable — Accurate — Neat — Prompt 


I watch grammar, spelling and punctuation. All work 
proofread. One free carbon. Extra first page. 60 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 10% discount on 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 


L. FOX 
Sulphur Springs, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 
Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
75c per thousand words 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 
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Magazine editors spend most of their budget 
for non-fiction. Writer's Digest offers you a 
complete course in magazine writing that 
covers everything from the 4,000-word full- 
length article published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post down to the 500-word column fillers 
bought by the American Home. 


One by one, the editors help you take apart 
the various types of magazine articles popu- 
lar today (the “you” piece, personality pro- 
files, inspiration, controversy, humor, quizzes, 
etc.). You learn to understand the techniques 
used by professionals to write salable articles. 
Where to get ideas; how to do research; how 
to use your own personal experience and 
background as a springboard for articles. 


This is not a “snap” course; it is for someone 
who wants to develop into a non-fiction writer 
capable of earning $100 monthly from part- 
time article writing. Actually, when you enroll 





Big Market For Article Writers 


you are sent into the field just as if you were 
working with an editor on assignment to do a 
specific job. If you are a real writer and hon- 
estly and truly want to work and learn, this 
course is made for you. You'll love it and it 
will reward you well. 





Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


( Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in 
Writing Non-fiction for Magazines. I 
enclose $35 tuition in full. If after 30 days, 
I am dissatisfied, my tuition will be refunded 
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MILDRED I. REID 


For » ag oy by mail. For Miami or Boston classes. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.25 


ye YOURSELVES! Formulas..........- 2.50 


3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! Plots for everything......... 2.50 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Techn nique)...... 3.00 
5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types noo OE -. 3.00 
6—WRITERS: EARN! (New approach)........ oo 


3.50, from me.: 3.00 
Delray Beach, Florida 


LEARN TO 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. 
Winter address: P.O. Box 784 


EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years' Experience 
Former_College Professor (Masters Degree). Superior 
work—Superior materials. Sentence reconstruction, 85 
cents per thousand; minor corrections, 75 cents; no cor- 
rections, 65 cents. Minimum charge, $1. Book length 
ms. with discount. Above rates plus postage. 


KAYE vive SERVICE 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 





Box 389 


WRITING ASSISTANCE 


Editing, Rewriting, Ghosting 
Fact and Fiction 
Research and Typing Services 
I'd like to help you. Tell me your needs. Write for details. 


A. F. HAUSMANN 
38 Laurel Drive, Wallingford, Conn. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


PROMPT! Bond, 1 carbon, minor corrections, 65c/1000 
= postage. Electric typewriter. Norelco transcription. 
hotocopy for drawings. 
MIMEO er DITTO 
$3/25 pages lc per each additional page 
SHIRLEY RYBERG 
656 West 98th St., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 























* Wanted To Be Set To Music 
4 by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 
x Phonograph Records Made 
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12 years experience typing MSS. 
RUBY Warson 
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SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 








1650 Breadwey 














N. Y. M’k’t Letter (Cont’d from pg. 30 


There are no restrictions as to the type or 
make of camera or film, and entrants can 
develop and print their own pictures or have 
them processed commercially. 


Entrants will be aiming at top prizes of 
$400 and $300 in the black-and-white di- 
vision, and a top prize of $350 in the color 
section, as well as a long list of cash awards 
that cover both divisions. Address entries and 
inquiries to Kodak High School Photo Con- 
test, Rochester 4, New York. 


Five free-lance writers won cash prizes in 
OrcGANIC GARDENING AND FARMING maga- 
zine’s First Annual Author’s Contest. An- 
nounced at the start of 1959, the competi- 
tion was automatically open to all authors 
who contributed articles appearing within 
the calendar year. 


The two-hundred-dollar first prize was cap- 
tured by Richard V. Clemence, economics 
instructor at Wellesley (Mass.) College, for 
his informative and practical feature “11 
Ways to Make Mulch Work.” 


Second-place award of fifty dollars went 
to Virginia P. Conklin of Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania for her timely and detailed article 
“Pick Your Vegetables Early, But Let Your 
Fruit Ripen.” 


Three honorable mention awards of twenty- 
five dollars each have been presented to: 
Doris W. Weinsheimer of Philadelphia 
(“Take the Guesswork Out of Rose Plant- 
ing,” August O. G. and F.); Oliver R. 
Franklin, Fort Myers, Florida (“We Retired 
‘Down South’ in Florida,” ) ; and Tom Dila- 
tush, Robinsville, New Jersey (“Solving the 
Problem of a Clay Soil,”). 

Writers interested in submitting articles to 
Orcanic GARDENING AND Farminc, Em- 
maus, Pennsylvania, are urged to send for 
their Author’s Handbook, which outlines 
suggestions for preparing material. 


The A-N-AF ReEcIstTerR anc the ARMED 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


marketin; 
Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Marbetiog ae ah ee as meg ad 3500 ang bee om a, vo 


group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39. 
39 OCEAN STREET 
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Forces Writers LEAGUE are teaming up to 
stimulate interest and activity in the “PEo- 
PLE-TO-PEOPLE” program inaugurated at the 
White House in 1956. The “PErop.e-ro- 
PeopLe” (PTP) idea has been well publi- 
cized at top levels in civilian and military 
groups. But there are still some people who 
have not heard about President Eisenhow- 
ers urgent plea “for people to get together 
... to work out not one method but thou- 
sands of methods by which people can grad- 
ually learn a little bit more about each other.” 
The problems are to dispel ignorance and 
to strengthen friendships. 

The contest is open to all members of the 
Armed Forces, regular, reserve, active, in- 
active or retired, civilian members of the 
Armed Forces, members of the AFWL, and 
members of the immediate families of all of 
these. The first prize is $250 plus a life mem- 
bership in the AFWL. There are numerous 
other prizes in this contest which closes on 
10 April, 1960. 

Articles may be about something that you 
have done or something that you know about 
which fits into the PTP program. It doesn’t 
have to be a big item. Little things that 
make “friends for freedom” and for America 
may be equally important. For further in- 
formation about the PTP program and con- 
test, write to the ARMED Forces WRITERS 
LeacugE, Inc., 1832 N.E. 7th Terrace, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 


Awards 


A Minneapolis newspaperman and a New 
York magazine editor were chosen as the 
nation’s top science writers of 1959, by the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

Victor Cohn, science writer for the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, and Francis Bello, a member 
of ForTUNE magazine’s board of editors, 
received the AAAS-Westinghouse Science 
Writing Awards of $1000 each. 

Cohn won his award for a series of articles 


| on the state of Russian science entitled, “Year 


of the Sputnik,” which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Tribune 6-22 October, 1958. 
His series, written after a 5-week tour of 
Russian facilities for physical research, ana- 
lyed and reported on the recent upsurge of 
Russian science and technology. 


Francis Bello’s prize-winning article, “An 
Astonishing New Theory of Color,” which 
appeared in the May 1959 issue of Fortune, 
describes in graphic detail a new theory 
about the way the human eye sees color. 


Winners of the annual $1000 bonus awards 
for the best fiction and non-fiction published 
by PLaysoy during the past year, have been 
announced by the magazine. 


John Wallace won the award for best fic- 
tion for his “I Love You, Miss Irvine,” a 
story of youthful ardor, in the magazine’s 
March issue, while Ralph Ginzburg’s “Cult 
of the Aged Leader” in the August PLaysoy, 
an incisive analysis of the advanced age of 
the men who run the U.S. government, was 
the magazine’s best non-fiction of 1959. 

Miss Leonie Adams, a New York lyric poet 
received a $5,000 Fellowship Award for dis- 
tinguished poetic achievement, by the Acad- 
emy of American Poets. 

The presentation was made at the Acad- 
emy’s 25th anniversary dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. At the same time, a manuscript 
of lyric poetry, “The Summer Anniversa- 
ries,” by Donald Justice of Iowa City, Iowa 
won the Academy’s 1959 Lamont Poetry 
Selection, a competition in which 43 pub- 
lishers had entries. 

The Academy purchases 1,000 copies of 
published winning manuscripts for distribu- 
tion to its membership, using a legacy from 
the late Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont. 

Michael Polanyi, who has headed both the 
departments of physical chemistry and of 
social studies at the University of Manches- 
ter in England, was selected as the 1959 
winner of the Lecomte du Nouy Award. 

The award comes in recognition of Dr. 
Polanyi’s books, “Personal Knowledge” and 
“The Study of Man,” both of which were 
published in the U.S. by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

The award-winning books embody the re- 
searches and reasoning which led Dr. Polanyi 
to reject the ideal of scientific detachment, 
and to affirm that the scientist’s “personal 
knowledge” is an attribute and responsibility 
of which he cannot divest himself in his 
researches. 

The John Peter Zenger Freedom of the 
Press Award for 1959 was presented by The 
(Continued on page 76) 
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PERSONALS 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is twenty cents a 
word, including each word in name and ad- 
dress. To use a WriTER’s Dicest Box Number, 
the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for May 
must reach us by March 1. 











LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, California 


400-Year CALENDAR—AIll dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21"x28", $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisana. 

BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





POWER THOUGHTS: Ideas for writers. Mental 
boosters, uplifting, inspiring; gathered from 
greatest thinkers and doers. a thinking, in- 
crease cultural background, sparkle conversations. 
- Satisfaction _ E. W. Ries, 533 

. 112, New York 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. SMITH’S, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 








EDITORS RECOMMEND our specially designed 
9x12 and 10x13 ‘‘Protect-O-Script’’ envelopes for 
mailing manuscripts flat. Special offer. 24 for $1.00 
portpes, 100 for $4.00 postpaid. TASKER SUP- 

LIES, Box 3131, Alexandria, Virginia. 





EARN MONEY EVENINGS, spare time, writing 
short paragraphs for magazines. Information, sell- 
ing secrets, methods, hints, ideas, instructions— 
50c. Spenser Williams, Mt. Airy, Maryland. 





WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Writing, 3915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisana. 





WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete ——: Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 





FOOL PROOF HELP FOR WRITERS! Handbook 
of English, $1.00; Booklet on punctuation, $1.00; 
Capitalization, 50c. Every problem discussed and 
illustrated. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





POEMS NEEDED for forthcoming poetry book. Be- 
ginners welcome. Any subject to 12 lines. No 
ayment. Much prestige, cata YOUNG 
UBLICATIONS , Dryden, 





HAVE SOME SCRIPTS LEFT. Have reduced prices. 
Cook’s Plotto, $8. Mrs. Agnes Richards, Box 191, 
Montrose, Michigan. 





MAKE REAL MONEY! My Three Manuals on 
Graphology tell how. 25c brings Analysis and 
Details. Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 
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ADDITIONAL SMALL INCOME for writers, poets. 
pe folio shows + Send $1, Weatherly, 
2 Woodland, Lincoln, R. 


GET OUT OF YOUR SHELL! Survey Work—Fun— 
Profitable. Handmade shell gift with each order. 
Instructions, $2. Vera Berson, 1040 Anderson Ave., 
52, N. Y.C. 

ave. LOSS OF BEST WRITING YEARS to 
crippling illness caused by overweight, vascular 
troubles, strokes. Read my success story, Send 25c. 
rm? y Survival, 2456 Portola W ay, Sacramento 18, 

alif. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! Immediate Com- 
missions! Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, Bronx 59, N. Y. 





“PVT. ZILCH.’’ Hilarious cartoon book about a 
leatherneck. Personally autographed. $1.00. Roy 
Delgado, 3033 16th St. N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 





SWAP OPINIONS, IDEAS, FACTS. Join Great 
Plains Paper Mates Club, $2. Receive trimonthly 
Bulletin, common meeting ground for members. 
Box 188, Dept. 7, Maize, Kansas. 





LOST: Autographed copy of Tom Sawyer in vicinity 
S Times-Square. Reward. Return to Writer's 
igest. 





NOVICE WRITER wishes to dispose plotto, excellent 
condition. Evenings Flushing 8-1614, N.Y. 





CHARACTER PLOT CREATING KIT described in 
free pamphlet. Believable characters make salable 
stories. Kit Book list free. Fact, Box 273 
Rockford, Ill. 





FOUND: Typewriter with missing C key in vicinity 
pd Havana, Cuba. Send serial number to WD to 
claim. 





PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N.Y. 





A PRESS CARD will get you behind police, fire and 
accident scenes. Gives you privileges extended to 
regular reporters and photographers. Two color 
Press Card Two auto stickers included. 
Marson’s Writers Service, 1687 Colonial Drive, 
Cleveland Hts. 18, Ohio. 





NEW, FRESH, ORIGINAL SYNOPSIS, other help. 
Story Center, 826 Atlantic, Roseville, California. 





MAX ...I am still waiting for the missing half of 
the one grand bill. Rangoon. 





LOVE OR ACTION story outlines with surprise 
endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, El- 
wood, Kansas. 





EARN EXTRA INCOME at home mailing news- 
paper clippings. I tell you how for 50c. No extras. 
Bill Vincent, Room 422, 154 Nassau Street, New 
York 38, New York. 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors, ——. 35e each; $3.75 dozen. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
California. 





HELPFUL BOOKLET tells how I sold short items, 
articles, stories $1. Foley, P.O. Box 72, Brooklyn 
18, New York. 





LETTERS REMAILED 25c each. Schaffel, 1519 
Fargo, Chicago, Illinois. 





JUST OUT. Verse markets in Outer Space. Be pre- 
pared. Our address will be announced in news- 
paper headlines. 





“X-RAY EYES. How To Analyze—and INFLUENCE 
people—at SIGHT.”’ (Adults.) $3. Satisfaction or 
refund. Clarion, Box 9309-W5, Chicago 90. 





LETTERS REMAILED 25c—5 postcards of glamor- 
ous New York po remailed free— ‘‘help wanted” 
columns $1. otpeld. Foley, P.O. Box 7, 
Brooklyn 18, low 
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START EARNING NOW! New book reveals new 
money-making opportunities for you who have 
writing ability or play musical instrument. $2.00 

stpaid. Pembroke Publishers, 1063 Preston, 
uisville 3, Kentucky. 


SELLING BY MAIL IS FASCINATING. Protit- 
able. Free information. BIRDSALL. 116 Jackson, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


LETTERS REMAILED lic Receiving-Forwarding 

* per month. Classified ads Sunday papers 

airmailed $1.00. Capital views. Rublee, 1536 17th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25c each 9x12, 9%x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


BARGAIN HUNTING? Then order your big illus- 
trated WRITER’S MAIL MART Catalogue today! 
Only $1.00 (refundable). Creative Features, Po- 
tomac P. O. Box 2121-C, Alexandria, Virginia. 


MONEY FROM YOUR MAIL BOX DAILY. Bausell, 
Terrell Wells Station, San Antonio 21, Texas. 














NEW AND USED books, magazines, courses, etc., 
bought, sold, traded, rented in ‘‘Book Trader’s 
Magazine”’ lic. Two different copies 25c. Pioneer 
Periodicals, 6376-WD Windsor Lane, San Jose 29, 
California. 


1,000 BUSINESS CARDS, Embossed. $3.99. Write 
for Style Chart and Sample Card. Curtiss Publica- 
tions, 312 Olive, Porterville, Calif. 


QUALITY RUBBER STAMPS made to your order. 
Three-line name and address stamp, $1.80. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Free one-line stamp of your 
own choice with first order only to introduce my 
services. Details free on request. Vidor Rubber 
Stamp Shop, 240 Sargent Street, Vidor, Texas. 





“EMCEE,’’ comedians’ magazine. Sample, dime. 
Frankel. 5304-W Adams, Chicago 44, Il. 


VERSATILE EDITOR wanted by multi-title pub- 
lisher aiming at mass audiences. Able to generate 
ideas, produce magazines with newsstand appeal. 
Box No. C10. 


PENITENTIARY CHAPLAIN’S Collection of Stories 
wage | ‘“‘Behind the Walls.’’ 50 pages — 50c. 
x le 


YOUR LETTERS remailed from New York, 25c each. 
Box 192, Knickerbocker Station, New York City. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Live like kings for a 
song on last true island paradise. Cheap, luxurious, 
beautiful, yey warm, friendly, civilized, 
safe. Beats Mexico. Ideal for writers and artists. 
Personalized report, all details, costs, villas, ser- 
vants, recreation, foreign colony, residency re- 
quirements, medical facilities, opportunities. Save 
hundreds on transportation, exchange, housing 
from inspiration to your seaside villa. Send $2.00 
Cash or Check. Bradley Smith, Villa Gamba, Cala 
Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 














SCIENCE FICTION WRITERS: Your best source of 
authentic information is Scientific Monthly; I 
have them from 1936. Send dime for descriptive 
— index. THOMAS, 2101 E. Water, Tucson, 

Zz. 


PRE-1900 SILVER DOLLAR AND INDIAN PENNY 
ye am J $2.00. ’arry Xona, 1725 Farmers, Tempe, 
ona. 


EXPERT FACT FINDING and Library Research in 
Library of Congress, National Archives, accu- 
rately, comprehensively done by trained librari- 
ans. Reasonable rates, prompt service. Library 
Associates, 3205 Park View ad, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. 











FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for details. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





SELF-SYNDICATED NEWSPAPER COLUMNS: 

ned writer, wishes , to oxehan e ideas with 
successfu . 

Cambria "Cau y wor - this field. Box 92, 


GET MONEY FOR NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. Free 
details. Write: Whitted-30E, 2815 Nicholson, 
Dallas 24, Texas. 





PAPERBACKS OFFER BIG MARKET. Learn what 
sells first hand with six-book assortment for only 
$1.00. Books, Box 367, Glendale, Ohio. 





SECRET Mail Receiving-Forwarding System. Hedg- 
peth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 





SCRIBE—writers newsletter, 8 issues for $1.00. Free 
over on request. Rosser, 623 Washington, Gary, 
ndiana. 


MAIL RECEIVED, forwarded, confidentially from 
smallest state. 25c letter, $3 month. Weatherly, 
22 Woodland, Lincoln, R. I. 


I RECEIVE SEVERAL CHECKS every week for 
features and news. For particulars, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
Clippings Worth $20.00 Each. Newscraft, WD- 
983 E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


WRITERS! We have all types of interesting 8x 10 
photos to help you illustrate your stories and 
articles. Photo-Illustrators Service, 2110 North 
69th St., Milwaukee 13, Wisconsin. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS —New. Two for $1.50 
poner. Specify typewriter. Kilpatrick, Skokie, 
Ill. 











CHILDREN’S BOOKS offer excellent market for 
new writers. First-rate examples to study at 
greatly reduced prices for WD readers only. Send 
$2.00 to Books, x 367, Glendale, Ohio. 





My Suspense Formula 
(Continued from page 37) 

and characters who sometime hinder, but 
often help him (perhaps by making him miss 
the plane that crashed or by introducing him 
to a character who later helps him solve his 
problem etc). In Leon Ware’s Post story, 
“The Friendly American,” Harry Evans takes 
his Goodwill Ambassador letter from the 
President seriously and tries to be helpful to 
everyone he meets in England, to the chagrin 
of his rather impatient, snobbish family. His 
trip to the Pub, his stopping to help two 
ladies with car-trouble, his befriending a 
swarthy stranger he meets at Westminster 
Abbey—cause conflict with his wife, but later 
pay dividends by giving the Evans family 
entre into higher societey which they would 
not have had without the road blocks. 

Use every opportunity to create a feeling of 
expectancy, a sense of anticipation that holds 
the reader’s interest until the mystery is ex- 
plained. The secret of suspense is one of the 
secrets of writing success. So live up to the 
dictionary definition of “suspend:” “to hold 
fixed in wonder, contemplation . . . to hold 
in an undertermined state, awaiting fuller 
information.” And make that info worth 
waiting for! 
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NEED LITERARY AID? 


® Ghost Writing—Research—E MESES 
OOKS SHORT STORIES TH 
eee se a CLES—ADV. PY 
easonable Fees For Quality Work 
ry Years of Satisfactory Service 
Nights and Week-ends By Appointment 
Send for Free Brochure 


LITERARY AID BUREAU, Dept. WD 
215 W. 98 St. (Ste. 4A)—NYC MO 2-1058 








RUBBER STAMPS 


Made-To-Order For Writers 
2-LINE $1.50—3 LINES $1.95—ADD. LINES 60¢ each 
QUALITY STAMP PADS 85c All Orders Postpaid 
Please Print Copy to Avoid Mistakes 
Pag Stamp a “MARK OF DISTINCTION” 


E. OLBRICH RUBBER STAMP MFG. CO. 
2349 AR St. Terre Haute, Ind. 
“The Quickest Shippers’’ 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
poe gy All pe —- Scripts over _— 
wor er page; shorts, r c per 
line, plus reborn ye Bormsey Wiskenn St Bo Yiguities 
invite 

EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 


SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


Sone. SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 5éth S New York 19, N. Y. 























Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, "The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 














(Continued from page 73) 

University of Arizona, to Herbert Brucker, 
editor of the Hartford (Conn.) Courant, in 
recognition of his leadership in “the endless 
battle to protect the freedom of the press and 
the peoples right to know. 

Brucker was the sixth recipient of the award 
which was established by The University of 
Arizona in 1954. It is named for John Peter 
Zenger, the New York editor whose success- 
ful defense in a criminal libel trial in 1735 
established an editor’s right to print the truth 
and inspired American journalists to the 
fearless expression of editorial views. 


Obituaries 


Albert Camus, 46-year-old Nobel prize win- 
ner, was killed in an automobile accident. 

Dr. Lyman Bryson, writer, radio and TV 
commentator, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, died at the age of 71. 

In Ashville, N.C., a 91 year old woman 
was buried beside her husband in a plot 
marked only “Porter.” This was the grave of 
William Sydney Porter, O’Henry, who died 
49 years ago. Mrs. Porter was a writer too, 
under her maiden name of Sara L. Coleman. 

Tiffany Thayer died here at the age of 58. 

Edgar A. Guest, writer of popular in- 
spirational verse died recently. He was 77 
years old. “Heap o’ Livin’ ” perhaps his best 
known poem and the title of a book of his 
verse, sold more than a million copies. 








Crossword Puzzle (Cont’d from page 31) 
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Exposé (Cont'd from page 15) 


knowledge only one well-known surgeon has 
attacked the unethical practices in that pro- 
fession, and he was not an American. (I refer 
to A.J. Cronin, in several of his best-known 
novels. He pulled no punches and earned the 
enmity of every medical association in the 
world, simply by telling the plain, unvarn- 
ished truth about conditions in that profes- 
sion, both here and abroad.) We need more 
A.J. Cronins. But it is also true that a state 
department that is empowered to issue or 
revoke medical or dental licenses may be- 
come your staunchest ally in any exposé of a 
doctor or doctors. They dislike to feel that 
they are a party to anything unethical in 
those professions, and a crooked doctor is far 
more scared of such a state department than 
he is of any medical association. 

The same thing is true when you may find it 
advisable to attack an insurance company. A 
state *nsurance commissioner is empowered 
to deny any company the right to operate in 
that state, and will scare the pants off of a 
company that is too slow in settling a valid 
claim for insurance. This is something every- 
one should know—not only the exposé 
writer. There are a number of other state 
organizations that are very helpful when you 
are being dealt with unfairly by a billion- 
dollar corporation that employes a battery of 
lawyers. 


Some Tips On Writing Exposes 


For the writer who has never tackled exposés, 
and feels that he has courage to withstand the 
shower of brickbats his article or book may 
bring, I offer the following suggestions: 


Stick to facts—well-documented, provable 
fact-—and don’t resort to indignation or 
vituperation. Write the piece just as you 
would the most innocuous article and let the 
facts speak for themselves. When you write 
a truly good exposé piece you will know it 
by the reactions you get from those you have 
exposed. 

Don’t expect every magazine to accept ex- 
posés. A lot of editors are scared to death 
of anything that remotely criticizes anyone or 
any practices. They are afraid they will lose 
either advertisers or subscribers. 





il yemitaicls 


—when white ts black! 





Story writing becomes harder as the form 
becomes shorter. What appears to be easiest 
is most difficult. Writer's Digest Short Fiction 
Course provides the needed professional help 
to avoid the pitfalls of those who write before 


they learn. 


To give you a better chance of selling 
your short fiction, Writer's Digest will send 
you a group of writing assignments based on 
the professional know-how of story editors. 
These specific lessons on short fiction help 
you gain fresh insight into character de- 
velopment, style, plotting, dialogue, etc. 


Then you write two fiction stories and make 


a thorough study of markets. Your work is 


individually criticized by our editors. 





Tuition is $20.00 and the Course is sold on 
a 30-day Money-Back Agreement should you 
wish to withdraw, regardless of reason. 
We welcome new writers who want help 


instead of flattery! 











[] Enroll me in Writer's Digest Short Fiction Course. 
| enclose $10. Send the balance of my course for 
$10 C.0.D. plus 35¢ delivery charge in 60 days. 


[] Send me more details about the Course, without 


obligation. 


Name 





Address 








City State 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
30 
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A big slick may go for such a piece, but asa 


WANT TO GET YOUR rule they prefer to assign such an article to 
Use our authors’ publishing plan: beautifully one of their staff writers. A weekly news 
BOOK ii:iciet.i2o%:, 22S, 224 sfreisine | magazine, however, may occasionally accept 
D? 4 CLAYTON PRESS, Mr. Burt, 507 a good exposé, even though you are not a 

Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. Write for J Pitan : 
PUBLISHE © brochare: PUBLISH OR PERISH staffer. US. NEws & Wor.p REporr re- 
cently paid me the highest word-rate I have 
ever received (better than 30 cents a word) 

Make Extra Money ; oe ' 

Pattee ' for a piece of mine which dealt with voca- 

Writing . tional aptitude testing in our high schools. 
You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 








The men’s magazines will go for a good, 
well-documented piece dealing with vice in 


you? Let us show you what editors want and how large cities, with or without illustrations. 
we train you for this work. Send today for our free Sometimes such a piece is written primarily 
illustrated folder and learn how to “write to sell.” around events of historical importance, with 


NON-FICTION PRESS some little-known, but factual reporting re- 


garding incidents that have never before seen 
Dept. 25 print. I sold such a piece to Ray Robinson, 
Western Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
Glendale, Calif. Irwin, Penna. when he was managing editor at REav. It 
dealt primarily with the great San Franciscita 
WR i T e R © Dam disaster. It also proved how quickly 
the public can turn against a great hero of 
Thi 2 i theirs, once his integrity costs this public 
is is your year: some money. 

Sometimes it helps in getting an exposé 
into print if you can show that documented 
Gunes experience makes you an authority in that 
: field. I find that my listings in various 
SEBBY ASSOCIATES Who’s Who biographical reference volumes 
: helps here. Furthermore, there is a feeling 
Literary Agents among editors that most branches of science 
9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. are “sacred cows,” which can only be discus- 
sed by men high in that science. This is un- 
MANUSCRIPT TYPING fortunate, since only rarely will a scientist 
attack the profession which gives him his 

living. 








For successful Results, Honest Analysis, 
Professional Evaluation—and Sales 








For the Discerning Author—Fast, Accurate, 

It is also somewhate silly, since anyone who 
has experienced a great flood, volcanic erup- 
tion, or earthquake may write a much better 


$1.00 PER THOUSAND WORDS account of it than some pedant who happens 
é ‘ to carry a flock of degrees. 
POETRY 25 CENTS PER PAGE. 


Conscientious and Professional Work 


is My Guaranty! 


Fortunately this “sacred cow’ thing is of 


MARY FERRELL but recent invention, otherwise we would 


Box 413 Hollywood 28, California never have areal of any of the early erup- 
tions of Vesuvius or Pelee. 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of “x to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, P. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 a ame. If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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WRITER’S nate 


WRITING IN GENERAL 


Careers in Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
olsele 


Characters Make Your Story.... 4.50 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
Soderman « O’Conne 
Rodell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook.... 3.95 


REFERENCE 


American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 
Berry and Van den Bark 
The Book of Unusual Quotations. 3.95 


Since 4.50 Brean Priees:3 
a we Bective and Mey PERL ih 98 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 Pg tne rena womesirnnc 3.50 Strunk and E. B. White ; 
Kearn é vetaes Encyclopedia of English......... 1.50 
How to Speak and Write 1s MA ~ eiger 
Se ES ere f RKE 
Whiting - Publish : Encyclopedia of Superstitutions.. 3.50 
the tonne —— eapesteeste See. _ ublisher Syndicate 135 English ee Simplified. .... 1.75 
IRR ee a, 4.00 atin. ae ‘ ittenber 
~~ fe a Story and Sell It. 2.95 bg olny _ " = aad eer 1.95 The Lav’ of iterary es ee 
& johns iid The Writer’s Handbook........ 5.95 F : . 
Keys ‘sins toa Interviewing. . 3.75 Writer's Market | we edition).. 4.00 ee = Sa Practice. . . “= 
fe ne 25252) is ee . 
Narrative Technique ........... 4.50 - Pact Handbook of Better 
Uzzell RNS acad ponSveskcenes 1.50 
ill _ ~ BOR WHEN. 6 60cinnns:s 3.00 NOVEL WRITING "Colby 
Practical Manual of Seren Cn tot Dtieg.......... ” ion i.e 
ag Ag iat aa 4.00 > i “| See 4.00 Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
. omro. Watch Your Language.......... 3.95 
ingens the Manuscript....... 2.50 bees | = of the Novel......... 4.00 as yp a A ae 
Successful Technical Writing.... 5.50 sae Webster’s New Siete Dic- 
Hicks , - The Living Novel.............. 4.50 tionary, thumb indexed........ 6.00 
Successful Writers and How — - ‘iin Making 3.50 
gy ge ee bse ka eae ae we 4.95 O’Hara P SHORT STORY WRITING 
wae of Fiction Writing... 4.00 . eas 
pi McGraw ea. pe PLAYWRITING So Story Writing. 4.50 
Birmingham = 5 Payestte of Wack beet eee eeeee 3.50 Write the Short Short........... 4.50 
eg exe's How........... 1.25 ree woo 
The Living Theatre............. 5.50 Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 3.00 
Wing and Selling Fillers _ aid lackiston 
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How to Make $18,000 A Year - Reid aes How to Write Television Comedy 4.00 
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How to Write and Sell nhaeqaend A> Wares * “Gada 
i SR eee 3.50 An Editor Looks at Poetry...... 2.00 at a 
Hal Borland Coblentz Television Writing.............. 4.00 
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THESE BOOKS are selected 
by the editors of WriTER’s 
Dicest as the most authori- 
tative and helpful for writers 
wishing to learn more about 
their profession. You're en- 
titled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days 
if not thoroughly satisfied. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 


Name 


Address 
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Payment of $..... 
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The average writer of today who wishes to 
VANCE HALLOWAY try an exposé should make a study of con- 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, ditions in his own community which need a 


otioeee, ee yak peer rhe bit of an airing. The offenders may be poli- 


NO READING FEE ticians, racketeers, or businessmen who have 
— wee cae Age Ay overstepped. If he can prove that the con- 

dition he wishes to expose is not only local 
but nationwide in scope, he has a better 


GAIL C. CARDELL chance to get his piece in print. 
Literary Typist 


be per thovennd words As an example, a creative writing class of 

—Includes minor corrections mine recently decided to write something 

Free carbon — Mailed fot about our local Key Club (a private mem- 

Rt. #4, Box 653, H. Paves, Fe. bership social club), but after consideration 
felt that it would be better to lay off that sub- 


WwW R | T a S$ ‘@) oe G & ? ject, since its membership embraced some of 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 the “best people” in the community. 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips If you have a Key Club in your community, 


beget Cte ties ue” it is not difficult to obtain the names of the 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 members. But it would be a much more 


powerful article if it exposed the practice in 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, TYPIST 1500 communities. This calls for a lot of in- 


vestigative effort. 




















Prompt, accurate work, carbon copy, minor cor- 
rections, best bond. Take advantage of my long Nowadays a cool, critical survey of your 
experience. 60c per 1000 words. CH 1-6372. local schools, and particularly your local 

EULA C. WOLFE secondary schools, may provide material for 
ere 'eetinen Sue. Ramee GBy 36, Me. a long-overdue exposé of teaching methods 


or even conditions of moral turpitude that 

WHO OWNS THE BOOKS have been kept from the parents of the stu- 

YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? dents of these schools by collusive practice be- 

for our free folder outlining a low cost aubsidy publishing tween the schoolmasters and the local press 

SSS Sa 2p ee Sc. 

" : e com- 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS Oe eee ae ee 

391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. munity high school fired five male teachers 

in one day for immoral practices, yet never 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING a word of this mess appeared in the local 


newspapers. 


























According to your instructions 
Minor Corrections—Bond Paper—One Carbon A good, well-written and carefully accurate 


65 1000 words, pl t tage. . s is 
— ee expose May earn you more vituperation from 


FLORENCE AND HELEN aac 
628—11th Street, Manhattan Beach, Calif. those whose activities have been bared than 
Rontier 4-712 


it will bring you either praise or cash. That is 
why I say you should not confine your writ- 
4 0 FE he S W A & T E 1] ing to the exposé, but whenever possible write 
a something nice about people. You will never 
Se To Be Set To Music get much satisfaction out of your sweetness- 
nd one or more of your best poems . ° 
REE EXAMINATION. Any and-light stuff, but you may receive fewer 
Immediate Consideration. ° ° 

hon Records Made contusions and you may well increase your 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, New York 1 life expectancy by a score of years 

















Ww ARNIN Editors dislike reading FOLDED peemeen. Create a favorable ‘‘First Im rome a Fn 
PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes, designed ee, oor mailing pe 


spree PREFER.) Made of heavy brown kraft. Size 9x12. ay pescemme = =e <p ong in (PERFECT 
CONDITION. Don’t take chances with ordinary envelopes. YOUR MANUSC ee Order a 
sual of PROTECT-O-SCRIPT envelopes today. 24 for $1.00, 100 for $4.00, 500 ag $13. 00 postpaid. 


Sample envelope sent FREE upon request. 


1603 Peach Street NEIL HENRY TASKER Alexandria. Va. 
80 
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Graduate Reports 500th Sale 


“I’m over the hump! Just made my 500th 
article sale! Five years seems like a night- 
mare on some jobs—but the five years 
spent since I took the Palmer course have 
Ns gone like a lightning flash .. . 
z de plenty of national magazines and have 


been full-time free lancing four years now; 
just a dream when I was plugging along in 
a dead end factory job. My sales this year 
have totaled 130 articles. I thought you 
might like to know of my success,” 
Kelvin Wallace Coventry, Derby, N. Y. 


I’m hitting 


"My First Two Stories’’ 
Brought Me ‘255”’ 


| are’s How Other Palmer 


( raduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
greats in science fic- 
tion and author of 
five published 
books, scores of 
stories and novel- 

ettes. writes: “I took your course in 
31 and °32 and it was then I sold 
my first story. From that time on 
my only income has been from writ- 
ing. I believe your course is excel- 
lent, glad I took it—it was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 


Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half 

a dozen lessons I 

sold my first article 

(to U.S, Camera). 

I then re-wrote it 

and sold it to an- 

other publication, 

and recently adapted it for a third. 

The success I have been having with 

my first commercial writing has 

been due to the helpful supervision 

and encouragement received from 

the Palmer staff.”—Mrs. Elizabeth 
N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Household Buys Student's First Article 


“It received a big check from 
Household for an article on the 
‘dat.’ complications of my teen-age 
dauhters. Your lessons are so clear 
it’s . real pleasure to work out the 
assiinments. Instructors take per- 
son. | interest ,and give honest en- 
cou agement,” — Genevieve G. 


Th: npson, il City, Pa. 


Pal ier Institute of Authorship 


Accredited: 
National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 
1680 4. Sycamore, Desk J-30 
He ‘wood 28, California 





Approved 
for 


Veterans 











“Before completing the course,”’ writes Adam 
B. Aretz of Tarentum, Pa., “I sold two stories: 
one for $110, the other for $145. They were 
punched out on a borrowed typewriter, a two- 
bit dictionary on one side, the Palmer lessons 
on the other. When the going got tough, I 
turned to the lessons, The answer was there. 
Luck? Plenty of it. But with the continued help 
I am receiving from Palmer I know I'll be 
lucky again.” 

The fact that you are reading THe Writer’s Dicest indi- 
cates that you have ambitions to succeed—to develop your ability 
to write for the really big money. Lots of other people have 
succeeded . . . and we are proud of the fact that over the last 43 
years we have trained so many of them. 


So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 


Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning to write 
for big money is even harder. But if you have the latent ability, 
and if you are prepared to give the Palmer course everything 
you've got, then we may be able to accomplish worthwhile results 
working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 


Your instructor, a professional writer himself, will find out if 
you can make it! Palmer training is attested to by thousands of 
our students and graduates as well as endorsed by famous authors 
such as Rupert Hughes, Graham Doar, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
and others. 


Earn While Learning at Home 


Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving small but 
welcome. checks for material that may be turned out quickly, 
provided the writer has the ability and is prepared to study the 
technique. Then, Palmer training is unique and prepares the 
student for not just one field of writing, but for all . . . short 
stories, mysteries, articles, radio, Television , . . and you learn at 
home. 


First Step Is Yours 


There’s only one way to find out how we can help you get 
into the big money. The first step is for you to send for free 
booklet explaining the unique features of our complete instruc- 
tion for all fields of creative writing, and for free typical material 
showing how we make it easier to learn. If you have a sincere 
desire to make good money writing, and want to find out if you 
are one of those with the potential for an exciting future, write 
today... don’t waste any more time! 

Sycamore 


F REE ilouned 28, Calif., Desk J-30 


§ Please send me free lesson package and 40- page book explaining how you help 
§ new writers get started and experienced writers increase their income. 


awe Institute of Authorship 


Mr. } 
Miss 
Mrs. j 


City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans: Check here (1) 
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THOMAS WOLFE 


Did It T h : W CTY 





your book, for fear that editing might alter 
your style, consider for a moment the case of 
Thomas Wolfe. His books had been rejected by 
one publisher after another and he was well on his 


IT F YOU have hesitated in securing help with 


way to obscurity when he met Maxwell Perkins. 

Perkins was a trained literary technician who 
recognized Wolfe’s capabilities and at the same time 
understood the highly involved process of putting 
a book together. With his aid Wolfe soon published 


America’s most honored writer in his own lifetime. 


why consult a non-writer when a pro is available ? 
with success when it was offered to him. 


WRITING HELP. 








Listed in the 
Book Industry 
Register. 





Look Homeward Angel, followed by Of Time and the River, and became 


You can search Wolfe’s writings without finding one line that was made less 
effective by Perkins’ editing. Of course, a non-writer can damage your style, but 


The professional hasn’t attained his status by doing bad writing. His function 
is to improve what you have written, not to weaken it. Few of us possess the 
genius of Wolfe, but all of us can follow his good judgment. He did not argue 


The Wolfe-Perkins arrangement is by no means unusual. Practically every 
successful writer of our time has had professional direction. These include a large 
number of my clients, several of whom are named in my free pamphlet. BOOK 


If you are uncertain about securing help with 
your manuscript, do not try to decide now. 
Write for BOOK WRITING HELP, consider 


its revealing information and then decide. 


CRITICISM — REVISION — EDITING — GHOST-WRITING 
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Don McKinney of True Magazine tells how to write nonfiction 








Plain Talk and Straight Answers 


What should you expect from your literary service ? 
When you pick a representative to appraise and market your writing, you 
should not settle for less than 


1. Prompt, honest, plain-talk appraisals, not high-flown literary 
criticism you can’t put to immediate use. 
Specific recommendations you can follow, whenever revision 
is called for. 
Steady submissions, accurate record-keeping, and periodi 
reporting, once your work is out to market. 
Free counseling on your related writing and selling problems. 
Refund of your handling fee on sale, when the 10° commis- 
sion takes effect. 


Of course, you’ll also want to be sure the service has years of experience in 
handling writers with similar problems, and has broad market contacts in 
America and overseas, which will help in the sale of your rights. You will want 
your representatives to stand in good stead with their clients, and to give you 
concrete advice when you need it, not empty flattery or gencralizations. 

Is it too much to expect such detailed service in today’s writing world? 
Not at all. Here at Lambert Wilson Associates we give it every day of the week. 
In fact, we go an important step further: we guarantee submissions and reports, 
to prove we’re constantly working for your best interests—and to put your mind 
at case. 

So, if yvou’re serious about sales—whether you are a newcomer or a long 
established professional—we’ll be delighted to hear from you. Why not sit down 
right now and write us about yourself, your interests and goals? And send us a 
manuscript or two, so that we can begin to help you sell. 

If you can take plain talk and straight answers—we’re here to help! 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE TERMS 
(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale, we 


must apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
» pledge that your manuscripts are being syste 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 = 
ically submitted where and when we tell you for scripts; $15.00 for books and 
plays of all lengths. These fees 
(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS ‘S a Se oe 
. eT tion and marketing and are 
In additign to our regular correspondence, we send 1% refunded on sale from our 10° 
you per ic submission reports listing dates and commission 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you +Ark 
can keep up-to-date, free to work on other projects a 
while we look after your present interests yt PROFESSIONALS: writ 
pboO about your recent sales f 
straight commission handling 
(3) CONDITIONAL REFUD AGREEMENT v 
lf we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us xo 


— Free — 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than F Booklet 


two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher Qur brochure discusses the lite 
within one year of our returning it to you, we wil ary life and your opportunities in 
gladly retund double your handling fee t. Send for a free copy now 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 























Forum 


“Smoking Break” 


Dear Editor: 

I read with considerable interest and amuse- 
ment Charles Willeford’s letter concerning the 
“Smoking Break,’ which he has described so well 
in the Feb. WD. Presented in this unnecessary de- 
tail, it does seem ludicrous, indeed. 

But please, Mr. Willeford, do not class all 
writers as one such mercenary lot. No doubt, there 
are those of us who would use such conniving 
schemes as you suggest. However, there are those 
whose forte is the descriptive interlude. We use it, 
and not merely to add words and potential mone- 
tary value to our work. Nor do we use it merely 
to provide a break in the action. 

There are writers who, like myself, feel that the 
descriptive interlude creates a definite impression 
on the reader. It can provide a unique impression 
which can be remembered after the story itself has 
been forgotten. A bit of atmosphere, a passage of 
particularly eloquent description—these can set 
a story apart. Of course, I concede, Mr. Willeford, 
it must be vivid, intense, artful description, not full 
of trivialities, banalities, and cliches. 

Nevertheless, we object, Mr. W., when our ulti- 
mate purpose is misconstrued. So, with the smell 
of stale cigarette smoke hanging heavily over my 
head, and my ashtrays, like yours, overflowing with 
butts, I rest my case. 

Joyce W. ALLEN 
5721 Bellona Avenue 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Limited Free Photo Source 


Dear Editor: 

We have recently received a number of letters 
addressed to Miss Ann Schwager, Picture Libra- 
rian, requesting photographs under conditions 
which we cannot grant. These inquiries resulted 
from a notice published in Writer’s Dicest. 

We do have photographs on a limited number 
of subjects and lend prints directly to publications 
on a 30-day basis only. 

Don Parry 

Development and Public Relations 
Division 

State Office Building 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Tue Warrer’s Dicest, 22 “e! 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 4 


Author! Author! 
Perfect typist, too! 
Or so it appears with 


Eatons Corrasable Bond 


You can forget typing worries with 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond Typewriter 
Paper because Corrasable erases without 
a trace. A pencil eraser is all you need — 
typing errors vanish into thin air; no 
telltale smudges remain. 

Get your MSS. off to a perfect start. 
Send 25¢ for a generous sample of 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond. ie for 
7500 words. 

aS 
CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by une 


Erases Without a Trace 


eeeeeeeee eee @ ‘/ 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-48, Pittsfield, Mass. 


I'm enclosing 25¢: please send me a 25-sheet 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 


Name. 





Street 





City Zone. State. 


Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per wae 
. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, oud 








SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Meet other writers... . Talk shop... . Consult 
editors . . . . Contact publishers . . . Sailing, 
Luncheons, Cocktail-Teas, Autograph Parties. 


$1,000 in cash prizes. 
Mss. returned with comment 


June 4-7, 1960 


Contact Director Dee Woods for contest 
308 Katherine Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas 











Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because .... 


's | we pay for your Whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


Gg we guarantee a report within two weeks 


Ss hana story is a contest entry 


go our minimum annual contest awards 

total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


$1 in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


eg MODERN ROMANCES is the only 

confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editer 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 fer 

full details of the above fabulous offers. 








The Light on Last 
Year’s Christmas Tree 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the attractive December 
issue of WriTeR’s Dicest and its interesting con- 
tents. I was particularly pleased with the article 
“Here Are 101 Free Picture Sources” for it solved 
an immediate problem for me. Also, many thanks 
for the hundred and one other ways in which WD 
has been helpful. 

Mrs. Harry E. Potrer 
601 First Street 
North Muskegon, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

What a beautiful, beautiful, harmonious, poetic 
flow of words from the clutched pen and yellow 
scratch pad, from the mind and heart, from the 
soul, surely, of Helga Sandburg. Quickly I made a 
note for my husband to get me at least one of her 
books for Christmas and I know it will be the most 
treasured gift of all. 

Mrs. Juiz SoLEM 
2624 North 71st Street 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


Bonus For Writers 
Dear Editor: 


The January WD included five scholarships 
offered by the University of Oregon. There are 
several others that might also interest your readers. 

These particular five happen to be earmarked 
for entering freshmen who are graduates of Oregon 
high schools and who have shown exceptional 
promise as journalism students. At the more ad- 
vanced levels we have a number of other sub- 
stantial awards, including the following: 

Crown Zellerbach Foundation Scholarships in 
Journalism—two $500 awards, juniors, seniors and 
graduate students eligible. 

In addition, we have several other tuition schol- 
arships, a number of cash prizes and a substantial 
loan fund. 

Cuarzes T. DuNCAN 
Dean, University of Oregon 

School of Journalism 
Eugene, Oregon 


Writer’s Club 
Dear Editor: 

There are some vacancies in our membershif 
because of death and the moving away of members 
If anyone who is a worker and trying to get ahead 
with his writing is interested in joining the 
Author’s Workshop, will he (or she) please con- 
tact me. Please, only those living in Boston or its 
vicinity, apply. 

Mrs. S. C. TRAEGDE, President 
Box 255 
Stoneham 80, Massachusetts 
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Who says your baby isn’t as good as any other? This is why we handle all brain children—and in our 25 
years we have handled thousands and thousands—with TLC*. Sometimes we change the formula. Sometimes 
we recommend therapy; whenever possible we give an ARf shot; or TV}; or MB§; or SS**. But what we 
like most of all is to let you know that your baby is clear of eye, sound in wind and limb, and ready to make 
its own way. 


A good many such lusty healthy infants, primed by the ALF-TLC have gone out in the world and made 
their parents very, very proud. They have appeared on the lists of the best hard cover publishers, the best 
soft cover publishers, under the most respected motion picture symbols, in magazines where, according to 
statistics, every full page is seen 29 million times. Some of them have become famous, some are household 
names and expressions, some have hundreds of thousands of devoted followers. One prodigy brought its 
proud parents $9,000 every week for a year. 


* Tender Loving Care + Anti-Rejection t Taboo Vaccine 
§ Market Booster ** Slanting Shot 


A few places where our babies have done us proud: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Esquire, Sports Afield, Outdoor Life, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen 
(first prize winner), This Week. Among the book publishers: Simon & Schuster, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd- 
Mead, Crowell, Harper’s, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Macrae-Smith, Knopf, Chilton, 
Dell, Gold Medal, Pocket Books. Foreign: Macmillan, Heinemann, Gallimard, (and firms in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, Australia and South Aemrica). The entertainment world: Maurice 
Fase Productions, MGM, U-I, 20th Century Fox; and a cross-section of TV from westerns to psychological 
ramas, 


If you have the normal parental affection for your brain child you might entrust it to us. We'll know what 
to do with it and what’s more we'll show you how to do things for yourself. When you send me your first 
scripts, be sure to tell me about yourself as my selling authors did; the information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU: 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
i$ not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
ible, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 
er, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


ALL. FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








June 1, 1960 
is the closing date for the 


HARPER $10,000 


Prize Novel Contest 


Any unpublished novel in the English language 
is eligible. No entry form is needed. But each 
manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
stating that it is submitted for the contest and 
has never been published in book form. The con- 
test opened June 1, 1959, and will close June 1, 
1960. In order to be eligible, a manuscript must 
be received in the offices of the publishers by the 
end of the business day on the closing date. 

The Judges: 

SAUL BELLOW 

Author of 


Henderson The Rain King, 
The Adventures of Augie March, etc. 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 
Daily book critic of the New York Herald Tribune 
EUDORA WELTY 
Author of 
The Ponder Heart, Delta Wedding, etc. 
Send manuscripts or write to: 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


Writers' Conference 
First founded and still the first 


AUGUST 17 to 31 
Director: 


John Ciardi 


Poetry: 
David McCord, John Frederick Nims 


Fiction-Nonfiction : 
Bernard Asbell, Allen Drury, Nancy 
Hale, Louis Koenig, William Raney, 
William Sloane 

Juvenile Literature: 
Eunice Blake 


Special Lecturers: 
Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 
William Hazlett Upson 


BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury 19, Vermont 














Who Do You Think You Are—Hemingway? 
Dear Editor: 


Last year, a friend and I, neither of whom had 
ever written for publication before, collaborated on 
a book-length mystery story. It was accepted by the 
first publisher to whom we sent it, came out last 
February and we’ve long since spent the money 
received. This past summer I sold another one. 
This was a solo effort, a little better than the first, 
since I was able to apply some of the things I’d 
learned while writing the first one. I am now work- 
ing on a third book. This one I think I will actually 
be proud of. I have become facile enough in my 
own field to make the rules work for me rather 
than the other way around, and the bones don’t 
show as much. 

In answering a letter from another friend, who 
has always displayed a talent for writing, but never 
seems to be able to turn out anything marketable, 
I discovered what had been my own problem until 
recently. There is an inverted snobbism attached 
to people who have folders full of unsold and often 
unsubmitted manuscripts; whose excuse is that 
there just isn’t a market for their type of stuff. 
They exude superiority over friends whose writing 
is limited to letters, speak knowledgeably with their 
unpublished colleagues and creep into the wood- 
work when they meet an honest-to-God author. 


The first thing to face up to is that you cannot 
call yourself a writer until some editor is willing to 
gamble and publish your manuscript. Esoteric 
writing that is not of interest to anyone else is no 
more than an emotional diary. The cure: find a 
type of writing that you, yourself, enjoy reading 
(whodunit, short story, romance, gutsy realism) 
and study it. Once the mechanics of the thing be- 
come apparent through the story, try your hand 
at it. 

The next thing for the unpublished writer to do 
is to appraise what he has written. It is understood 
that it is his best effort. However, that does not 
make it the best of its type. Once the embryonic 
author realizes that just because he’s sweat blood 
over a story it doesn’t mean that it will be a 
deathless classic, half the battle is won. Now is the 
time to say to yourself that this is a beginning; 
passable, perhaps, but only a first, faltering step in 
a trade where there are a few geniuses and many 
hard-working craftsmen. 

Step three entails a careful study of potential 
markets, and here is where the biggest pitfalls lie. 
The top publishing houses and magazines are en- 
ticing. They pay more and it’s much more satis- 
factory to be able to say, “my publisher, Harper’s 
or Simon and Schuster,” or any one of a dozen 
others. There is only one minor trouble. A series 
of rejections often leads to the manuscript’s being 
relegated to the bottom desk drawer, and then you 
can’t say that lovely phrase, “my publisher,” at all. 

Face the facts. You’re practicing. Your first few 
attempts, if you’ve learned the rules and written 
something adequate, may be acceptable to a 
smaller house, with a less discriminating audience. 
The thing to do now is to find several of them, 
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read a good selection of their offerings and try to 
discover the one that publishes what most closely 
resembles your own efforts. You may sneer a little 
at someone else’s fumbling, but try to read your 
own writing in the same light. 

If your manuscript is accepted, it’s the biggest 
incentive for improvement you can have. Rejection 
slips are part of the game, admittedly, but why 
ask for them? Give your manuscript a chance; 
don’t let it become dog-eared from going the 
rounds of houses that won’t touch it, and then 
send it on, obviously in desperation, to a smaller 
or less important house. 

If you’re a beginner, admit it to yourself, if to 
no one else. After a year of piano lessons, a child is 
thrilled to play at his teacher’s recital. He doesn’t 
expect to start at Carnegie Hall. Do you? 

Rostyn HastTINncs 
Hanibal, New York 


Lyrics Market 


Dear Editor: 

As publishers of music—both sacred and secu- 
lar—we are in special need of lyrics which can be 
set to music by our composing staff. We are in 
need not only of original lyrics—both sacred and 
secular—but also of translations of foreign tongue 
folk songs, such as German or French. 

We pay standard rates per line for any lyrics 
that are accepted. The sacred lyric must be Cath- 
olic. Lyrics may be submitted to: 

World Library—Spire Editions 
1846 Westwood Avenue 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Poetry Market 


Dear Editor: 

Readers of your “Forum” may be interested in 
learning that I am again editing The Lyric for an 
indefinite number of issues, beginning with the 
Summer, 1960, issue. (I edited The Lyric for four 
quarterly issues in 1957-58.) 

I am collecting manuscripts now. Please, noth- 
ing over 32 lines (preferably shorter), no free or 
“beatnik” verse, no spring-time erotic outbursts 
with utter disregard for rhyme or reason, little if 
any blank verse, and a limited number of sonnets 
(every poetry editor has to be careful, or he will 
be swamped with sonnets, a deservedly popular 
form). 

What I should like is poems stressing content 
(and technique), a pleasing variety of subjects, 
and a fresh, wholesome (but not preachy—in fact, 
I used very few religious poems during my former 
incumbency, and those showed superb and re- 
strained technique) outlook. Poems can be original 
without dripping in gore or gloom. Even some pure 
fantasy, if delicately and lyrically handled, would 
be welcomed. My reports on MSS, barring unusual 
and unforeseen contingencies, are fast and decisive. 

The Lyric 

Rosert AVERETT, Editor 

Box 8860, University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living . . . a book written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
ingham has put together a book 
which we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 


“Practically every writing problem 
is squarely faced.” 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
St. Louis, Mo. 





FREE 
30-DAY TRIAL 
“*, . . this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people.” 

St. Paul Dispatch 


St. Paul, Minn. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS 


editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ avoiding plagiarism, libel, invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of lie papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 
Carl Carmer Paul Gallico dy A 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann 4 ; yane 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash a 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 





READ 30 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN BOOKS INC., Dept. WD-460 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 30 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 
$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 


RRS Sk tabs: brand ley scsi ieecched ese bead satenaides taal ae 

SEE. -« wucsince »-casieniéncseieeess VON aseiaeenenneasaneeeee 

Rah ckcacokesssncebadcseetes Zone ..... eee 

SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
and privileges 



















Third Annual 


WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


of the 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 


SUMMER SESSION 
August 1-12, 1960 


Third annual Portland Summer 
Session WRITERS CONFER- 
ENCE is an opportunity for 
writers, teachers of writing and 
literature, and others to study 
with successful writers in their 
special field of interest. 











WORKSHOP DIRECTORS 





PE vary cies eales wae Fiction 
Rolfe Humphries ... . .. Poetry 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman..... Juvenile Writing 
Anthony Netboy ............. Non-fiction 


and Conference Director 


The Conference stresses the creative 
process and the problems facing the 
writer in marketing his talents. Criti- 
cism of work in progress will give con- 
ferees an evaluation of their abilities. 
An analysis of markets will help to 
locate desirable outlets for their work. 


Three hours graduate or undergraduate 
credit, or for non-credit. Two-week 
tuition, $50; one week, $35. 








For details or registration materials, 
write: 


ROBERT J. GRIDLEY 


Coordinator of Workshops 
Portland Summer Session 


Box 1491, Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education 











Win Prizes! 


Dear Editor: 

Until June 30. 1960, several -contests offering 
valuable prizes will be conducted by NYCON— 
the New York Convention Committee of the Na- 
tional Contesters Association. 

Free details of these contests are available on 
request, without obligation. Send your name and 
address on a postal card to: 

NYCON 
Box 66, Madison Sq. Sta. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Cash awards will be given for the best in fiction. 
poetry and features in the Spring Contests con- 
ducted by the Arkansas Writer’s Conference. These 
contests and the conference are open to writers 
from all states. Bulletins containing rules of the 
contests and the amounts of the awards are avail- 
able. The deadline (postmark) for getting manu- 
scripts in the contests will be May 1, 1960. 

ANNA NasH YARBOROUGH 
510 East Street 
Benton, Arkansas 


I’m Published! 


Dear Editor: 

To all my many writing friends who have fallen 
out of touch these last few years: It can be done! 
After fifteen years of pounding a typewriter, I 
have finally made my first sale: an original paper- 
back novel to Monarch! 

During the second week of October I mailed in 
a check for a renewal of my subscription to Writ- 
ER’s Dicest. The following day I received the 
book contract to sign, along with one of Scott 
Meredith’s succinct notes. The next day I got the 
book back with a critique and suggested massive 
revisions. And a three-week deadline, shortened 
by ten days coast to coast mail time. I was stunned. 
It was impossible; it couldn’t be done. But it 
could. And it was. Those fifteen years of writing 
night after night paid off. Without that discipline 
and experience I could never have done it. I would 
never have met the demands of the contract. Then 
I received the last word: Monarch has accepted 
the revisions and will publish it. 

To all those writers who have worked so long 
and hard in a seemingly hopeless cause: There is 
only one way to learn how to write: Write! I know 
this advice has been repeated so often it has be- 
come a cliche but it is the one great truth, None 
of those hours spent writing are wasted. Believe 
me, I know! 

The book will be published sometime between 
now and next fall. It is not the Great American 
Novel which we all hoped to write when we were 
young and gay but it is a beginning. And The 
Novel is still there, somewhere deep in the recesses 
of my mind. Someday, maybe! 

CLayton MatTHEWS 
744 Silverlake Blvd. 
Los Angeles 26, California 
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This Is For YOU... AT LAST! 


The New, PROVED, Concept 


In Writing Career Training 





Compare The Significant Advances and The Intelligent Integration of NYS 
Work With Any Training Available Anywhere At Any Price. We Urge You 
To Make The Comparison. 











If you are serious about your writing and careful about how you spend your money, you will be inter- 
ested in this proven development—TOTAL TREA TMENT—a genuine teaching triumph. 

For the past four years only NYS students have known about T.T., which has proved itself beyond 
even our expectations. And now is the time for you, too, to profit by it. 

T.T. teaches fiction and non-fiction writing by combining the two. Up to now courses have been sepa- 
rate; you studied either fiction or non-fiction, or first a fiction course and then a non-fiction course. T.T. 
trains you thoroughly in both fiction and non-fiction at the same time—and for very good reasons 
which we cannot list in this brief space. But one very good reason is the market—and another is the 
success of NYS students whose names you see constantly in the magazines, and on book covers. 


DO YOU NEED COMPLETE TRAINING? AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 


1. But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 


The answer is yes and we have proved it by signments are only the beginning of what you 


25 years of successful training of selling receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
authors. Snip courses—a snip here and a snip a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
sional marketing service after you complete 
there, will, even if you add them together, ~ anngumneats. cu 
er . 2. You work with active writers and editors. 
allow you no continuity, and will cost you 3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
far more than NYS which gives you com- sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
a : <F “ row’s requirements in mind! 
plete training, and (in the opinion of its stu- 4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
dents) far more for your money than any literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
: : é but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
other course available. NYS is a serious morrow’s sales too! 


5. Remember, you invest to make money. You 
a enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
non-fiction and TV. and to make money. 


course in professional writing, in fiction, 





We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally 
known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 


You Can Earn While You Learn! {~~~~~ SEND THIS COUPON ToDAY~~~~~ 
Dept. 656 














-_ 


. Two Saturday Evening Post 


sales for NYS students. Valuable peta ayy -orkicinge seagate 
; Instruction 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 


Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER, which will tell 
me about NYS training I can take at home and on my 


markets (we started selling 
for her before she was fin- | wnrrine von a 


ished with the course). CAREER "wil "be own time. 
m value to 
3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | 22% woven une sx siadissenunasvessiasicieeegesetee 
Evening Post, two books — out any obtiga- 
and a major book club | by this long es, 
choice — all for one NYS | tablished and suc- Address ......... 2000.20. seseseeeeees 


cessful course. 
graduate. Just fill out and 











These are examples; NYS grad- 

yates sell to all lucrative pub- ' Licensed by the State of New York 

oe & markets including the top magazines and (This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
publishers. CES ORS GA EIS OR Ree 


7 








UNIQUE WRITERS' COLONY TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1-December. Any length of time. 
Experience this stimulating meeting of minds amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Established 1938. Also: 20 years 
in my Chicago studio. Mail coaching. Boston classes. 
MILDRED I. REID WRITERS' COLONY 
Contoocook, New Hampshire 





Ninth Annual Mid West 
Silver Lake Writers Conference 
Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minnesota 
July 13-17, 1960 
Topics: Novel, Juvenile, Poetry, Fiction, Non-Fiction. 

Leaders: Two Juvenile editors, also 

Dickson, Millers (2), Coleman. 
Poetry Prize Contest, Work Scholarships Available 

Address Director address above. 











YOU NEED THESE BOOKS 


"How to Secure Copyright''. Essential lawyer-written, 
lawyer-approved manual of writer’s | rights. Tells 
ou what you may and may not copyright, how to avoid 
sing your rights and ideas, discusses Public Domain, 
plagiarism, international copyright, etc. $1.00 postpaid. 


"Travel Writer's Passport'’. Unique and complete 
guide to the travel market. Lists magazines and news- 
papers using travel stories, editorial requirements, rates 
paid, sources of information, travel book publishers, etc. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Special Offer: Both books for $1.75! 


Order today. Send check or money order to: 


MARTIN A. GROSS 
P.O. Box 3021 


Grand Central Station New York 17, N. Y. 














Fifth Annual 


NEW YORK CITY 
WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
AT WAGNER COLLEGE 


July 12—July 22 


The Writers’ conference in the center 
of the publishing world. 


Gorham Munson, Director; Charles An- 
goff, Nonfiction; James Baldwin, Novel; 
Hallie Burnett, Short Fiction; Barthold 
Files, Juvenile Writing and Marketing; 
H. R. Hays, Drama; Wilbert Snow, Poetry. 


For brochure, write: 
Sec'y, NYC Writers’ Conference, 
Wagner College, Staten Isiand 1, N. Y. 











To Give Or Not To Give, Questions 
Dear Editor: 

In the October 1959 issue of Wrirer’s Dicest, 
Robert Osterman lists ““Ten Commandments” for 
Religious Writers. The fourth commandment is 
“Do not Preach.” He states that the clergy only 
can give answers! 

Shades of Charles Dickens! It is a fact that all 
writers, poets and playwrights preach! This writer, 
poet, and playwright preaches and means to preach 
as long as she lives. She hereby proclaims the right, 
the inalienable right of each writer upon the earth 
to preach. The strong desire to preach is the mak- 
ing of all good writers. Writers have always given 
answers. 

Is the clergy so infallible? Are they alone able? 
This was not so in Dicken’s day and it is even less 
so today. Mr. Ostermann says that the editors 
of religious publications believe that “some of the 
subscribers do not even know the answers.” This is 
undoubtedly true, so why not give them the ques- 
tions, then the answers? Is this not the duty of 
editors and the clergy? 

It is possible that in 

THE BEGINNING 
Far out in space, a dust cloud formed! 
Out of the dust, a blade was borned! 
Out of dark, a light shone true! 
In the warm light, a life sprang new! 

The International Geophysical Year taught us 
that bringing the metals, minerals and stones to the 
Earth’s surface, while adding more and more 
weight to its surface by over-population is making 
our mysterious world grow smaller. There are too 
many people, everywhere. 

Much of this very real threat to all humanity 
can be laid directly at the door of religion and 
religious editors. 

Will the dust and metals from this small planet 
start the slow process of Creation all over again? 

Nature, the left hand of God, in her infinite 
wisdom maintains perfect balance in all forms of 
plant and animal life until Man enters the picture. 
Man learns to control his environment and proves 
himself capable of controlling all forms of life, ex- 
cept himself. 

This makes him The Great Destroyer, who will 
at last destroy the Earth upon which he lives. 

The clergy, taxed with the undeniable need for 
change, always takes refuge in the statement, “The 
people would never stand for such preaching.” 
How do they know? The people stand for any- 
thing. The time has come to tell the unvarnished 
truth. 

This writer understands fully that the clergy 
is with us always, and that is the way it should be. 
Without them, we would be more miserable than 
we are. 

Theirs is a heavy responsibility. If they are wise, 
they will accept answers from writers or any other 
persons, then pass them along to the public. How 
wonderful it would be if the Catholic clergy now 
pushed birth control as hard as it once did. 

Think how useless underground shelters will be, 
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gold or Ph.D’s, when the Earth reels and falls from 
orbit because of the weight of the people! How 
silly are the National and Race questions com- 
pared to this one. How stupid the desires for more 
gold and more pleasure when we think of this very 
probable End Of The World! 

TrREIVA JEAN REED 

R.R. 1, Box 640 

Mesquite, Texas 


Dead Market 
Dear Editor: 

The StaTteEN ISLANDER MAGAZINE is no longer 
being published (as of May 1, 1959). The Post 
Office was advised at that time to return all manu- 
scripts to the senders. The editors sincerely regret 
the expense and inconvenience placed on the 
writer. 

To all those who contributed articles, short 
stories and cartoons, and whose material was not 
even opened, we wish to explain that reasons 
beyond the control of the editors were the 
cause. Without the free-lance writer, the STATEN 
ISLANDER MaGAZINE could not have stayed in 
business for as long as it did. 

Plans for a more stable magazine are now under 
way, and any writer wishing to correspond with 
the executive editor of the STaATEN ISLANDER 
MacazINeE in regard to that now defunct publica- 
tion, or the new one being planned, is requested 
to write: 

WivuiaM B. Kosky, Jr. 
P.O. Box 72 
Staten Island 9, N. Y. 


Know Your Markets 
Dear Editor: 

Louis Alexander in “Know Your Markets” 
(Feb. issue WD) says that ‘“‘a successful Texas 
writer, Ruel McDaniel, once told a writers’ club 
that he keeps several stories in the mail all the 
time.” One of two things showed in that little 
statement: a doubting reporter or an editorial 
erasure. 

Ruel McDaniel is a professional with more than 
7,000 manuscript sales to his record. When I 
talked with him three weeks ago, he mentioned 
having 185 manuscripts in the mail. Today he told 
me he’s “down to about 160, doggone it.” 

W. L. Scumipt 

President, Lavaca Bay Writers’ Club 
52 Hamilton P.O. Box 488 

Point Comfort, Texas 


Market Correction 
Dear Editor: 

There were one or two statements regarding 
Tue AMERICAN WEEKLY in the market letter on 
on Page 29 (WD March) which no longer apply. 

Our rates are given as between $200 and $300. 
This is the price we pay for short, part-page fillers, 
but our payments fer full-length features are con- 
sistent with top magazine rates. 

The specific price in a given instance depends 





To People who 
want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


| COUNT THE N.1.A. 
TRAINING INVALUABLE 


“I count the training you gave me 
invaluable. Last spring | had a chil- 
dren's book published, which has had 
many favorable comments. Also, | 
have had several feature articles pub- 
lished. | have just received $125.00 
' for an illustrated commercial article 
{ on ‘The Scallop Industry.’ Your con- 
structive criticisms, analysis of work 
; end promptness in xa gave 
; mea big boost."'—Mr. P. F. Whitten, 
28 Mechanic St., Attlebore, Mass. 
Now, A Chance to Get an Expert Analysis 
of Your Natural Ability—FREE 


TS Newspaper Institute of America offers you 
a FREE Writing Aptitude Test proved by 35 
years of successful experience. Its object is to dis- 
cover more men and women who, like Mr. Whit- 
ten and thousands of others, can add to their 
income by writing stories, articles, publicity, adver- 
tising copy, etc. You w “ill enjoy this fascinating 
test. You Learn to Write —By Writing 
Those who pass are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. Copy Desk Training which teaches you to 
write by writing at home in leisure time. All your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized by professional writer-editors. They offer 
suggestions that will develop your natural apti- 
tudes and quickly help you cultivate your own dis- 
tinctive saleable style. 
Sparetime Earnings AT HOME—While Learning 
With this personal direction and expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students quickly acquire the 
“professional” touch necessary for sales with their 
first few writing assignments. Soon they enjoy 
earnings of $10, $25, $50, $100 and more while 
training for material ‘easily written in spare time. 


Send for Your FREE Writing Aptitude Test 
But the first step is to take the FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. Send it now—you are under no ob- 
ligation—all communication is by mail. No sales- 
man will call. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing 
for publication! Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by State of New York). (Ap- 
proved Member, National Home Study Council). 





Veneeeecsecucucssssss 4 Ail COUPON NOW “Seeessssccesceessen 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
- promised in Writer’s Dicest, April. 
—_ 
Muss t 
Mrs. j 
Address 


City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will oa) 
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Caryl W. Chessman 
Box 66565 


San Quentin, Calif. 


The above name as it appears in our sub- 
scription files bears eloquent witness today 
to the power of the written word—and the 
potential of the unknown writer. Nine years 
ago he was unknown as a writer, one of the 
many who turn to writing to reach beyond 
the prison walls. (“Iron bars do not a prison 
make ...”) 

Writer’s Dicest was not alone in influenc- 
ing his career. His first manuscript was sent 
to a WD advertiser of criticism services, and 
thus began the development of best seller 
Cell 2455—Death Row and a personality 
that today grips the attention of the world. 

Every day we receive letters asking advice 
about employing the services of one of our 
advertisers. Our policy is that we welcome 
advertising from those who offer a legitimate 
service or product so long as the advertising 
is factual and the advertisers operate legally 
and ethically. 

No critic, agent, publisher or instructor can 
make even a moderate success out of every 
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writer who comes to him, just as no doctor 
can cure every patient or even subdue the 
common cold. However, WD wants nothing 
to do with any services that promise and sell 
what they are unable to deliver. No one can 
promise (and beware of the innuendo) an 
assured sale to every writer who pays a cer- 
tain fee. High criticism fees, which may be 
justified in terms of the work involved, never- 
theless should warn the writer that the manu- 
script must be very poorly written. 

On the other hand, there is nothing decep- 
tive in a firm’s advertising its actual successes 
and indulging in self-praise. Would you ex- 
pect an advertiser to spend money to tell of 
his failures? Should a manufacturer say that 
his cars wear out, need service unexpectedly, 
and begin rusting the first year? 

Writer’s Dicest attempts to screen adver- 
tising and advertisers and always has. Each 
advertiser or writing service in WRITER'S 
DicEsT now agrees in writing to avoid de- 
ceptive practices and to state clearly the 
exact services being offered in the sales form 
or contract submitted to the writer. How- 
ever, in our free society, the customer is the 
final judge. There is no substitute for intelli- 
gence, careful study, and common sense. 


Vol. 40, No. 4, April, 1960 
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upon the value of the material and the author 
concerned, but writers can count on very good pay 
for worthwhile material. 

The second statement we would like to correct 
is that our maximum length for articles is about 
1000 words. It’s true that the majority of run-of- 
the-book features are a 1000 words are under, but 
openers or other important features sometimes run 
1500 or 2500 words in length. 

My purpose in mentioning this latter fact is to 
point out that if the subject is important, we will 
give a writer sufficient space to develop it. 

C. C. RENSHAW, Jr., Story Editor 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 

575 Lexington Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


The Fiction Pot Boileth Over 


Dear Editor: 

I read, not with mounting interest, but because 
I thought he had something to offer, Rust Hill’s 
article, “Slick Fiction and Quality Fiction.’”’ Now 
I find myself at the typewriter with mounting 
fury, having reread the article several times the 
past few months. Who is he to state so blandly 
that no one should ever be encouraged to write. 
Encouragement is the bread that a human being 
survives on . . . writers too. 

Many an editor has given encouragement and 
produced a WRITER. Don’t try to make me be- 
lieve that they are not needed in this world. With- 
out the writer his magazine would be kputttt . . . 
TV too... . Please tell him for me, thanks for 
nothing . . . I’ll plow on without encouragement 
if I have to, but someday I will be a famous 
writer, 

HELEN GARDNER 
520 West “B” Street 
Fallon, Nevada 


Start Slow! 
Dear Editor: 

Since so many of your readers complain about 
the trouble they have selling their material, I’d 
like to offer my 2c worth. I am not a writer, but I 
have had one original piece in READER’s DicEsT 
(April, 1959, “Toward A More Picturesque 
Speech”) and one question in Tuts Weex (July 
26, 1959, “Quiz ’Em’”). 

To keep in practice, I submit and have had 
published a number of items in the local columns. 
For these, of course, I don’t get paid. I am not a 
writer by profession and don’t ever expect to be. 
I have a regular job and do this writing for my 
own amusement. 

I think these people who start out to be full-time, 
paid writers are making a mistake. Unless they 
have proven themselves while still in school, they 
ought to work at a regular job and do their writing 
on the side until the income from writing proves to 
be sufficient to live on. There seem to be too many 
People who would like to be writers, but aren’t. 
They ought to start easy and work their way up. 

Joszeru STONE 
6046 Capri Drive 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





HARPER BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


EFFECTIVE FEATURE WRITING 
Clarence A. Schoenfeld, $6.00 
accompanying WORKBOOK, $1.75 
BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
2nd Rev. Ed., Julien Elfenbein, $6.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Dept. 32 
49 East 33 St., New York 1 
27th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25 — AUGUST 12 
Outstanding Staff: 





Ray B. West, Jr. Novel 

Edwin L. Peterson Short Story 

Karl Shapiro Poetry 
Elizabeth Yates Juvenile 
William Stucky Nonfiction 

Day Tuttle Drama 

Willy Ley Popular Science 


Write Margaret Robb, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING a 120 words 
per minute. No I Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or Prien classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for FREE booklet. 


ofpeedwri tig ais 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 


WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
you is to give you the self-confidence that comes from know- 
ing that you are master of your writing craft. You will 
KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are alive 
and techincally right. You gain this confidence by systematic 
study plus Miss Bloom’s personal step-by-step help in creat- 
ing a story of your own. 
At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
classes. When you go wrong you are gently but firmly put 
back on the right track. e result is that at the end of 
the course you are likely to have the best story you have 
ever written . . . AND a background that will make every 
future story you write the kind that editors buy and 
readers 


like. 
ABOUT PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher is 
Author of hundreds of 





















techniques. Her system has 
ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
AN PAY FOR YOUR COURSE AND 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story and what 
to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5. 09 minimum 
per ms. per thousand words for scripts 25, 000 words or 
more. Payment and stamped self-addressed Mh gg should ac- 
company each m 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION By ARRANGEMENT 
po we ee ww eee eee ee eee eee seers , 
! Pauline Bloom Workkshop for ‘gg J 1 
! 60 Plaza Street-D, Br ye 36. 1 
(Licensed by New York te) 1 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: 1 your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 


within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 








NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 1,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words;$5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A samped, self-addressed envelope, please with 
all submissions. 
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Don McKinney is Assistant Managing Editor of 
True Magazine. In this article, Mr. McKinney 
shows you the elements of writing salable nonfic- 
tion. The demand for good nonfiction is at an all 
time peak. By studying this article, you'll increase 
your chances of selling to the vast nonfiction market. 


How 
The Pros 
Write 

It 


Nonfiction 


A few years ago the managing editor of True, Charles N. 
Barnard, was asked to put together an anthology of the best 
stories the magazine had published over the past 20-odd 
years. In the course of going through the thousands of 
articles on everything from head-hunting to martini mixing, 
he gave a good deal of thought to the best piece we had 
ever done. The one he finally selected was not an epic ad- 
venture, an exposé which hit the front pages, or the personal 
saga of some great man; it was, instead, a quiet, unsensa- 
tional report from a sportswriter named W. C. Heinz. 

Heinz’s story, “The Morning They Shot the Spies,” de- 
scribed an incident he witnessed during the latter days of 
World War II, when three German soldiers were executed 
because they had been found in American uniforms behind 
American lines. This incident had not made news when it 
happened, and there were no headlines when Heinz’s ac- 
count was printed; yet it was the kind of story which both 
editors and readers remember long after the sensational and 
lurid are forgotten. 

The story was memorable for a number of reasons, but it 
stands out mainly because of its honesty and integrity. Heinz 
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simply told what happened and how it af- 
fected him and how others felt about it, and 
that was all. He didn’t try to tell you that this 
was going to be the greatest and most signifi- 
cant thing-you had ever read; he didn’t toss 
off words like “incredible” and “horrible” 
and “earthshaking”—words which have been 
so overused that they have lost any impact 
they may once have had—he simply let the 
story tell itself, as directly and cleanly as he 
knew how. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that every- 
one rush out and buy the anthology for the 
purpose of finding an infallible guide to 
fame and fortune in the writing field. There 
are a great many articles which cannot be 
written this way; the author frequently does 
not have an opportunity to witness the 
events he is writing about, for instance. And 
it is hardly necessary to probe the depths of 
the human heart when discussing the differ- 
ences between oleomargarine and the “ex- 
pensive spread.” 

But this story does offer one lesson: the 
simple, uncomplicated approach will always 
have more impact than the kind of souped- 
up prose that too many nonfiction writers 
feel is necessary. I don’t know where the 
cluttered, slam-bang style which character- 
izes so much of today’s nonfiction came from, 
but it must have been learned somewhere. 
Wherever he got it, the writer’s first move 
should be to forget everything he ever learned 
about “the craft of writing” and get back to 
the basic approach, the direct, immediate, 
uncluttered approach that he had when he 
was a child. 

To put it even more simply: Don’t write 
like a writer—just write. 

Long before he became the “grand old man 
of American letters” and virtually stopped 
writing for publication, Ernest Hemingway 
started a revolution by rejecting all of the 
old forms and writing naturally. But the stale 
and passé styles he turned his back on still— 
and far too often—turn up in print. 


The Writer’s Worst Enemy 


A few months ago an experienced and suc- 
cessful writer submitted a story about an ob- 
scure action in the Pacific during the last 
war. It was rejected rather quickly so I can’t 
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quote from it, but I vividly remember an 
unending series of muscles writhing under 
sweat-stained shirts, bullets whining like 
banshees through the steamy jungles, and 
grinning, slanty-eyed antagonists. Had this 
writer been content simply to tell the facts— 
instead of gilding every lily with the time- 
worn clichés of his trade—he would have 
had a memorable story. 

The cliché is the writer’s worst enemy, 
mostly because it comes so naturally that 
you’re not even aware you’re using it. I have 
no doubt that there are a few sprinkled here 
and there throughout this piece. Perhaps 
when you were a child you made a game out 
of saying the same word over and over until 
finally it lost its meaning and sounded rather 
foolish and unreal. This is what has hap- 
pened to clichés. They were all good turns of 
phrase once or they wouldn’t have become 
so firmly imbedded in the language, but 
they’ve long since lost their power to com- 
municate. 

There was a quote in the newspapers a few 
years ago that I’ve never forgotten. A mem- 
ber of the UN was asked by a reporter 
whether he preferred to be called an Asian 
or an Asiatic. “I prefer to be called an 
Asian,” he said. ‘““The term Asiatic is so often 
followed by ‘hordes’ in your language.” 

Most stories, if they are any good, will tell 
themselves. The writer’s job is to select what 
is important, to unify the facts into a whole. 
and then to let those facts take over. Toc 
often, I’m afraid, the author is merely em 
ploying cover-ups for the fact that he doesn’ 
know what he’s talking about. 

Which brings me to the first of those essen- 
tials vital to the writing of any story: a thor- 
ough knowledge of your subject, and an idez 
of how you want to approach it. This seem: 
so obvious that it shouldn’t be necessary tc 
bring it up, yet many writers don’t seem t 
consider it important. They should not onl 
have this knowledge when they sit down t« 
write; they should have it even before they 
propose the story to an editor. 

Time and again a writer will smile acros: 
my desk and say something like: “How about 
a story on Ted Williams . . . or the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor . . . or Rasputin . . . or the 
Dreyfus Case?” 

The only answer is: “Okay, how about it?’ 
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“Well,” he may go on doggedly, “what kind 


| of angle would you like?” 


These are the words of a man who wants 
his work done for him. He may believe that 
the editor will think he is being merely oblig- 
ing, but he won’t foo] anybody. 

The moral here is: Don’t confuse a subject 
with a story. Ted Williams and Pearl Harbor 
and the rest are subjects: behind them are 
many stories—consider the reams of articles 
and books which have been written about 
both. Don’t tell the editor what your subject 
is—tell him your special approach to that 
subject. 

This advice applies as well to writers who 
propose ideas by letter. Though it isn’t neces- 
sary to use 2500 words to outline a 5000-word 
article it is necessary to reveal a grasp of the 
subject and to indicate a point of view. The 
man who writes a one-paragraph outline, or 
who tries to stake out six future issues of the 
magazine with a few dozen queries in a single 
letter, does not inspire a great deal of con- 
fidence, and does not get many assignments. 

Just because no editor can be an expert on 
everything—few enough are experts on any- 
thing—any editor worth his salt knows when 
the writer is trying to put something over on 
him. There is one writer who has been work- 
ing for us for a great many years, and yet he 
will still, on occasion, try to slip a lightly re- 
searched article past us. You can always spot 
it; the best writing in the world can’t conceal 
missing facts. 

In planning an article, the first step is to 
read everything previously written on your 
subject ; even a bad job can be helpful. When 
checking into previous references, remember 
that the Reader’s Guide doesn’t index all 
magazines. The best way to find out whether 
an unlisted magazine has covered a specific 
subject is to ask its editors. It’s a nuisance, 
but it’s better than an enthusiastic query 
Proposing a “‘never before told” story which 
they published a few months before. 

Before actually proposing your story to the 
magazine, try to round up some usable origi- 
nal research material so that you can offer 
more than a rehash of what others have done. 
Are any of the people involved available for 
interview? Your query would seem more at- 
tractive if you could say that you had con- 


» ‘acted certain key persons and they were pre- 


pared to cooperate. 

Are there other original sources that 
haven’t been tapped before—local news- 
papers, diaries, out-of-print accounts? Quite 
often an old subject will seem new again if 
something is discovered which casts it in a 
new light. 

To give you an example, the story of Um- 
berto Nobile, the Italian explorer and diri- 
gible pilot, had been kicking around for 
years. But every writer had merely repeated 
the old charges of Fascist incompetence, 
cannibalism, inexperience, overconfidence, 
lack of courage, etc. We had long felt that 
there was more to this story, and a few years 
ago we mentioned it to a writer named Wil- 
bur Cross, who had done many successful 
pieces for us. 

We suggested that he stay away from the 
old sources, and see what he could discover 
on his own. There was a great deal to be 
found: the accounts of other explorers who 
had searched for the Nobile expedition when 
it had become lost on its polar flight ; Nobile’s 
own account of his ordeal; foreign news- 
paper reports which he tracked down and 
had translated; books in foreign languages 
which no writer had used before. Cross got in 
touch with Nobile, who is still living in Italy, 
exchanged months of correspondence with 
him, finally arranged an interview through a 
newspaper correspondent stationed in Rome. 

From all of this, Cross obtained a far differ- 
ent picture of the man. Instead of the weak, 
vacillating coward who was driven by dreams 
of Fascist glory, wrecked his airship through 
carelessness and incompetence, and then 
abandoned his men, Cross found that Nobile 
had been pressured unmercifully by a pub- 
licity-seeking dictator, slandered by a group 
of selfish men and then pilloried by the very 
government which had been responsible for 
his tragedy. 

We were so pleased by the material that we 
asked Cross to write the story as a 20,000- 
word book-length feature. He also contacted 
a publisher, signed a contract, and the book 
will be out soon. 

This story is not told to show our brilliance 
as editors, but to show what can be done with 
an old story if the writer looks at it with new 
eyes. The sinking of the Titanic had been 
told time and time again before Walter Lord 
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“That isn’t what I meant when I said my manuscript would have to be cleaned up for the slicks.” 


perfected his own technique and made it 
seem like a new story. The Civil War had 
been over for nearly a century when Bruce 
Catton wrote “A Stillness at Appomattox.” 
There are hundreds of similar subjects lying 
around; all they need is a little imagination 
and a lot of digging. 


Get More Research Material Than 
Is Necessary 


If you read through your finished article and 
then your notes and find you’ve used every- 
thing, you didn’t do enough research. Your 
article should give the reader the feeling that 
you know a lot more about the subject than 
you've written; that you are an expert and 
telling him only what he needs to know in 
order to understand and enjoy your story. 

As Dick Gehman, one of today’s top free- 
lance writers and a real pro, has said: “I 
must emphasize the importance of extensive, 
exhaustive research. If the writer knows so 
much about the subject he cannot possibly 
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cram it into 5,000 words, so much the better. 
He will be bound to put in the most impor- 
tant details.” 

This all leads into the second major ingre- 
dient of quality nonfiction; thinking the ma- 
terial out, assessing its value, and arriving at 
a coherent point of view. It takes no grea! 
talent to gather material—just hard work 
and a knowledge of where to look—but that’s 
only the beginning. You have to study and 
think about your material so thoroughly that 
it takes on a definite form of unity in your 
mind. 

If you are writing the story of some event— 
be it the invention of the cotton gin, the 
invasion of Saipan, or the launching of the 
first earth satellite—you are constructing a 
story in almost the same manner as you 
would put together a piece of short fiction. 
Just as does a good short story, a piece of 
nonfiction has a beginning (which arouses 
the interest and gets the action moving), a 
middle (which develops the characters and 
builds suspense) and an end (which resolves 
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the problems and ties up the loose ends). 

In this type of story, characterization and a 
sense of narrative flow are essential. Mere 
facts are as dead as cold statistics unless they 
are backed up with a sense of the personali- 


i tis and motivations of the men involved, 


with the details which lift your story out of 


' the statistical into the real. Characterization 


is just as important to an article about Bene- 
dict Arnold or Charles Lindbergh as it is to 
a good novel. 

If you don’t think that a narrative style is 
important, go back and read one of those 
history books you had in high school. I was 
out of college before I discovered that his- 
tory could be interesting. 

In most of today’s large-circulation mag- 
azines, the writer is allowed a certain amount 
of what has been called, somewhat unfairly, 
“fctionalization.” Actually, what he is doing 
is using fiction techniques to tell a factual 
story. This does not mean that any facts are 
altered in the slightest detail, or that the per- 
sonalities and motivations of the people in- 
volved are distorted in any way. But it does 
give the writer license to recreate scenes in a 
dramatic, exciting fashion, and to give the 
reader a “you are there” feeling. Instead of 
stating the cold facts, the writer brings this 
long-dead material to life by putting it in a 
“story” form. 

When the dialog that was actually spoken 
is not available (and you should check thor- 
oughly first to find out if it is available) , you 
can invent a minimum amount to bring fur- 
ther life to the narrative. This should not be 
overdone, but a few sentences sprinkled 
throughout will relieve the paragraph after 
paragraph of pure description, keep the story 
moving, and rescue it from a straight history- 
book approach. 

You will find, perhaps to your surprise, that 
this technique is used in a great many mag- 
azines and serious historical works. The best 
course is to study the market you’re aiming 
for and learn just what devices they allow in 
the recreation of a factual story. 

_In addition to understanding your story, it 
Is necessary to have a point of view about it. 
This doesn’t mean you should write an edi- 
torial, but you should have studied and 
thought about it enough to reach some con- 


_ clusions of your own as to what really hap- 


pened, and why. 

But don’t state these conclusions in your 
own words; let the facts tell the story, and if 
your conclusion is the right one, the facts 
will support it. There are exceptions to this, 
of course, but the best course to follow is to 
keep your own opinions unexpressed, and let 
your conclusions be proved by your facts. 


Writing the Profile 


If you are writing about some living person 
—what has come to be known as a “profile” 
since THE New Yorker perfected the form 
—the most important thing you can do is 
make the person seem as alive to your reader 
as he seemed to you when you talked with 
him. This comes about largely through an 
acccumulation of seemingly unimportant de- 
tails, an accurate reproduction of the man’s 
way of speaking, and a series of anecdotes 
which reveal his character. 

A year or so ago a writer who was then new 
to us wrote a profile which made every editor 
sit up and smile and feel he had just stumbled 
across a new vein of gold. There was one 
scene in particular in which small details gave 
a far better picture than any mere collection 
of facts could have. To give you a more spe- 
cific idea of what I mean, here are few para- 
graphs: 


“At 63, Frank Lausche looks like a hermit saint 
who has been chained to a rock, away from the 
light, for many years. The face is ashy-pink and 
scored with wrinkles. The eyes are dark and emo- 
tional, and he rarely looks directly at you when 
he speaks; he carries his head at one side and seems 
to be peering through a knothole. The famous hair 
is like Brillo, grayish and unkempt. The mouth is 
indrawn and prim, like a tough old woman’s, and 
he speaks with a slow, careful primness in the 
grand style, like Daniel Webster.” 


After a description of the man, here he is in 
action: 


“‘As Lausche talks, he gazes off into some private 
abyss. . . . He swivels in his chair, gets up and 
down, seems to go to sleep, wakes with a start and 
carries on where he left off. He scratches his head, 
rumples his hair, covers his face with his hands, 
measures off his arguments on the edge of his bat- 
tered desk with his quick, blunt hands. . . . He 
smokes an old cigar butt. It keeps going out. He 
keeps relighting it. Finally he puts it, ashes and 
all, into his breast pocket. . . .” 
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I quoted at such length because this illus- 
trates so many points that I’m trying to 
make. Aside from the fact that his age is 
given, there’s nothing “essential” here at all. 
Yet these “unimportant” details create a liv- 
ing picture of the man which no amount of 
statistics could begin to capture. 

Between colorful, revealing details and spe- 
cific hard facts, give me the details every 
time. Some vital statistics are necessary, of 
course, but if the reader wants more he can 
look the man up in Who’s Who. A good pro- 
file gives the reader something he couldn’t 
get anywhere else—a genuine recreation of a 
personality on a printed page. 

When you quote the man you’re writing 
about, put down the words just the way he 
says them. I recently read an article by a 
famous writer in which he quoted from a 
Swedish heavyweight, a West Indian Negro 
and one of the so-called sick comedians. They 
all talked alike. I will never read any of this 
man’s dialog again without the feeling that 
I am listening to other men’s ideas expressed 
in his words. The “ear for dialog” is supposed 
to be essential to good fiction; it is just as 
essential to good nonfiction. 

Anecdotes are easy things for an editor to 
ask for; much harder to find. But they are 
essential. Often the subject of your profile 
cannot or will not supply them himself, and 
you must go to his friends, relatives or busi- 
ness associates. You should also go to his ene- 
mies, as no man is all shining knight, and the 
opinions of those who dislike or disagree with 
him are essential to a balanced, objective 
picture. 

While I’m on this subject, I’d like to say 
that if you write your profile with material 
supplied by the man’s public relations firm, 
the leads they give you, and the man himself, 
you are going to produce something that 
sounds just dandy to the p.r. boys, but which 
your editor will—or should—throw back in 
your face. Public relations men are extremely 
useful, but you’ll have to go beyond them for 
the complete, honest picture. Time and 
again we receive a profile which is 100% 
favorable, and nobody that good has come 
along in the past 1960 years. But when you 
ask the writer for some less favorable ma- 
terial, he will often reply: “I can’t find any- 
one who will say a word against him.” 
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This cheery fellow may be the p.r. man’s 
dream, but it won’t take long for his editors 
to realize that his opinion is worth very little. 

One final thought if you are writing a pro. 
file; know as much as you can about your 
subject before you talk to him. Don’t expect 
him to sit there and reel off the story of his 
life from the year one. Instead, he will 
usually sit back and ask you what you want 
to know, and you had better be ready for 
his question with a list of specific questions of 
your own—including some that he won't 
want to answer. Often the undiplomatic 
question will reveal far more than the ex- 
pected one. 

Many of these points I have been setting 
forth apply to any type of non fiction article 
If you are doing a piece on a new medical 
discovery, for instance, think of its final per- 
fection and acceptance as a story. Talk to the 
man or men who were responsible for it, and 
try to recreate their moments of despair anc 
triumph. Talk to other doctors who are in z 
position to evaluate its importance, and kee; 
your article lively through liberal use of thes 
anecdotes and quotes. 

Bring the material home to your reader 
show him how this or that will affect hin 
personally. Cite examples of patients whx 
suffered because such and such a discover 
was then unknown—put this in human terms 
Talk to representatives. of the Americar 
Medical Association; talk to your famil' 
doctor. 

Perhaps this is asking too much in the nam 
of art, but if the now curable disease isn’t to 
common, you might even go out and catch 
yourself. I am being somewhat facetious, © 
course, but you’ll have to admit that a pe! 
sonal description of the symptoms woul! 
have impact. 

Please don’t think we require this of ou 
writers. But we did suggest that one write! 
doing an article on some Mexican musi 
rooms with “magic” trance-inducing prof 
erties, eat some of them himself. And hi 
vivid description of the weird, dream-lik 
state he went into and the things he sa‘ 
while in this condition were what reall 
made his articles come alive. 

If you are writing about some well-publ 
cized subject like sports, entertainment pe! 
(Continued on page 70) 
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As a teacher of creative writing, I am all 
too familiar with the belief that courses in 
the art of same are at best useless, at worst 
downright harmful to the poor deluded souls 
who take them. In the first place, say the 
opponents of these courses, a man who has 
it in him to write will write, instructed or 
not. And, in the second place, he will prob- 
ably write with greater originality for having 
been left to his own devices. For, in the third 
place, the creative writing teacher, when he 
is not merely incompetent, is an insidious 
Svengali, who wickedly prevails upon tender 
young talents to write his way rather than 
their way (as if the choice of “ways” were 
ever properly determined by factors extrinsic 
to the story itself) . 

Much of this argument cannot be denied. 
It is true that just as no one can make a 
writer out of a non-writer, so no lack of 
formal instruction will ever deter a real 
writer from writing. And it is also true that 
many creative writing teachers simply do 
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Why Creative Writing Courses? 


F. H. Rouda, whose most recent employer 
was Kenyon College, has at present interrupted his regular 


work to finish a novel he has been writing. 


not know their job. On the other hand— 
what many people do not realize—it is not 
true that a sound training in literary tech- 
niques hampers one’s originality. Quite the 
reverse: if a writer has something to say, 
these techniques are what permits him to 
say it with the optimum of force and ac- 
curacy. (Note, for example, how much more 
sharply individualized the style of the mature 
work of most writers is than the style of their 
early work.) Were this not so, we could all 
be writers, as each of us has a story to tell. 
But it is the writer alone, the good writer, 
who has not only the ability to perceive a 
story but, as well, the perseveringly acquired 
skills necessary to the apt communication 
of it. 

One’s becoming a good writer starts almost 
invariably with one’s being a good reader. 
The beginning writer discovers many of the 
tricks of his trade by doggedly ferreting them 
out of the pages of those authors whom he 
most admires. (Very likely he will pass 
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through a consciously imitative phase.) This 
is his period of apprenticeship, a time of 
much trial and much error, which an ably 
conducted writing course can considerably 
shorten. What the teacher of creative writ- 
ing claims for his course is, in fact, no more 
(and no less) than that it will within a rela- 
tively short period enable the authentic 
writer-to-be to assimilate and apply knowl- 
edge that it might take him, unassisted, pre- 
cious years to make his own—knowledge, by 
the way, that is infinitely more exacting and 
complex today than it was just a few decades 
ago. And the teacher proposes to justify this 
claim not only by acquainting his students 
with the virtues of good writing but also by 
showing them, through close analyses of 
their own manuscripts, the vices of writing 
that is not so good. 

The well conceived creative writing course 
has, as I see it, three main planks to its plat- 
form. 

I. Revision. The student learns more from 
sticking with a single project until he has 
made something of it than from dashing off 
a dozen items that never get beyond their 
raw, or potential, state. Therefore, an im- 
portant part of writing, for him (as for all 
writers), must be rewriting, and the sooner 
he develops the critical eye and the endur- 
ance needed to carry a given piece of work 
through draft after draft, the better. 

II. Significance. Whatever the young 
writer writes should have for him the kind 
of significance that comes from material 
dredged from his own central experiences 
and preoccupations. Otherwise, he can 
hardly approach his work with that sense of 
urgency—of compulsion—that is possibly all 
he will have to sustain him through the 
rigors of his early years. (In any case, only 
the arrived author can risk a disproportion- 
ate reliancé on imagination: to spin some- 
thing out of nothing with any success is usu- 
ally beyond the scope of the tyro.) That 
there must be significance for the reader, too, 
goes without saying: the unmeaningful story 
is no story at all; it is a tale or a sketch, or 
merely something-that-fails-to-come-off. . . . 
One of the prime, if occasional, functions of 
the teacher is to help the student find the 
story, the dramatic structure, embedded in 
his own essential history. The autobiograph- 
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ical first novel is often a failure for the very 
reason that it is often almost as amorphous 
as the material from which it was abstracted. 
III. Professional Standards. Not effort but 
achievement as measured by the strictest 
professional standards must be the sole cri- 
terion in criticising the student’s work. Since 
he wishes some day to be a professional, a 
more lenient attitude does him a disservice. 
Thus, the teacher best aids his pupils when 
his final allegiance is not directly to them but 
to the art form they are trying to master. 
In conjunction with any writing course a 
reading list is, I should think, obligatory. 


What are the possibilities of style—that is, } 


of word choice and arrangement? What is 
good dialogue? How is suspense—tension— 
maintained? From whose point of view 
should the story be told? There are many 
works that rewardingly embody the answers 
to these and other questions involving the 
technical resources of the fiction writer. 
Here are the titles of some of them. 

Style. Each of the following books is a vivid 
example of style at its most personalized 
best—perhaps, in every case except that of 
Graham Greene, too vivid for the young 
writer who is overly responsive to the influ- 
ence of his favorite authors. 

The Great Gatsby—F. Scott Fitzgerald 

The Death of the Heart—Elizabeth Bowen 

Member of the Wedding—Carson McCul- 
lers 

The Company She Keeps—Mary Mac- 
Carthy 

The Bench of Desolation—Henry James 

To the Lighthouse—Viriginia Woolf 

The Power and the Glory—Graham Greene 

Dialogue—to which the word of warning 
just given in connection with style is equally 
applicable. 

Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger 
Loving—Henry Green 

Suspense. 

The Confidential Agent—Graham Greene 
The Big Sleep—Raymond Chandler 
The Turn of the Screw—Henry James 

Points of view. 

The author’s. 

An American Tragedy—Theodore Dreiser 
The Death of the Heart—Elizabeth Bowen 

One of the characters’, presented in third 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Ii 1 were asked to summarize the publishing _ other classification there has been a marked 

ld industry in one word right now, the word I’d increase, notably in fiction, in general litera- 

3owen Ff use would be expansion. ture and criticism, and in juveniles. In 1959 

McCul- f All over New York tall buildings are being there were 12,017 new titles published, 
torn down to be replaced by even taller ones, against 11,012 in 1958. 

Mac-f and more and more of the additional space The magazines are doing well too. If they 
is being taken over by publishers old and ___ weren’t, the TV brass would not be attack- 

mes new. East of Lexington Avenue in the forties _ ing the magazines so furiously in an effort to 
and fifties, the skyscrapers seem to spring up = grab more of the big advertisers’ dollars. 

Greene f like mushrooms overnight. Old landmarks The Magazine Advertising Bureau has replied 

varning § disappear, and that’s a pity. Butasfar asthe by pointing a dignified finger at the record: 

equally publishing business is concerned, the news is Magazine advertising volume is at a record 
nothing but good. high of $787 million for 1959, a gain of 13% 

The Department of Commerce reports over 1958, the largest ever recorded. And 

book sales for 1959 as $1.2 billion, and pre- = magazine circulationsare at an all-time high. 

dicts that “continued expansion of the school REapDErR’s Dicest and SaturpAy EVENING 

greene — market and a favorable climate for trade Post conducted a survey through 49 minute 
books indicate further gains in 1960, push- interviews with 31,914 people, involving di- 

S ing toward sales in excess of $1.3 billion,” rect observation, one-way mirror observation 
which would be an increase of some $100 (shades of Big Brother!) , treatment of pages 
million. Is that bad? with light-sensitive emulsion, and gluing 

)reiser Only in three small categories of minor pages together. This survey demonstrated to 

owen Ff importance to the free-lance writer has there the big advertisers the superiority of mag- 

n third > been a slight decline in 1959—agriculture azine advertising through “repeat exposure.” 

F and gardening, fine arts, and law. In every In order to read two or three stories or arti- 
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Hugh Curtis, Editor, Better Homes and Gardens 


cles in a magazine, the reader must leaf 
through many, many pages, and thus “ex- 
pose” himself to the same ad over and over 
again. TV does not offer this “follow-up.” 

_ Why is this important to you? Because it’s 
advertising that keeps magazines alive and 
buying manuscripts, and as long as maga- 
zines have an advertising advantage, TV 
will not put them out of business. And read- 
ing will continue to be taught in our schools. 


A New Mystery Market 


Abelard-Schuman has moved into new, 
larger, more elegant quarters at 6 West 57th 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue. As this is being 
written, the hammers are still swinging and 
saws scraping, while everybody is looking for 
something. But a lot of editorial work is be- 
ing done too, and it better be, because like so 
many others, Abelard-Schuman is stretching 
its muscles for further growth. 

This firm has been putting out about 80 
titles a year, roughly 40 adult books and 40 
juveniles. Now the big news here is a new 
department with a new imprint—Raven 
Books, a new line of mysteries consisting of 
about 12 books a year, which raises the total 
to about 92. 

Hal Cantor is the editor of the mysteries as 
well as the other adult books, and here is 
what he wants. In the way of mysteries his 
list will run the gamut from the traditional 
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who-done-it to the modern hardboiled tale 
of violence and intrigue, . . . and to the 
quieter novel of suspense and character. The 
first four books with the Raven imprint are 
Anatomy of a Killer by Peter Rabe, The 
Berlin Couriers by James McGovern, Lady, 
Drop Dead by Lawrence Treat (read this 
one), and The Floater by Bruce Cassidy. As 
you can see, you’ll be in good company if this 
firm takes you on. 

There are twoother special lines, which put 


out about 8 books each year. “Life of Science | 


Series” are rather scholarly books for the 
general reader dealing with science and the 
history of the various sciences. “Ram’s Horn 
Books” are on the scholarly side too, and deal 
with aspects of Jewish life and Jewish interest. 

The rest of the adult list could be almost 
anything, serious or light fiction, and general 
non-fiction of broad appeal. 

Mr. Cantor would like to see an outline first, 
with a little something about your back- 
ground. 

The editor of the juvenile department is 
Miss Barbara Phelps Cisin. She too would 
prefer to see queries first, but if you have a 
completed manuscript at hand, it will be 
read here. With a yearly list of forty new 
titles, no juvenile categories are excluded. 
This is a general, well-balanced publishing 
program, which will take on any kind of book 
for children that is likely to find an audience, 
all kinds of fiction and non-fiction for tots, 


Florence Byerly, Home Furnishing Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens 
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Building Editor for Better Homes and Gardens 
is John Normile. 


all the various in-betweeners, and on through 
the teens. 

Right now informational books are im- 
portant here as they are elsewhere too, par- 
ticularly in the sciences. A good example is 
Isaac Asimov’s Kingdom of the Sun, which 
deals with the mysteries of the solar system. 

The specialty here, however, is the ‘flat” or 
picture book for very young children, for 
which Abelard-Schuman has won several 
prizes. These are not as easy to do as you 
might think. The subject must be one which 
is interesting to very young children, it must 
be susceptible to lively, colorful illustration, 
it must tell a story in simple, understandable 
terms, and it must appeal to adults as well 
as children—editors, librarians, mothers, 
aunts, grandmothers, etc. 

Miss Cisin is interested in unpublished wri- 
ters, because, as she says, “this is where the 
future is,” but she measures their work with 
the same yardstick she uses for the profes- 
sionals. So, you see, it’s up to you. 


Meredith: All-Purpose Publishers 


Meredith Publishing Company is expanding 
in every direction. In New York it is now 
occuping new quarters at 750 Third Avenue. 
In Des Moines, Iowa, ten of 107 Mere- 
dith acres are given over to a new concrete, 

| Steel and aluminum building, which houses 
the multi-million-dollar printing plant. 


Richard V. Hanson is Successful Farming’s Editor. 


32 presses were moved in from the downtown 
plant, and two new Goss magazine presses, 
which cost one and a half million dollars 
each were added. Each press is 103 feet long, 
weighs 448 tons, and can print 56 pages at 
once in 6 colors on both sides of the paper, at 
the rate of 1% million pages an hour. It also 
cuts, folds and assembles the pages in the 
same operation. 

Meredith Publishing Company publishes 
BetTeR Homes AND GaRDENS (circulation 
5,000,000). Editor is Hugh Curtis; feature 
editor, Curtiss Anderson; Home Furnishings 
editor, Florence Byerly; Building editor, 
John Normile; Food and Equipment editor, 
Myrna Johnston. Of course many of the 
articles covering these subjects are con- 
ceived in the office and assigned to writers or 
developed by members of the staff. However, 
there is room for the free-lance writer too. 
Query the editor in charge of your subject. 
You may or may not get the writing assign- 
ment, but if your idea is a good one you will 
receive a “finder’s fee,” even if someone else 
writes the article. 

You do have a much better chance with 
subjects outside of these specific departments, 
such as health, nutrition, pets, hobbies, chil- 
dren, etc. In these general interest areas a 
completed manuscript would be a good idea. 

With your submissions of either completed 
articles or queries you might include snap- 
shots illustrating some of your important or 
photogenic points. These need not be pro- 
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fessional jobs at this stage. If the editors are 
interested they will arrange for those. But 
they may help you sell the idea to the editors. 

SuccEessFUL FarMING (circulation 1,300,- 
000) is edited by Richard V. Hanson. Free- 
lance articles are used here, but they must be 
written by experts in the field. Query first, 
and include background information about 
yourself with respect to farming. 

Meredith also publishes six idea publica- 
tions: GARDENING IpEAs, HoMe IMpROVE- 
MENT IpEAs, CHRISTMAS IDEAS, HoME Fvr- 
NISHING IDEAS, KITCHEN IDEAS, HoME 
Buitpinc IpeEas, which sell for $1.25 each. 
As you can see, the subjects are similar to 





Better Homes and Gardens’ Book Editor, Guy Neff 


those used in BETTER HoMEs AND GARDENS, 
and submissions should be made to the Book 
Editor, Guy Neff. There are no fixed lengths 
or payments. Both vary, and depend largely 
on the material. 

_ In addition to these periodical publications, 
Meredith publishes books in hard covers 
which sell for $2.95 to $5.95. 

Here, too, the subjects are specialized and 
deal largely with those emphasized in BETTER 
Homes AND GarpDENs and the annuals— 
cooking, baby care, gardening, home build- 
ing and decorating, hobbies, dieting, ete.— 
basic subjects which will sell well over the 
years. For instance, the New Cook Book has 
sold more than seven million copies. 
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Jack Barlass is the head of the Book Divi- 
sion, and the editor here is Guy Neff, as men- 
tioned above. 

The editorial offices are at 1716 Locust 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Special Interest Markets 


Plenum Press, 227 West 17th Street, New 
York City 11, is that rarity among publishers, 
a house with a highbrow list which has a 
truly democratic attitude toward all writers. 
Now, I’m not accusing other “special inter- 
est” publishers of being intellectual snobs. 
But their staffs and funds are usually limited, 


= 


Jack Barlass is Head of Better Homes 
and Gardens’ Book Division. 


and they want to save time, expense and 
trouble not only for themselves, but for the 
writers too. “How many millions of readers 
do you have?” they sometimes ask me. “A 
mention in your column brings an avalanche 
of mss. and most of them are not for us.” 

Plenum Press is a special interest house too. 
It specializes in scientific, technical and busi- 
ness publications. But they have done a “Col- 
lege Entrance Guide” most successfully and 
are now branching out into medical subjects. 
A good example is H3 and the Battle Against 
Old Age, by Henry Marx, which was ex- 
panded into a book from his article for 
Coronet. 
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If you have any ideas in the field of astro- 
nautical science, artificial earth satellites, etc., 
etc., this is a good place to try them out. 
Related fields might work out too. 

The president of the firm is Earl Coleman. 
Robert Teitler is executive vice-president 
and general manager. He is an erudite gen- 
tleman but easy to talk to, and most recep- 
tive to other people’s ideas. He welcomes 
your manuscripts and queries. 

Archer House, 1776 Broadway, New York 
City 19, publishes no fiction and no poetry. 
Any factual subject that might interest a 
general audience would receive careful con- 
sideration here. 

Popular science, adult education, antiques, 





Phone: Fabian Bachrach 
Earl Coleman is President of Plenum -Press, Inc. 


Americana, particularly Western Americana, 
and all kinds of how-to-do-it books would 
have a good chance here. The editor is 
Richard C. MacKenzie. 

If you have a likely manuscript all ready to 
go, send it in. But a query is a better idea, 
and will get you a prompter reply. 


Do You Have a Publishing Company 
For Sale? 


The magazines seem to be flourishing but 
there is no news of a specific nature. Samuel 
I. Newhouse continues to scout the field for 
new properties, but most publishers want to 
hold on to what they’ve got. He even in- 
quired about Curtis Publishing Company 


(Sarurpay Eveninc Post, Lapies’ Home 
Journa, Hoitmay, Jack & JrLx, etc.). This 
house is not for sale. 

Mr. Newhouse has amassed a fortune of 
some $150 million by being a successful 
“publishing doctor.” He takes over ailing 
newspapers and magazines, radio and TV 
stations and breathes new life into them by 
hacking away at costs, and feeding his own 
brand of vitamins to the advertising and cir- 
culation departments. “I’m having too much 
fun to quit,” he says. 

Since he bought Conde Nast Publications, 
about a year ago, Mrs. Newhouse, formerly 
a fashion designer, has been having fun too, 
as a member of the board of directors, which 





City fathers—Hoboken, New Jersey. “The Amer- 
icans,” a series of photographs by Robert Frank, 
represents more than twelve months of travel 
around the by-ways of the U.S. on a grant from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation. 


involves making fashion policy for VocueE. 

I’ll let you know about other acquisitions as 
soon as they happen. 

Pines Publications, Inc., has also been look- 
ing for publishing properties to buy, either 
book or magazine projects. Frank Lualdi, 
general manager, believes the magazine busi- 
ness is very good, and is seeking to invest 
large amounts of money as evidence of his 


faith. 


“We are interested in all kinds of maga- 
zines,” he said, “consumer magazines, pref- 
erably with newsstand sales, subscription 
magazines, trade magazines. There are more 
magazines now than ever before, and they 
aré doing well.” 

Those of you who write quality stories for 
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special audiences might consider VENTURE 
MacazinE, a quarterly which sells for 75c 
or $2.50 a year by subscription. The articles 
here are frequently assigned, but the fiction 
and property needs are filled largely by free- 
lance writers. 

There are three or four stories in each issue, 
and the appeal is to a literary audience. 
Of course there are no specifications as to 
length (anywhere up to 8000 words), sub- 
jects, etc. The editorial taste here can only 
be described by the admittedly general ad- 
jectives “original, searching, experimental.” 

Just to give you an idea of the flavor of the 
book, here are some forthcoming subjects: 
an interview with Albert Camus, a sympo- 
sium on Lawrence Lipton’s book, The Holy 
Barbarians, a personal memoir on the last 
days of Hart Crane. 

Payment, alas, is on a par with other maga- 
zines of this type—publication here makes 
you eligible for a $150 annual prize for the 
best story which appeared in VENTURE dur- 
ing the four-issue period. In other words, the 
year’s fiction budget is $150. This statement 
is not made in disparagement. The circula- 
tion is so limited, that there probably just 
isn’t any more money. We need experimental 
magazines and should support them. 

And see who the judges are: Kay Boyle, 
Conrad Aiken, Waldo Frank, Maxwell Geis- 
mar. 

The address is 167 West 22nd Street, New 
York City 11, N.Y., and the editor is Joseph 
J. Friedman. 


Miscellanea 

This year National Library Week is from 
April 3 to April 9. In addition to the estab- 
lished slogan, “Wake Up and Read,” this 
year there is an added phrase, “Open Won- 
derful New Worlds.” Cooperate with your 
local libraries and educational facilities to 
encourage more reading. 

Even during its first season as a publisher, 
Bernard Geis Associates has produced a 
profit that has put it well in the black. This 
sounds like an impossible feat, but not when 
you consider the publicity value of the wri- 
ters they have managed to round up: Max 
Shulman, Groucho Marx, Art Linkletter, 
Ted Husing, Abigail Van Buren. 

1960 promises to be even better, with Harry 
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Truman, Steve Allen, Dr. George Gallup, 
H. Allen Smith and others already signed up. 

When members of the Screen Writers’ 
Guild went on strike, Moss Hart, president 
of the Authors’ League, wrote to the mem- 
bers of the League and asked them to with- 
hold their stories until a strike settlement was 
reached. As this is being written, important 
properties by writers like John O’Hara, Lil- 
lian Hellman, and others seem to be affected 
by the situation. 

What is the best-selling paperback? Goa’s 
Little Acre, Peyton Place and Lolita have 
been contending for highest honors, but ac- 
tually the daddy of them all is the familiar 
Boy Scout Handbook, which has sold more 
than 17,600,000 since 1910. 

Lire MacazineE asked Ernest Hemingway 
to do a 2,000-word article about bullfighting 
and name his own price. In order to discour- 
age the editors from pursuing the idea, he 
asked for $30,000—and got it. This sets a 
record for the highest literary fee in history— 
$15 a word. 

Mystery Writers of America, Inc., has 
moved to much more attractive new quarters 
at 232 East 40th Street, New York City 16. 
At the convivial housewarming, one room 
was decorated with handprints and auto- 
graphs of all the writer members present. 
These in red and black against a white wall 
make a most arresting (!) conversation 
piece. 

Contests 


Highway development, progress and use .. . 
the important role of highways in the present 
and future growth and economy of com- 
munities and the nations, is the subject area 
for the 1960 Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Awards. 

The Rodgers Awards, made annually to 
authors of outstanding daily and weekly 
newspaper and magazine articles, are offered 
by Trailmobile, Inc., manufacturers of truck- 
trailers, through a grant to The ATA Foun- 
dation, a public information, education and 
research organization for supplier support of 
the American trucking industry. 

Awards total $9,000 each year. First award 
in each of the three categories (daily news- 
papers, weeklies, magazines) is $1,500, sec- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Why The 


The Men’s Field 


Inferiority 


Complex? 
at §¢ SSeS ~ EE ee 


| By Al Silverman | This talented editor-freelancer has helped edit True and 
Argosy, and now edits several sports yearbooks published by Fawcett. His 
articles and stories have appeared in all the top men’s magazines plus Satur- 
day Evening Post, American Heritage and other top slicks. Hts single major 
disappointment last year was that the Little League baseball team he man- 
aged finished last. In this article a first rate writer second-rate manager tells 
why the men’s field is his personal playground and invites you to join him. 31 


men’s markets follow the article. 


The noted iconoclast and con man Wilson 
Mizner was once hauled into court on a 
certain violation of the law. Mizner, as was 
his wont, pled his own case. After listening 
to the defendant’s long, involved and rather 
wayward story, the judge shook a reproving 
finger at him and said, “Mr. Mizner, you are 
showing contempt for this court.” 

“Really?” answered Mizner. “I was trying 
to conceal my contempt.” 

Men’s magazines aren’t held in outright 
contempt by the writer, especially the pro- 
fessional freelance. They’re simply ignored. 
Why this should be, is a source of some be- 
wilderment to one who writes regularly, and 
with reasonable gain, for the men’s field. 
The main point I want to make is that the 
men’s field today suffers from a massive in- 
feriority complex. And it is shared by both 
the writer and by the public at large, which 
refuses to bestow status on these journals of 
diversion. 

Vance Packard (Hidden Persuaders) 
could maybe come up with definitive reasons 
for this deplorable cause and effect con- 
dition. I can only make a few educated 
guesses. One is that the gaudy visual trap- 
pings employed by most men’s adventure 


magazines today have hurt them in the pub- 
lic image and, in the bargain, scared off a 
lot of competent writers. I think it is fair to 
say that the textual package in men’s maga- 
zines runs miles ahead of the visual package. 
Yet good text itself is quite an achievement 
in an age when magazines are turning more 
and more to sheer methanical formula 
(“Lose Five Pounds. a Week by Eating 
Everything” ). 

I should like to make this bold claim: For- 
get about the unfrocked bosoms, the ingenu- 
ous come-on blurbs (“Masturbation—The 
Sex Habit Nobody Talks About”). As a 
group, as an institution, more good writing is 
being produced today in the men’s field than 
in any other area of magazine publishing. (I 
am of course talking about magazines that 
feed the masses, not those few brave journals 
catering to the cultural minority in the coun- 
try.) And not only more good writing, but 
more angry journalism—legitimate, honest 
stories that don’t try to please everyone and 
don’t try to fit into the respectable sex, reli- 
gion, medicine, everything’s-gonna-get-bet- 
ter-and-better approach. 

These stories pop up in the strangest places. 
Saca Magazine, published by Macfadden 
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Publications, has never sold much more than 
500,000 copies a month, but has published 
more offbeat pieces than any other men’s 
adventure magazine. For instance, Saca did 
a balanced, thoughtful treatment on two un- 
popular contemporary figures: controversial 
atomic physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
William Remington, who was convicted of 
perjury and later killed in jail. 

Saca published the first full-length mag- 
azine study of Jimmy Hoffa. Saca ran a 
moving story on Ira Hayes, the Indian who 
helped raise the flag at Mt. Suribachi and 
later died in his own vomit back in the States, 
a hopeless alcoholic. The movies gave writer 
Ed Linn (who also did the fine Oppenheimer 
and Hoffa stories for Saca) an option on 
that one but never exercised it. Later William 
Bradford Huie did the Hayes piece for Cav- 
ALIER, and the movies bought that one. In 
fact Ed Linn also did a piece for Saca on 
William Bradford Huie himself, which ought 
to prove something but at the moment I 
can’t think what. 

Cava.ier, a stiff competitor of Saca’s, 
published by Fawcett Publications, has done 
some equally strong stuff. CavaLieR made 
the first contact with Fidel Castro by sending 
writer Andrew St. George into the moun- 
tainous Oriente Province sector of Cuba—a 
feat that was later duplicated so often by 
other magazines (most of them using the 
same talented St. George) that it wound up 
becoming a cliché. William Bradford Huie 
wrote a remarkably candid piece on Gover- 
nor “Kissing” Jim Folsom of Alabama; and 
followed that one up with strong stories on 
Huey Long, Earl Long and a recent one on 
an unsolved “lynch” murder in Vermont, 
which Huie all but solved. 

True and Arcosy, the Big Daddies of the 
market, have of course done their share. In 
the Ken Purdy era at True, there was the 
sensational Major Holohan murder story un- 
covered by writer Mike Stern in Rome, 
which will forever be pointed to as a model 
of journalistic enterprise. Later stories in 
True on flying saucers, Bridey Murphy, and 
“The Big Red Lie,”-a disavowal of Soviet 
might in missiles and space, can be classified 
more for journalistic ingenuity than enter- 
prise. But they did create publicity for the 
magazine, and helped bump circulation. 
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True in 1959 won first prize in the book 
Best Sports Stories of 1959 for W. C. Heinz’ 
moving piece on ex-baseball star Pete Reiser. 
TRUE’S sports stories, written by such men as 
Heinz, John Lardner and a gifted young 
newcomer, Jimmy Breslin, have been con- 
sistently among the best being published in 
magazines today. 

Arcosy, perhaps, has not been so spectac- 
ular, but has specialized in stories that have 
attracted the eyes and ears of U.S. Congress- 
men. A recent one on American prisoners of 
war still in Chinese and Korean prisons classi- 
fied as “presumed dead” by the State De- 
partment, attracted much attention in Wash- 
ington. And Arcosy still has its “Court of 
Last Resorts.”’ Originally run by Erle Stanley 
Gardner and a team of criminologists, the 
Court investigated cases of persons believed 
to be unjustly imprisoned. Several men serv- 
ing prison terms were freed as a result of the 
series. ARGosy, incidentally, is possibly the 
prettiest men’s adventure book on the mar- 
ket today. Here, the visual look of a book gets 
its due regard. 

A magazine like True, which can afford 
only the best, naturally has an easier time 
finding good stories. Yet the small-budgeted 
magazines have been able to come up with 
a surprising amount of quality stuff. The old 
REAL Magazine (which has since been res- 
urrected by another publisher—titles change 
hands indiscriminately in this field) pub- 
lished an original baseball article by author 
James T. Farrell. Reat also ran a story by 
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Civil War authority Bruce Catton on the 
drinking habits of General Ulysses S. Grant. 
The businessmen-publishers of REAL were a 
little confused as to whether Catton’s name 
should appear on the cover. “Our readers 
wouldn’t know him,” was the argument. 
They finally settled on a compromise. His 
name did go on the cover but not the accom- 
panying fact that he was a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. ““They may know Catton,” said the 
publishers, “but they sure as hell don’t know 
what the Pulitzer Prize is.” Which goes to 
show that everyone has an inferiority com- 
plex in this field, even the publishers. 


The Reason For Liberalism 


One good reason why men’s books are more 
adventuresome than their blander colleagues 
is of course a lack of pressure from advertis- 
ers. There ain’t none, that’s why. Most of the 
men’s books do not count on advertising for 
their strength. They count only on news- 
stand circulation. As a result there are fewer 
restrictions, fewer sacred cows. One excep- 
tion happened to advertising-heavy TRUE a 
few years back when I was still on the staff. 
Donald Cooley, a fine medical writer, did a 
piece on the sperm cell; ““Man’s Miraculous 
Little Motor,” it was miraculously titled. In 
the course of the piece, Cooley dropped the 
random information that wearing tight 
underclothing might possibly trammel sexual 
fertility, causing deficient semen. The result 
was that a short shorts advertiser pulled out 
of TruE for awhile. 


Because of freedom from advertising, there 
is plenty of unconventional stuff being 
printed today in men’s magazines. An out- 
standing example is a regular feature in 
Cavaier called “The Flat of Our Blade.” 
Here the editors pierce the pomposities of 
such figures as Casey Stengel, Steve Allen, 
Jim Arness, Charles Van Doren, the panel 
of “What’s My Line” (which for the first 
time in their life passed up a plug, failing to 
mention the piece on the show). They did 
have one misfortune here. They pointed 
their blade one issue at Arthur Godfrey, just 
as he was entering the hospital for a serious 
lung operation. The editors later apologized 
in print, not for running the slam, but for 
the timing. 





All this freedom abounding in the men’s 
field and still professional writers shy away! 
I took a recent survey of my fellow members 
of the Society of Magazine Writers. Of the 
151 listed in the 1959 membership catalogue, 
just 36 indicated in their credits that they 
wrote for True and/or Arcosy. And only 
17 listed other men’s magazines. Yet profes- 
sionals complain of shrinking markets. 


53 Pros and You 


I would like to suggest five valid reasons why 
the men’s field is a good and worthy market 
for the freelance. 

1. There are more of ’em (with all sorts of 
consequences beneficial to the writer). 

2. They pay equitably, as well generally as 
all but the declining few top markets. 

3. They’re an excellent training ground for 
the, new writer. 

4. They give you leeway to express yourself. 

5. They’ll take the offbeat, unpasteurized 
idea. 

Don’t pin me down but there must be 50 
men’s magazines on the market today. When 
you read this, there may be only 30 or so. 
The books at the lowest rung multiply and 
die out like the fruit fly, so you never know. 
These books, unfortunately, give the whole 
men’s field a bad name. They scavange on 
their more successful brothers. They are 
shoddy in appearance and deficient in every- 
thing, especially talent. Worse still, they 
don’t pay writers. Hardly at all, anyway. 
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But there are a respectable dozen in the 
field that do pay writers and are worth work- 
ing for. I am including here such esoteric 
items as PLaysoy and Esguire, which are 
going pretty much their own way. PLayBoy 
has taken on the sophistication of the early 
Esquire, and Esquire has become largely a 
refuge for adherents of the “Little” mag- 
azines. But like the adventure books, they buy. 

These dozen pay writers anywhere from 
$250 up to $2,500. True, of course, tops 
them all, averaging $1,000 an article. But 
some of the others will also go way up for the 
lead-type, cover story. The average now 
hovers between $400 and $500, which is 
about as good as you can get from any mag- 
azine today, excepting those few battling at 
the top for circulation and advertising. And 
they don’t always welcome freelancers, any- 
way. 

The beauty of the men’s magazines is that 
they are ever hungry for stories. And if by 
chance you’re bounced by one magazine, you 
have a good shot at recouping at another. 
Story requirements in this field are very simi- 
lar. I had a piece on professional wrestler 
Antonino Rocca in last November’s Arcosy. 
EsguirE came out with a similar Rocca story 
in December. This has happened more than 
once in the men’s field. 

I sold 16 men’s pieces last year and am 
ashamed of none of them. I was a little non- 
plussed, however, when one, an innocuous 
piece on prizefighter Archie Moore, appeared 
in print. It cowered between “Francisco the 
Fornicator” and “Profane Prophet of the 
Sex Suckers.” This is one of the occupational 
hazards of the business. 


A Word of Encouragement For the New 
Writer 


There’s nothing like the men’s field to dip in, 
get the feet wet. The Martin Goodman 
organization, which puts out MALE and Stac 
and lesser men’s books, has spawned a num- 
ber of fine writers. Out of the Goodman 
stable have come fellows like Dick Carter, 
Arnold Hano, Martin Caidin, Robert Levin, 
Bob Leckie. They’re all pushing the big mar- 
kets now, or publishing books. Andrew St. 
George got his start with Rear and is now 
a staff writer for Lire. Tom Gallagher broke 
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into the nonfiction field with REAL, also. He 
did a piece on the Morro Castle disaster and 
went on to write a best-selling book on the 
same subject. Clair Huffaker started writing 
Westerns for Saca and is now writing West- 
erns for Hollywood. Josh Greenfeld, who 
had a play produced in Washington recently 
that got a good review from Brooks Atkin- 
son, started out in Saca. The list goes on 
and on. 

One complaint frequently heard among 
freelances is that these magazines often ask 
for too many words. It’s true that a 5000- 
word story is about average in the men’s 
field; and some magazines ask seven and 
eight thousand. But if a writer is reasonably 
conscientious about his craft, and has a sub- 
ject that can take that many words, why not 
let it run? I know of writers, besides Tom 
Gallagher, who have expanded such pieces 
into full-length books. On the whole it is a 
lot less frustrating than trying to write 1500 
words on a cosmic subject for a Sunday sup- 
plement. Word claustrophobia is a terrifying 
ailment among some writers. 

It is also quite stimulating for a freelance 
not to have to think in traditional terms 
when seeking story ideas. The men’s mag- 
azines don’t usually ask that the reader be 
addressed as “you” and tell you what’s bad 
for you and what’s good for you. Ken Purdy, 
when he was editing TRUE, expressed it elo- 
quently when he said, “Why should a reader 
have to wonder if he can use a cure for 
cancer some time? The hell with it.” 

Admittedly much of the men’s fare is es- 
capist, just good stories. But they’re fun to 
write. And a lot of people like to read them. 


So Where to Get the Ideas? 


One good source, you should pardon the ex- 
pression, comes from battening on the dead. 
Last year I did six pieces after getting hints 
from the obituary columns of the daily news- 
paper. In the obits you learn about the ex- 
aviator, prizefighter, war hero who led an 
interesting life but has been long forgotten. 
These gentlemen, sad to say, are dying every 
day. 

Many other ideas come right out of the 
news. Most men’s magazines covet the news- 
peg. You read today about Austin Young 
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being tried for a crime in Castro’s Cuba and 
tomorrow it will appear in a man’s mag- 
azine, or two, or three. Proof that yester- 
day’s newspaper is not as stale as a lot of 
journalism professors think. 

The stories run largely into categories— 
wars and heroes (doesn’t matter which war, 
though World War I is getting quite a play 
now) ; first-person adventure (“My Life asa 
Headhunter’’) ; sports, gay blades like Errol 
Flynn and con men like Ponzi; tycoons— 
lately tycoons are getting much attention; 
big-time gangsters; westerns; disasters. The 
whole world is an oyster. An editor of one 
man’s magazine, Dick Suskind, recently left 
his job to go to live on the tiny Spanish island 


of Ibiza. He took with him his wife and 
enough men’s magazine assignments to keep 
the family on paella for a good two years. 

Ideas, ideas . . . almost anything has a 
chance with a man’s magazine, as long as it 
isn’t inspirational. They can come from any- 
where. The other day I got a call from a 
friend in public relations who fancies himself 
as a hairy-chested authority on the field—he 
read BLUEBOOK as a child. 

“T just dropped another idea into the mail 
to you,” he said. He is always dropping me 
ideas, unsolicited, in the mail. 

“That’s fine,” I said. “What on?” 

“Lawrence of Arabia.” 

I give Lawrence to any one who wants him. 





31 Markets For Lawrence 


Adam, Knight Publishing Co., Prismatic Build- 
ing, West Branch, Los Angeles 46, Calif. Editor 
Lothar Ashley writes: “The best type of a story 
for Adam is a story of male-female relationship in 
a situation of dramatic conflict. Stories for us must 
have tension, excitement, and interest all the way 
through. Or, to sum it up in one word—“guts.” 
The characters must be real people with real re- 
actions to real problems. They must have logical 
motivations. 

“Our taboos are relatively few: perversion, teen- 
agers involved in sex situations. Our aim is purely 
to entertain and we do not wish to offend any 
group or ideology. 

“There is room for good science-fiction, westerns, 
fantasy, and the macabre. Reader identification is 
vitally important and we are anxious to see stories 
in which an average man is involved in a situation 
of conflict, crisis, drama, adventure, or humorous 
confusion. 

“In non-fiction, we are interested in almost any 
theme of male interest except those covered by 
other magazine fields such as adventure, automo- 
bile, expose, etc. 

“We can use personality profiles either con- 
temporary or historical; humor, satire, history, 
and the battle of the sexes theme. We also want 
articles of peripheral male interest such as music, 
entertainment, dating, travel, etc. However, we 
can not over-emphasize the fact that such material 
should always be approached from the exotic, sen- 
sual, or ribald point of view. It will save time and 
effort on the parts of both the editorial staff and 
the author if he will send a letter of query and a 
short outline of the proposed article. The best 
length for an Adam article is between 2000 and 
4000 words. We do not, of course, want queries 
on fiction. 

“In general, payment for both articles and fiction 


is based on quality and placement-in-format, not 
on word count. However, the following may serve 
as a general guide: Short-shorts, 500 to 600 words, 
$25.00. Short-shorts 1000 to 1200 words, $50.00. 
These are bought at a flat rate. Short stories and 
articles between 1200 and 4000 words bring be- 
tween $75.00 and $200.00 according to their 
merit. 

“‘We are a very limited market for novelettes be- 
tween 7000 and 10,000 words in length, and these 
are purchased through special arrangements with 
the author or agent.” 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Editor, Alden H. Norton. “Advenure, one of the 
oldest men’s magazines extant, continues to pub- 
lish stories, articles and picture features suitable 
for the general men’s field. Virtually, any type of 
subject matter of interest to men is acceptable 
editorially, provided that it is in good taste. 

“Rates of payment average $250 for stories, 
$100 to $250 for articles. Query us on picture 
rates when submitting. We report within 10 days 
to two weeks on most material.” 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Edi- 
tor, Henry Steeger; Executive Editor, Alden H. 
Norton. “We want stories, articles and picture 
features slanted specifically toward adult man’s 
reading taste with special stress on the reader en- 
tertainment aspect. Our policy is broad enough to 
make room for any type of material, if it can 
qualify as top flight man’s entertainment. If it 
can’t, we don’t want it regardless of its quality. 
We average some 15 to 17 feature pieces an issue; 
3 to 5 are fiction. 

“Our payment rates are high on acceptance and, 
naturally, vary considerably depending on the 
size, importance, and position of the piece used. 
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We usually pay around $500 for articles and short 
stories, but we have gone as high as $2,000 for a 
special lead story or feature. 

“Bruce Cassiday handles fiction, Miss Joanne 
Pavincich is in charge of articles, and Milt Mach- 
lin handles picture features. Please query them 
directly.” 


Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Edi- 
tor Bob Curran writes: ‘““The demand last year at 
Cavalier was for the attention-getting offbeat 
story and the demand hasn’t changed. We are 
currently loaded with middle-of-the-book adven- 
ture stories. The fact-crime department is espe- 
cially overloaded, so chances of anything like Big 
Mike McGuire story, etc., are pretty bad here. 

“What we do welcome are adventure stories that 
have received little or no coverage elsewhere. 
Such stories that we did in the past year include 
stories of the infamous Laconia Order of WW II, 
the story of the Houston, the great ship that went 
down early in WW II. The Day the Gas Came, 
The Day the Taxis Went #0 War and others of 
this nature. We are not buying fiction. 

“To sum up: the best chance here is for the story 
that demands attention from other media to the 
‘never-before-told or the inside story of.’ Address 
all queries to me.” 


Challenge For Men, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Editor, Phil Hirsch. In its sixth year, 
Challenge For Men continues to have the identi- 
cal interest as Man’s, its older brother: well re- 
searched stories that have strong impact value. 

These may fit into the following categories: ad- 
ventures, historicals, westerns, crime, military, 
medical, expose, sports, service, adventure, per- 
sonality, and, in fact, any subject that is of inter- 
est to active men. 

Of particular success were the following cover- 
line stories: ‘““The Plot to Kill Eisenhower,” “The 
Man With 90 Wives,” “Death Plunge of the 8:28 
—Jersey’s Worst Train Wreck,” “The Enos 
Slaughter Story—They’ll Have to Rip My Uni- 
form Off Me!” and “Sex and Your Job.” 

Payment ranges from $150 to $500 for story 
lengths of 2500 to 7000 words. 
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Climax, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Al Govoni. Generally, the re- 
quirements here are the same as for Saga. Strongly 
plotted stories, slickly written, with characteriza- 
tion and sustained dramatic interest are required. 

Fiction, either contemporary or historical, as well 
as historical fact pieces handled like fiction, and 
strong dramatic narratives are always welcome. 
Westerns are a safe bet, too, as are murder thrillers 
liberally laced with sex; anything with a mascu- 
line appeal. 

Articles should include personalities and topics 
in the news, colorful or controversial. In Climax, 
timelessness frequently supersedes timeliness and 
the subjects can be a little more sensational. 
Length runs high—5000 words and up. The Book 
Lengther often goes as high as 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment averages $125, with a top, except in special 


cases, of $250. 


Dude and Gent, 48 W. 48th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Editor, Bruce Elliott; Managing Editor, Nat 
Lehrman. “The literary needs of Dude and Gent 
have not changed radically since the books were 
introduced five years ago; but they have changed. 
The picture of our typical reader is still that of a 
hip, sophisticated male of any number of years 
(though spiritually youthful), who enjoys the 
opposite sex, feels at ease with its members, and is 
familiar with all the paraphernalia of the good 
social life (hi-fi, foreign cars, sedentary sports, 
and all that bit). Where he’s changed, we feel, is 
that in the five years he’s been reading Dude and 
Gent he’s become more hip and more inside than 
he was before. Today, the article or story that is 
obviously slanted toward this reader no longer be- 
longs in our books; it must be re-angled, or, bet- 
ter still, kidded. 

“Fiction: should be brief (about 3000 words), 
well-plotted and snappy. Explorations, subtle, seri- 
ous or humorous, of conflicts between and among 
the sexes are our bread and butter, but no subject 
is taboo as long as it is light, satirical or signifii- 
cant—to the type of reader d¢scribed above. 
Writers interested in this market would do well to 
avoid downbeatness and perversity, bearing in 
mind that while sex does play a large role in Dude 
and Gent, the approach is salubrious, not sala- 
cious. - 

“Satire and wit are the basice ingredients in our 
articles, and any subject can be made acceptable 
if it is written in our style, which is: sharp, but not 
bitter; iconoclastic, but not caustic; satirical, but 
not personal. While all printed matter in Dude 
and Gent appeals primarily to men, it does so 
without muscle-flexing and without easy and ob- 
vious appeals to the viscera. Articles should be 
about 3000 words. The finished product is pre- 
ferred, but queries will be considered. Payment 
for all material is five to ten cents a word, thirty 
days from acceptance. 

“Hi-Life, also published in the same shop, is in 
need of men’s adventure, basic sex stories, articles 
and cartoons ($10). Length: 2500-3000 words; 
top rate: $150.” 
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Male, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Editor, Bruce Friedman. ‘‘We are interested in 
almost any kind of true adventure with appeal to 
men, including survival and escape stories and 
other heroic adventures, incidents from World 
War II, Korean War and the Civil War, colorful 
personalities—adventurous men, provocative 
women, crimes and unusual criminals, disastrous 
events, adventures in exotic locales and treasure 
stories. All submissions should be thoroughly 
documented, written in simple, hard language— 
definitely no pulp or ‘jazzed-up’ description— 
with high dramatic quality. Payment up to $500 
on acceptance for stories of 5500 to 7000 words. 
Higher rates for 20,000-word book-length fea- 
tures. This department is now buying for three 
men’s magazines: Male, Men, and True Action.” 


Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Editor, John Underwood. “We’re looking for the 
best in mystery, crime and suspense fiction. We’re 
currently open in all lengths from 1000 to 25,000, 
and our rates range from two to five cents— 
though we have gone much higher in the past, and 
will again when the story requires it. We’re look- 
ing for the best material by the top names in the 
field, and we’re also very much open to submis- 
sions from newer writers. Read the magazine first. 
In general, Manhunt stories tend to depict the 
seamier side of life—stories told from the stand- 
point of the hunted rather than the drawing-room 
detective. We are not open for non-fiction sub- 
missions of any kind. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the editor.” 


Man’s Life, 32 W. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Harold Straubing, Editor. “We are interested in 
good constructive pieces that may be critical of 
policy makers and our government leaders. A re- 
cent story, ‘Political Payola Threatens Our Na- 
tional Security’ dealt with the double standards 
we are faced with in our government that doles 
out key positions to men and women who con- 
tribute heavily to political parties. 

“Another type of expose, currently on the stands, 
The Giant Hoax of Our Civil Defense Program’ 
deals with the farce of protecting citizens on a 


national level as mony is wasted by the shovelful 
in the name of defense. 

“All these articles must be documented with 
facts, figures and quotes in context. We run true, 
but little known stories of the Civil War and the 
Old West as well as material relating to World 
War II and the Korean “police action.” 

“We use five-cartoon features on one subject in 
every issue, payment $50.00 on acceptance. Rates 
for articles start at $175 on acceptance and go up. 
Photographs to illustrate the articles bring more 
loot. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. For an accurate 
slant on material used, read the magazine.” 


Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Editor, Phil Hirsch. “Eight-year-old 
Man’s Magazine offers more full-length stories 
than any other mag. in its field. Despite the quan- 
tity, however, quality remains a prime requisite, 
with emphasis on stirring, highly-dramatized ma- 
terial that is presented in an adult manner—and 
is 100 per cent authentic. This means no gore, no 
added sex to make the story ‘more enticing.’ And 
no room for grind-it-out hacks. 

“The major need is for ‘the big story,’ one that 
lends itself to coverline and lead treatment. Re- 
cent notable adventure examples include: ‘Don’t 
Send Me Back to the Chain Gang—Willie Reid’s 
Escape from the Brute Sheriff of Florida,’ 
‘America’s Teen-Age Hitler—Fuehrer George 
Leggett,’ ‘The Plot to Kill Khrushchev,’ ‘Framed 
or Guilty ?—Sensational Court-Martial of The 
United States Against Marine Sgt. Carl H. Buck,’ 
and “Trackdown—Pursuit of a Deported Mafia 
Ganglord Sneaking into America.’ 

“Many of these lead stories are culled from the 
front pages of the nation’s newspapers and given 
dramatic elaboration. They may be written with 
or without first-person bylines. There is also a 
need for authentic, carefully writen historicals, 
westerns, exposes, crime, personality, military, 
medical and sports stories. 

“In the service field, the articles should be of 
strong appeal to men; medical pieces must lend 
themselves to anecdotal adventure treatment; 
sports articles must have strong impact, and his- 
toricals should have an intriguing angle. 

“‘Man’s has been devoting more space, of late, to 
personality stories that deal with a particularly 
advehturous episode in a man’s life. For example: 
‘Hemingway’s Private War with Adolf Hitler,’ 
‘Marshal Zhukov’s Rape of Berlin,’ ‘General 
Charles de Gaulle’s World War I Combat Ordeal,’ 
and ‘General Mark Clark’s 10-Man Invasion of 
North Africa.’ Emphasts here is on good plot 
structure, careful personality development and 
authenticity—combined with stirring realistic ad- 
venture. 

“Payment for 2500 to 7000-word articles ranges 
from $150 to $500. Queries and manuscripts 
should be sent to Editor Phil Hirsch, who requests 
that writers read at least two issues of his maga- 
zine before sending anything his way.” 


(Continued on page 48) 
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By Florence Hoffmaster 


Bound To Be Read 


The Elements of Style by William Strunk, 
Jr., with an introduction, revisions and a 
new chapter on writing by E. B. White. The 
MacMillan Co., 71 pages, $2.50. 


When a small book on grammar hits the 
non-fiction best-seller list, that’s news. Back 
in 1919, when E. B. White was a student at 
Cornell, “the little book” was much in evi- 
dence in classes taught by Professor Strunk. 
Anyone who has tried to find a simple defi- 
nition in the maze of a complicated gram- 
mar and rhetoric text will appreciate his 
clear-cut, concise rules. As Mr. White says in 
his introduction, Mr. Strunk was a positive 
man. “The rules and principles are in the 
form of direct commands. Sergeant Strunk 
snapping orders to his platoon.” 

Professor Strunk scorns verbose writing. 
“Vigorous writing is concise. A sentence 
should contain no unnecessary words, a 
paragraph no unnecessary sentences, for the 
same reason that a drawing should have no 
unnecessary lines and a machine no unneces- 
sary parts. This requires not that the writer 
make all his sentences short or that he avoid 
all detail and treat his subjects in outline but 
that every word tell.” 

The grammar gives brief definitions for 
elementary rules of usage, possessives, parti- 
cipial phrases and commas. The elementary 
principles of composition are stated simply. 
Words and expressions commonly misused 
are discussed briefly. He speaks with author- 
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ity on the like/as controversy. “Like for as 
has its defenders; they argue that any usage 
that achieves currency becomes valid auto- 
matically. This, they say, is the way language 
is formed. It is and it isn’t. An expression, 
sometimes merely enjoys a vogue, much as 
an article of apparel does. Like has always 
been widely misused by the illiterate; lately 
it has been taken up by the knowing and the 
well-informed, who find it catchy or liberat- 
ing and who use it as though they were 
slumming. If every word or device that 
achieved currency were immediately authen- 
ticated, simply on the grounds of popularity, 
the language would be as chaotic as a ball 
game with no foul lines.” 

The author of “the little book” would 
probably be startled to find himself in print 
again, this time in a big way. E. B. White was 
sent a copy of the book. He remembered 
Professor Strunk, about whom he wrote an 
informal article for The New Yorker in 1957. 
Macmillan suggested he edit Strunk’s book, 
add a chapter on style. Mr. White is one of 
the distinguished writers of our time, cer- 
tainly a credit to his former teacher, His essay 
on style is concise, to the point, offers excel- 
lent suggestions to all writers. “The ap- 
proach to style is by way of plainness, sim- 
plicity, orderliness and sincerity.” 

At one time there was a popular literary 
form called the imaginary conversation. 
Famous people from different eras or gen- 
erations were brought together in imagina- 
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tion to discuss mutual interests or to recreate 
periods of history. This reviewer would enjoy 
listening to Professor Strunk discuss style 
with Jack Kerouac and William Faulkner. 
His book will be given a place of honor on 
Writer’s Dicest’s reference shelf. When 
the usual arguments occur, “Professor Strunk 
says—” should settle them once and for all. 


Watch Your Language by Theodore M. 
Bernstein. Preface by Jacques Barzun. 
Channel Press, 268 pages, $3.95. 


Dr. Jacques Barzun, educator and historian, 
has written a thought-provoking preface to 
Watch Your Language. These days we’re 
conscious of Johnny who can’t read. Less has 
been said about Johnny who can’t write, 
communicate with others clearly in his 
mother tongue. Slovenly writing is a sign of 
our times. At one time people of education 
knew how to read and write. “Today it is the 
educated who lead the way to destruction, 
it is they who in the name of freedom deny 
any social obligation to use decently that 
valuable common property, the mother 
tongue . . . literature of every grade uses by 
preference the language of the gutter, and 
belles-lettres and scholarship multiply 
pseudo-jargons as if to run away from re- 
sponsible assertion.” 


Mr. Bernstein is assistant-managing editor 
of The New York Times. The New York 
Times has around 600 writers and editors. 
Bernstein felt a newspaper had the obligation 
to communicate to readers in clear, precise 
language. From time to time he issued bul- 
letins called Winners and Sinners. These 
brief comments pointed out strong writing, 
attacked slovenly writing. There were re- 
quests for copies from other papers, from 
schools, from magazines. Finally, from his 
bulletins, Mr. Bernstein prepared this hand- 
book as a guide to accurate, concise writing. 


Its first section deals with “Words That 
Need Watching.” For example: “Strangled 
to Death. ‘Rubenstein was found strangled 
to death on January 27, 1955.’ Delete ‘to 
death.’ That’s what strangled means. Here’s 
another, ‘Gild the Lily.’ The oft-misquoted 
literary reference is from Shakespeare’s King 
| John and goes as follows: ‘To gild refined 


; | gold, to paint the lily.’ ” 


Read this book first just for fun. Then do 
a second and more careful reading. Give it a 
place on your reference shelf. You’ll refer to 
it often. 


Successful Writers and How They Work by 
Larston D. Farrar. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
285 pages, $4.95. 


Larston D. Farrar is a fiction writer, article 
writer and a teacher of creative writing. In 
this book he is not concerned about writing 
techniques but about the writer as an indi- 
vidual. He has asked himself, even as you 
and I, what makes a writer successful? 

Mr. Farrar has contacted a number of writ- 
ers in various fields, including Richard Geh- 
man, Norman Vincent Peale, Edison Mar- 
shall, Erskine Caldwell, Sloan Wilson and 
Jesse Stuart. He has asked this panel of au- 
thors specific questions. Have you found 
specialization helps more than aiming at 
general markets? How do you get ideas? 
What do you think impelled you to be a 
writer? How much income should a writer 
have annually to live comfortably? Do you 
have any health tips for writers? Do you sub- 
mit outlines to an editor? How much social 
life should an editor have? What makes a 
writer successful? 

The answers are as varied as the questions 
and make interesting reading. Says Erskine 
Caldwell, “A writer is successful if seventy- 
five per cent of his work is published.” Says 
Jesse Stuart, “A successful writer is one who 
writes, in his day and time, something that 
will live after he is dead and dust. Money 
hasn’t everything to do with successful 
writing.” 

Mr. Farrar suggests that a successful writer 
has achieved more than local or regional im- 
pact. “He might feel that he has achieved 
more than the average writer, but that he 
has not yet achieved what he, himself, feels is 
the best in him. So a successful writer to me 
is not a ‘has been.’ He is a ‘will be.’ ” 

The writer is not necessarily apart from 
the world in which he lives. Many writers of 
the past, Thomas Paine and Voltaire, for ex- 
ample, helped to shape history. Milovan 
Djilas, former vice president of Yugoslavia, 
was sentenced to prison because he wrote 
The New Class. Arthur Miller and Boris 
Pasternak made the front pages in rec€nt 
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years. References to writers past and present 
give the reader the feeling that writing as a 
profession has its ups and downs but that it’s 
worth it. 

The writer has responsibilities to the reader. 
Christopher Morley, the delightful essayist, 
not read as often as he should be these days, 
is quoted aptly: “When you sell a man a 
book you don’t sell him just twelve ounces 
of paper and ink and glue—you sell him a 
whole new life.” 

Background books are important for the 
writer. He needs knowledge of his profession. 
He needs to feel himself a part of a profes- 
sion. Mr. Farrar has supplied writers’ groups 
with a number of points for lively discussion. 
For the writer who cannot meet with groups, 
here is a chance to develop a new slant on 
writing as a profession. 


A Professional Storywriter’s Handbook by 
Edwin A. Peeples. Doubleday, 282 pages, 
$4.50. 


Edwin A. Peeples has been a professional 
free-lance writer for thirty years. His stories 
have appeared in leading magazines such as 
the SatrEvePost, CosMopo.iTan and Goop 
HovusEKEEPING. He is concerned about the 
feeble state of contemporary fiction, the 
trend toward nonfiction at the expense of fic- 
tion. “It is an interesting phenomenon that 
the magazine business has declined at almost 
exactly the same rate as the number and 
quality of good fiction writers have declined.” 

He has no patience with the theory that 
pocket books supply fiction for men espe- 
cially. Collections of stories sell well in pocket 
book editions. He contends that the men 
who buy pocket books will buy magazines if 
the fictional selection is good. “Editors 
must banish all criteria for judging the merit 
of a story except those concerned with the 
story’s quality. All of the reader identification 
nonsense must be abandoned .. . no editor 
can intelligently judge a story in terms of 
what he supposes some abstract reader will 
think of it... .” 

Mr. Peeples’ impatience with editors and 
advertising is extended to the writer. He sees 
the story writer as a member of a profession. 
He should have the high standards of any 
professional man. His preparation for writ- 
ings should be adequate. He should have a 
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sound background in writing fundamentals. 
He needs to study the masters of his profes- 
sion, Fitzgerald, Tolstoi, Maugham and 
Coppard, for example. He needs to be aware 
of style. He needs toknow people, understand 
how to communicate with them through the 
printed page. “Fiction is a living with peo- 
ple. If you live with people, you can’t avoid 
being strongly influenced by what they do. 
This experience is emotional. 

“Fiction and nonfiction bear the same rela- 
tion to each other as a child’s reaction to 
experience and advice. Tell a child that fire 
will burn him, and he is liable to doubt you. 
Let him touch a hot coal and he will con- 
vince himself. 

“The reason that fiction has fallen into dis- 
favor may be that those of us who are telling 
tales have forgotten or never learned how to 
give our stories the shocking impact of such 
an experience as touching a hot coal.” 

Mr. Peeples certainly has been generous in 
sharing his professional background with 
other writers. The chapter on Raw Materials 
has special value for the writer who has the 
urge to create but who can’t get going. It in- 
cludes a brief but helpful discussion of the 
use of diaries, notebooks, outlines, synopses. 
One chapter covers the problems of the shap- 
ing of the story, the scene, viewpoint, the 
unities. These chapters are an excellent re- 
view for the writer who needs to brush up on 
fundamentals. 
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When the first draft is completed, many 
writers feel they are ready for the editor. 
Mr. Peeples disagrees. He discusses the over- 
all points to be taken into consideration. The 
characters may not be positive enough. The 
style needs to be polished. There are cuts to 
be made. His suggestions about cutting are 
helpful. 

More books on writing should be written 
by men like Mr. Peeples. He does not pre- 
tend to know all the answers. He shares his 
experiences. He understands the loneliness 
of the writer. “If there are lonelier people in 
the world than authors, I can’t imagine who 
they could be. Our loneliness is not so much 
the matter of withdrawal. All artists have 
that... . Except for the dramatists, we who 
write can seldom know the real effect of 
what we do. The reader or editor who comes 
to tell us how he has liked or disliked our 
story has cooled from his reaction and delib- 
erated on his viewpoint. He is seldom artic- 
ulate about his emotional reaction, which 
is what we want to learn. . . . Our best in- 
structive advice is to tell each other about 
what seemed to work and what didn’t.” 


The Feature Writer's Handbook by Stewart 
Harral. The University of Oklahoma Press, 
335 pages, $5.00. 


Stewart Harral comes to the aid of the fea- 
ture writer who has used his available ma- 
terial and who needs a self starter. He 
presents a treasury of 2,000 ideas for news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television pro- 
grams. His ideas range from accidents to 
zoos, from fireplaces to rocking chairs. These 
suggestions are practical in that they can be 
adapted to any locality. For example: 
“Here’s an interesting feature idea: Ask six 
or eight men to discuss “The dinner Id like 
to come home to.’ In each instance give the 
complete menu and note anything special or 
unusual, even in the way the man would 





like the food prepared.” Here’s another: 
“Indians have more holidays than their 
white brothers, and fewer ulcers and nervous 
breakdowns. Most holiday celebrations and 
dances are open to visitors, and there’s a 
story in each. There are Indians in every 
state but one: Delaware. That means there’s 
an Indian feature story near you, partic- 
ularly at holiday time.” 

Some of these ideas require a moderate 
amount of research. Many of them depend 
upon successful interviewing. Mr. Harral 
gives helpful hints about asking questions. 
He anticipates the questions of the writer. 
What strategies are helpful? Can reticent 
interviewees be softened up? There is no 
neat little formula for a successful interview. 
“As a writer you must have a knowledge of 
environmental forces, news values, human 
behavior, and interviewing skills and tech- 
niques—all of which are valuable in getting 
information, color and opinions from indi- 
viduals.” 

Writers do not always agree about their 
trade. Successful writers differ in their ideas 
about what makes an article click. The com- 
ments of a number of successful writers on 
this point provide interesting and varied 
reading. 

Leif H. Olson, Financial Writer for The 
New York Times, says, “It’s not what you 
write, it’s how you write it. Learn to handle 
words, then look for your story.” “An eye for 
details,” says Sterling Bemis, Sunday editor 
of the Independent Press Telegram, Long 
Beach, California. “I think a feature should 
be so crisp and compact that it will give the 
editor a mildly frustrated feeling. ‘Dammit,’ 
he muses, ‘this is really a little more than we 
asked for, but it has so many interesting facts 
that it wouldn’t be fair to the readers to 
whack it down.’ When you have an editor 
worrying because he can’t reasonably whack 
you down, you’ ve got something.” 

This handbook is valuable for reference. 
When the rejection slips outnumber the 
checks, the first 68 pages make a self-inven- 
tory possible. “Good writing is two things: 
Wise use of techniques and devices plus a 
writer’s reserve power—his creative ability. 
Mix these two ingredients in the right pro- 
portions and the result is a high-octane 
feature.” 
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Don’t 
Blame 


Me! 


al 
By Ruth Cleaves Hazelton 


A literary agent speaks 
her piece showing why some of the 
material she receives will 
not sell 


Acting as authors’ agent for the past five 
years, we have sold many scripts. We hope 
to sell a lot more, but unfortunately there are 
a great number we can’t sell. Why? 

Today the mail has been fairly representa- 
tive, so let’s examine it, anonymously, of 
course. The batch includes two bulky novels, 
eight short stories, six articles, about eight 
fillers and a collection of verse; plus very 
nice letters from nice people. About one-half 
the work is attractively presented with nice 
typing, good paper and proper spacing— 
the less said about the condition of the other 
half, the better, 

Let’s take the book-length scripts first. 

Last night I read this novel until about 2 
A.M. (I often take such work home to save 
time). Its title is misleading, but that is a 
minor thing and can be easily rectified if the 
text is good. The author has assembled six 
interesting characters—a young soldier and 
his wife (newlyweds) ; her father, his mother, 
the town Romeo and a town girl of ill- 
repute. The setting is a small town, and right 
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away we strongly suspect the author has read 
Peyton Place and wants to make this town 
similar. It is not so much in the words them- 
selves but in the fact that unnecessarily lurid 
details are inserted without any real tie-in 
to the story itself. 

The soldier, however, who is just married 
to a home town girl, is a bit unbelievable. 
After a build-up that seems to say he is in- 
tensely in love with his bride, who for all in- 
tents and purposes is just a cardboard figure 
in the story (we know her name and what 
she wears but nothing more), we find the 
young groom following everything in skirts 
the minute he leaves his brand new home. 
Almost immediately he sleeps with the gal 
of ill-repute, and of all things beats up his 
mother who dares to disagree with him. He 
is not shown as one who needs a psychiatrist, 
however. He and his father-in-law have a 
quarrel over the favors of the bad gal, and 
the old man is shown as being a loving 
father and—a sort of bum! Everybody’s 
story, all the ugly secrets of the town, are 
bandied back and forth between the old 
man and the young man with much pro- 
fanity and worse; yet all the while both are 
respected and well-liked in the town and are 
sought out to serve on tiresome committees 
for this and that. The young man’s name 
comes up for the local council, too, and he is 
elected. 

The mother is a “worthy woman” and has a 
martyr complex and accepts her son and his 
conduct as the acts of “her boy who can do 
no wrong.” The pace is quite swift and con- 
tinues that way for about fifty pages. Then 
the whole thing bogs down. From then on 
we get long dissertations on the views of 
the young man, what he thinks of the con- 
duct of the officers in World War II, what 
he thinks of religion (and none of this is real 
thought—merely the so-often repeated in- 
anities of the unthinking, with the same old 
clichés all over again). The young man be- 
lieves that when he states something, it is 
original, and we are treated to the usual 
references to the Pope and bad Catholicism; 
to grafters and cheats in politics; to the opin- 
ion that all women are cheats and bad at 
heart; that everybody has a price; that a 
man is a fool to have any code of ethics 
whatsoever. 
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Chapter after chapter takes up his views 
on these and other subjects, including Space 
Travel, on which he waxes eloquent, appar- 
ently believing the “little men from Mars” 
may land at any time in the Town Square. 

He and his father-in-law continue to be 
buddies in sordid episodes that are repeated 
over and over again, with only the setting 
changed. At the end of the book there has 
been no further progress except that the pic- 
ture of the townspeople has been so over- 
drawn that it is a pity Hogarth did not live 
in this time and place, for his engravings are 
tame beside what he could have found for 
subject matter here. In the end the young 
soldier takes his wife in his arms and says 
only that she is pure and good. Amen. 


Why It Won’t Sell 


In the old melodramas the villain was wholly 
bad, the heroine insipidly and saintlily good, 
and there were no shadings. We have come 
a long way from that concept. Now we try 
to write about human beings—people whom 
we can recognize and sometimes sympathize 
with; or if we detest them, we can see what 
corroded their character. The long “asides” 
in which the characters gave their thoughts 
is outmoded, and it would take a Joyce to 
make this sort of thing popular again and 
then only to the discriminating reader who 
has time to sift the grain from the chaff. 

The author is not a good writer. Some 
emotional scenes are vivid, but otherwise the 
narration is dull and the phrasing inept; 
good writing can be simply expressed, but 
this is not good writing. I will send the book 
back to the author, of course; I could not 
sell such a script. Could you? 

The second novel takes but a quick perusal 
to show we could not place it; it too will go 
back. The reason is that while the script has 
a nice appearance, it has nothing more. The 
author writes a book for her grandmother’s 
day; people no longer live in the horse-and- 
buggy era; it is not an historical novel, set in 
a particular and defined period, and there is 
much anachronism present because of a lack 
of proper research. The “tin Lizzie” came on 
the scene at a definite date in history, but the 
author forgot to look up the date; the fash- 
ions, too, had their day in history, and the 


lady who wore “leg of mutton” sleeves did 
not also wear a hobble skirt, if our research 
is correct. Oddly, this author can write and 
some of the scenes have a nostalgic appeal, 
but the characters are insufferably dull and 
nothing really happens to them. They go to 
church, babies are born, old men die, and a 
young man fresh from a church university 
sports a beard! That about sums up the 
highlights! Could you sell this? I can’t! 

What puzzles me, is why these two novels 
were written? Any library or newsstand 
would have shown the authors the type of 
work that appears in print today; modern 
themes are everywhere; good historical nov- 
els appear now and then—don’t they bother 
to read? In the first case, the author might 
have had a story—a dissatisfied young soldier 
who returns to his home town, marries, and 
then suddenly realizes the town has changed, 
it is no longer the place it was when he was 
a boy; how this change came about would 
have made a story, for the psychological and 
economic factors are there for the discern- 
ing. Perhaps that was what the author origi- 
nally had in mind. But one cannot create 
superficially and without thought, and this 
is a lesson many need to learn. Writing is 
hard work, it takes understanding and per- 
ception and a certain flair for expression. It 
may be that this author will eventually learn, 
and five failures from now will come up with 
a book that will sell—this has happened be- 
fore and may happen again. 

The second novelist seems not to be inter- 
ested in writing nor in the assembly of her 
character. It is as if she had in her mind a 
long list of incidents told to her as a child 
and must put them down, as a sort of pen- 
ance. The characters are superimposed on 
the stream of narrative to make a “story.” 
There is such a thing as a “closed mind,” of 
which her work seems to be an example. 


Some Hopeful Short Stories 


Of the short stories, I shall probably be able 
to sell the first one, a science fiction tale in 
which much research is evident. The tale 
is plausible and I could not guess the ending. 
I have worked with this author for about 
two years and rejected a great many scripts 
(Continued on page 77) 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 
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In 200 Prizes 
For Short-Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 26th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short-short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, and 
closes April 25th, 1960. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


HERE ARE 


1. All short-short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscripion entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 
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Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. 


THE RULES 


than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


3. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


4. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 


1960. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 
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Ist Prize 


$500 CASH 
2nd Prize 


The key to a new world of beauty 
and enchantment. This winner will 
receive a complete Voit Underwater 
Diving Lung, expert instruction in 
the use of it, and will sail into the 
blue Caribbean Sea to explore the 
wonders of the water world for five 
days. Food, compressed air, and 
underwater writing equipment in- 
cluded. If allergic to water, alter- 
nate prize of $300. 


3rd Prize 


To record on-the-spot impressions 
wherever you go, a Dictet portable 
recorder with long-lasting battery. 
Weighs only 2 Ibs. 11 ounces (less 
than most women's purses). 


4th Prize 


Since climbing mountains is one way 
to become c best-seller, Writer's 
Digest will equip you with a moun- 
tain-climbing outfit and send you 
to Denver for a week from where 
you can launch a Pike's Peak ex- 
pedition. 


5th Prize 


A Polaroid Highlander Camera for 
finished pictures a few seconds 
after you take them, complete with 


Wink Eye, carrying case, and film. tT 


6th to 14th Prize 


Latest 1960 portable typewriter, 
your choice of Smith-Corona, Royal, 
or Remington. 


15th Prize 


The services of a professional pho- 
tographer (if possible, a member 
of the American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers) for a day. 


16th to 24th Prize 


Two cents a word for each word in 
your story. 


25th Prize 


An interview with an established 
writer awaits you. Travel and over- 
night expenses furnished. In addi- 
tion, if your article is accepted for 
publication in WD, you will receive 
$25 payment for each printed page 
in WD. 


26th to 40th Prize 


An intimate, direct study of five 


markets, each month for a year, 
covering General, Quality, Wom- 
en's, Men's and Confession markets. 


41st to 49th Prize 


One cent a word for each word in 
your story. 


50th Prize 


The inspiration of the theatre.. A 
season's subscription ticket to the 
Summer Theatre nearest you. 


51st to 70th Prize 


The world at your fingertips. A de- 
tailed full-size Rand-McNally Globe 
with brass meridian for easy loca- 
tion of places. Flying milage be- 
tween any two points. 


71st to 80th Prize 


The inspiration of music. Your 
choice of any three long-playing 
records from the collection of the 
world's largest record seller. 


81st to 90th Prize 


An insulated Penguin Server to 
keep your meal warm while you 
finish that last page or to put your 
mss. on ice, if necessary. 


91st to 100th Prize 


A luminous desk-travel, 30-hour 
clock with loud bell. Easily shut off. 


101st to 199th Prize 
A deed to a square foot of Gettys- 


burg Battlefield, plus certificate re- 
cording the place your story won. 


200th Prize 


A live wire. 


PITTI Seeeeeneesees eescuseses TIiiiitiitiitiiititiitiitiiiiitti ttt iit itt Tiliiiii tii 
” 


$3,500 
Contest 


Entry Meme 
Blank 


Address 


See eeeeeeeenesanennese 


ae 
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(check which) 


OD Story enclosed. 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
| 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


OC Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


| Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 


© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


0 Story will be sent later 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. : 














By Nancy Vogel 


Writing TV Humor 


One of TV’s top funnymen 
tells you how 
to write the type of humor that 
sells Hollywood 


If you are interested in writing television 
comedy-the highest paid writing in televi- 
sion today-listen to the advice of Ron Car- 
ver, writer, teacher, master of comedy, and 
associate of Jerry Lewis in training come- 
dians. (Last month’s column dealt with Mr. 
Carver also. ) 

“The importance of patterning material to 
the style and personality of a performer can- 
not be overemphasized. Once it is established 
that a comedian can ‘handle’ a certain type 
of character or type of material effectively, 
the writer can then create material with one 
of the biggest problems out of the way. 
Young or new writers should try to develop 
material for the established comics, and if 
they feel their material fits a certain enter- 
tainer, they should approach him with a 
gleam of salesmanship in their eyes. If the 
comedian needs material (and which one 
doesn’t?), a sale is imminent. But first the 
writer must know his comedian! 

“Let’s take Jack Carter, the night club and 
TV comic, for an example. He’s a fast, breezy 
kind of personality, who has the ability of 
setting up a kind of nervous energy by 
‘tumulting’ his audience. He leans on speed 
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and zaniness. If he were doing a routine 
about a Space Scientist laboratory, he’d de- 
liver the material with his own brand of 
dramatic excitement, something like Clem 
McCarthy describing a horse race: 

“*The secret laboratory is full of technical 
equipment . . . isotopes, plutonium, uranium, 
chrysanthemums. Everywhere you see fig- 
ures walking around in white uniforms, solv- 
ing mathematical problems, mixing strange 
liquids, giving orders . . . they’re the robots! 
Wait till you see the scientists.’ 

“Later in the routine, after he has set up a 
zany mood and established the head Space 
Scientist, Sir Bramley Fig-Newton, he says: 

** ‘Now Sir Fig-Newton steps into his office, 
and goes pale with fear! He sees a fat, hairy 
figure jumping around his desk on all fours. 
bearing its fangs, snarling . . . (groans, 
grunts) . . . isn’t his wife cute?—But he 
doesn’t get along with her any more. He 
used to talk to her about the Atom Bomb, 
but they’ve had a fall-out.’ 

“(Now comic throws in a switch on his old 
cowboy line) : ‘Now it’s time to blast off a 
missile to the moon. He calls in all the heads 
of the departments. . . no bodies, just heads! 
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Over the mike Sir Fig-Newton speaks with 
authority: “Everything ready? Everything 
checked? Missile in place? All dials set? 
Enough booze for the reporters?>—Who? 
Who’s in the bleachers? Marshal Dillon and 
Maverick? O.K., synchronize their notches! 
(Heh, heh, a little humor there! )’ ” 

“A great new stylist,” continues Mr. Carver, 
“is Dayton Allen, one of Steve Allen’s TV 
show regulars. He usually does a ‘would-be’ 
character, whom the audience recognizes as 
a quack or phony. Dumb formula gags go 
well with such a personality. Suppose he 
were giving a lecture to a Women’s Club on 
the subject of Alaska: 

“‘Our diplomats were shrewd. They gave 
the Eskimos the exclusive right to build 
igloos. Why not? After all, how many white 
men know how to glue an ig?’—or, later in 
the routine, ‘But everyone there is a little 
snow-blind. One girl actually married a 
snow man—which was abominable.’ 

“Finally, take Don Adams, who has such a 
satirical attitude inherent in his own person- 
ality. His delivery has overtones of cynicism 
and is ideally suited to modern satire. Per- 
haps the material you write would be best 
suited for a comedian of his type. Study the 
various comedians, their techniques, person- 
alities, and methods of delivery—until you 
find the one or the few for whom you feel 
you could write.” 

At his comedy-writing class at UCLA, Ron 
Carver delves into the psychological aspects 
of making people laugh. 

“I don’t go into the deeper reaches of psy- 
chology,” he says; “I just try to teach a prac- 
tical psychology. Take what I call my ‘Fire- 
cracker theory,’ for instance. I think of the 
‘comic nerve’ as something located in a per- 
son’s brain, but walled off, so that it can be 
reached only by expert manipulation. This 
comic nerve is of course the capacity for 
laughter, the response to comical ideas; 
when this ‘nerve’ is properly stimulated, the 
person laughs. In telling jokes, you are fill- 
ing firecrackers with grains of dynamite. If a 
man has had mother-in-law experience, 
your words about mothers-in-law will fill a 
niche close to his comic nerve; maybe far 
from it, if his experience with mothers-in- 
law has been only vicarious. The performer’s 
ability is comparable to aim with a match— 


if the aim is good, the firecracker explodes; 
the viewer’s comic nerve is reached. But if 
the joke is too far from the viewer’s experi- 
ence—it’s like a bomb hitting two miles from 
the building it was supposed to hit—there’s 
not much effect. The punch line, of course 
—whether verbal or shown in action—acts 
as the detonator or the lighted match for 
the firecracker, which is already stuffed with 
the explosive material. There is a chain re- 
action effect which can be created: when a 
series of laughs occur, they establish a mood. 
It’s like the explosion of one firecracker set- 
ting off another in its vicinity, and so on. 
Laughter breaks down the wall of resistance 
around the comic nerve, until finally even 
the smallest joke can penetrate to it, and the 
viewer will laugh without reserve. 

“This wall around the comic nerve—still 
speaking figuratively, of course—is made up 
of various things. Standards, wrapped in 
ego, for one. Perhaps the material the comic 
is offering doesn’t measure up to the viewer's 
intelligence; maybe the viewer ‘doesn’t like 
slapstick,’ therefore he is determined not to 
be amused by it; maybe the viewer resists 
laughing because he wants to be amused by 
it; maybe the viewer resists laughing because 
he wants to give the impression that he’s 
been around, seen and heard it all. 





How to Break Down the Wall 


“There are ways to break down the various 
types of resistance, and anyone who aspires 
to comedy writing should know them. Fol- 
lowing are some of the best ways: 

“1. Spirit of fun. This emanates not only 
from the material, but from the personality 
of the performer as well. It is not easy to 
write it into a script. 

“2. Superiority. The performer’s objective 
is to allow the viewer to feel superior. The 
basic way to do this is to establish the char- 
acter as inferior, scatter-brained, or to make 
him the butt of jokes. Red Skelton, Jack 
Benny and Gracie Allen use this method. 

“3. Identification. This is a special kind of 
audience participation, empathy. The per- 
former attempts to provide a reasonable 
symbol of the viewer, as he is now or was in 
past situations. 

“4, Surprise and shock. Almost any form of 
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these can cause laughter if they are not pre- 
ceded by an extreme state of anxiety (if the 
viewer merely laughs at himself and _ his 
anxiety, there has been no real entertain- 
ment value). If you recall the film Great 
Expectations, the hero—a small boy—runs 
and runs in the open fields; there is dim 
lighting, and suddenly he runs smack against 
something; it turns out to be a horrible-look- 
ing man, and the camera gets a shocking 
closeup of him. The audiences laughed, but 
this wasn’t really funny; this isn’t the type of 
laughter a comedy-writer is trying to pro- 
voke. Or, to take another example, during 
the 'ast war I used this line in a routine: 
‘Now, folks, if a bomb does drop—please— 
try not to go to pieces!’ I had to take the line 
out; it was in poor taste; it played on their 
anxieties. 

“5. Respect. This is a potent force which 
can crack the wall of resistance. Any legiti- 
mate display of talent will create respect, 
and the audience will have less resistance to 
comedy which may follow. Often a dance 
team or anyone who comes back after a per- 
formance can do one joke, and the audience 
will roar, because there is no wall of resist- 
ance. Another thing which creates respect is 
a display of spontaneous wit, as in a genuine 
ad lib. Prestige, also, can create respect and 
crack that wall; if a performer is sufficiently 
popular through reputation, or only pub- 
licity, the audience will feel he is worth 
watching and listening to. 

“Each individual joke,’ says Mr. Carver, 
“should be worked on and tightened into its 
best form before being presented in a script 
to a comedian. By making little changes in 
the wording and phrasing, improvements can 
often be made. For example, take the follow- 
ing joke, in its first and improved form: 

“(First draft) : 

“Comic: ‘Precocious? Why, that tough kid 
was kicked out of kindergarten for growing 
a mustache!’ 

“Straight: ‘Growing a mustache? Isn’t 
that mighty unusual at that age?” 

“Comic: ‘It certainly is! They said it didn’t 
look nice on her at all!’ 

**(Second draft) : 

“Comic: ‘Overdeveloped? Why, that kid 
was kicked out of kindergarten for growing 
a mustache!’ 
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“Straight: ‘A mustache at that age? Isn’t 
that a little unusual” 

“Comic: ‘Yeah! ... 
her at all!’ 

“Notice how the second draft is slightly 
shortened and simplified ; thus the audience’s 
‘target of anticipation’ has been strength- 
ened so that it begins to be sure the subject 
of the joke is going to be a boy. Also, the 
joke now is easier and smoother to read or 
deliver for the actors.” 

Here is the opening of a satirical sketch 

written by one of Mr. Carver’s private stu- 
dents, Dale McRaven, in its corrected ver- 
sion, and in its first version, with the teach- 
er’s suggestions for revision. The assignment 
was stated thus: “Write a satirical sketch or 
take-off on a Beat Western, or perhaps show 
what it would be like if Jack Kerouac, the 
beatnick writer, had written his first cowboy 
opus.” 
Interior: Western bar, with big, metal Ital- 
ian type coffee maker, behind which stands 
the bartender in cowboy clothes and French 
beret. 


it didn’t look nice on 


KID 
(about 18 years old, enters) 

All right, come on out, Freddy Ringo. This 
is it, daddio! I been huntin’ you, Freddy. 
At last, the showdown has come. So, come 
on out, Freddy Ringo. FREDDY RINGO! 
COME ON OUT! F-R-E-D-D-Y R-I- 
NNN-G-OOOH!! 


BARTENDER 
(looking up slowly) 
You lookin’ for Freddy Ringo? 


KID 
Maybe. 
BARTENDER 
Careful, kid, like . . . don’t mess with Freddy 
Ringo. He’s bad and mad, rough and tough, 
and plenty nervous. You know how many 
notches he has on his mocha cup? 
KID 
(braggingly ) 
I ain’t afraid! I been practicing and I’m 
pretty fast myself... . 
(anxiously ) 
How many? 
BARTENDER 
How many? I git dizzy countin’ that high! 
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This was taken at Hallmark Cards, Inc., Kansas City, during Ron Carver’s two-week 
lecture series there, and given to the 40 writers and designers of the regular Humor and 





Studio Cards Department. Hallmark’s Humor Manual is based exclusively on these lectures. 


KID 
I’m still going to get Freddy Ringo! 
At this point, girl dressed in tight, black leo- 
tard, with a pair of sloppy cowboy chaps 
hanging from her hips, runs in and throws 
her arms around the kid. 


GIRL 
Freddy, oh, Freddy, it is I, true, untouch- 
able, virtuous, good, honest Janie Mae. For 
months I have waited for you to return from 
your truth voyage and cattle drive. 
(taking good look at kid) 

You’re not Freddy, are you? 

Swinging doors open and Freddy Ringo, him- 
self, enters. He remains just inside the doors, 
a sneer on his face, as the others stare at him. 
After a long pause, he speaks. 


FREDDY 
(gently) 
Scooby-doo. 
BARTENDER 
(in unison with girl and kid) 
It is Freddy! 


GIRL 
(throwing her arms around Freddy) 


Freddy, oh, Freddy, it is I, true, untouch- 
able, virtuous, good, honest, Janie Mae. For 
months I have waited for you to return 
from your truth voyage and cattle drive. 


FREDDY 
(bending her backward a la Valentino) 
Oh, that long, beautiful, sweeping golden 
hair. That haunting face, filled with the 
beauty of a blossoming rose. I mean, uh.. . 
don’t I know you? 


GIRL 

(hurt) 
mit... 

FREDDY 
(extends arms stiffly toward her) 

Stella! 

GIRL 

(restraining her anger) 

Janie Mae! 


FREDDY 
(undismayed by his mistake, 
extends his arms exactly as before ) 
Janie Mae! . .. We’ve got a lot to talk about 
. . . how you are, what you been doin’, who 
you are. But, you know, like . . . first I gotta 
have a drink. 
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And here is the earlier version of the same script, showing the teacher’s comments at the right: 


KID 
(bursting into bar, yells) 
All right, come on out, Freddy Ringo. This is it, 
Daddio. At last the showdown has come. Come 
on out, Ringo! 


BARTENDER 
You lookin’ for Freddy Ringo? 
KID 
... Maybe. 
BARTENDER 


Right place, wrong time. He doesn’t get in ’til 
later. 


KID 
So, he’s trying to avoid me, huh? Well, it won’t 
do him any good. I’m going to get Freddy Ringo! 


GIRL 

Freddy, oh Freddy, it is I, true, untouchable, vir- 
tuous, good, honest Janie Mae. For months I 
have waited for you to return from your Truth 
Voyage and cattle drive . . . you’re not Freddy, 
are you? 

SWINGING DOORS OPEN AND FREDDY 
ENTERS. 


BARTENDER 
It’s Freddy! 
GIRL 


Freddy, oh Freddy, it is I, true, untouchable, 
virtuous, good, honest Janie Mae. For months I 
have waited for you to return from your Truth 
Voyage and cattle drive. At last you’re home. 
FREDDY 
(holding her) 
That hair, that face, that line. Don’t I know you? 


GIRL 
ee 
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(Exaggerate use of Freddy Ringo name 
to build up “dumb” line of bartender. ) 


(Plant “dangerous” character of Freddy 
in the form of a humorous line; possibly 
with a reference to Freddy having 
notches on his mocha cup. ) 


(Don’t forget stage directions for girl’s 
entrance. Add bit of girl throwing her 
arms around kid, to motivate her for 
not having noticed it wasn’t Freddy.) 


(Freddy, as central character of the 
sketch, needs a more comical entrance 
and/or a “character” line to establish 
him as a beatnik type. ) 


(Have girl throw her arms around 
Freddy exactly as she did to the kid. 
Repetition of a stupid action can com- 
pound the humor. ) 


(The phrase “that line” weakens his dis- 
covery later that she is a liar. Also, a 
gag on the way to a gag may detract 
from the latter, so delete it, and “build 
up” the second gag with some adjec- 
tives like “golden hair,” etc., for stronger 
pay-off. ) 


(This bit might be clearer if Freddy 
holds out his arms in style of warm greet- 
ing. Then when girl corrects him, he 
makes the very same gesture to show 
he is unperturbed or unaware of his 
mistake. ) 
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If you think comedy writing is for you, you 
won't have to go to Hollywood or New York 
to find out. Get your material ready and wait 
until one of the comedians of your choice is 
appearing in your area. 

How will you approach him? You'll have 
to figure out for yourself an original way of 
arousing his interest quickly. He will read 
your stuff—just be sure, before you give it 
to him, that it’s sparkling, funny, potential, 
as good as you can possibly make it . . . amus- 
ing material that will be smooth to deliver, 
material so good that it holds the promise of 
lots more where that came from. 

Comics depend on their writers—the ones 
with the best writers are the best comedians. 
And therein lies your opportunity. 


Miscellanea 


Jack L. Warner, president of Warner Broth- 
ers, has established a Sam L. Warner Memo- 
rial Opportunity Award at U.S.C., and says 
that his company will guarantee six months’ 
employment each year during the ten-year 
tenure of the award to a U.S.C. cinema stu- 
dent. The student will be the one the faculty 
selects as being most likely to benefit by the 
opportunity. 
” * * 

The annual creative writing competition at 
UCLA, originated in 1954 by Samuel Gold- 
wyn, is being judged this year by top-notch 
men. Judges include Charles Brackett, for- 
mer president of the Motion Picture Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and a producer- 
director; Ken Englund, president of the 
Screen Writers Guild of America, West; 
Richard Nash, playwright; Dr. Samuel Sel- 
den, chairman of the UCLA Theatre Arts 
department; and Dr. James Phillips, chair- 
man of the UCLA English department. 

The CBS Foundation, now in its fourth 
year, has conferred eight fellowships this 
year, of $8,000 each, to provide opportuni- 
ties for recipients to “broaden and strengthen 
their backgrounds for meeting their growing 
responsibility in electronic journalism.” 


The following Radio and Television Artists’ 
Agencies handle many of the currently popular 
comedians: 

_ Music Corporation of America, 9370 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Ashley-Steiner Corporation, 449 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

General Artists Corporation, 9650 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

AAA Talent Agency, 430 S. Western, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Bill Baxley Agency, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Preminger-Jaffe-Stuart Agency, Inc., 8462 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Don W. Sharpe Agency, 1048 Carol Dr., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Paul Small Artists, Ltd., Inc., 270 N. Canon Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

E. T. Somlyo Agency, 407 N. Maple Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Bender-Ward Agency, 971 N. La Cienega, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Louis Shurr Agency, 327 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV scripts—One act ................. 3.00 
MI oe isGaaks 5.00 

pe ere 7.50 

Bieri we Nae oes 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 

While I’m in Victoria, mail sent my Los 
Angeles address (5460 Keats St.) will be 
forwarded. But for quick results write direct: 


1060 Moss St., Victoria, B.C. Canada 
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Writer's 


- 


Men’s Markets (Cont’d from pg. 33) 


Man’s World, 655 Madison Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Editor, Noah Sarlat. “Issued bi-monthly, 
we use strong, dramatic, anecdotal profiles, ex- 
poses, and adventure stories from 3000 to 6000 
words in length. Fiction can run 5000 words. 
“We also publish For Men Only which has the 
same requirements as the above. Payment is up to 
$350, depending on the quality of the writing and 
the interest in the manuscript, and is made on 
acceptance. Send the editor an outline first in 
order to avoid duplication of ideas.”’ 


Modern Man Magazine, 8150 N. Central Park, 
Skokie, Ill. “This is, as its title implies, a maga- 
zine for men with a modern slant—a publication 
that is intended to appeal to and entertain men 
whose ideas and interests are up-to-date, virile, 
and sophisticaed. It is designed to offer its readers 
lively, well-planned picture stories of current in- 
terest, with a strong masculine slant. Humor and 
vitality are a must in these, as well as the fiction 
stories which we use. The emphasis is on enter- 
tainment, through participation in and knowledge 
of, the excitement, drama and adventure of the 
modern world, and the appreciation of humor and 
beauty that is spiced with an understanding of 
the facts of life. 

“Our range of interests is as wide as every man’s 
—hunting, fishing, adventure, mechanics, science, 
sailing, trains, travel, sports, and so on. However, 
our technique of presentation is quite specialized. 
In brief, where the article concerns an interesting 
operation or activity, we want to tell our readers, 
in text and pictures, how the thing is done. We 
have run articles often on how to run a steam 
shovel, bulldozer, helicopter; how to climb a 
mountain, or take a submarine down in a crash 
dive. Where it concerns events and personalities, 
we want to bring them to the reader with all of 
the impact that writing and pictures can muster. 
We want our articles to be replete with illustrative 
anecdote, direct quotes, and vivid description; to 
be fast-moving and direct in their statement of the 
subject at hand. Whatever the subject, we want to 
involve the reader in it by appealing to his inter- 
ests and instincts as a man—mature, cultivated, 
urbane and able—and then to satisfy those inter- 
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Market 





ests with a complete and well-rounded treatment. 

“Wih respect to photographs, good technical 
quality is a must. We want sharp, snappy pictures 
that will reproduce well. We naturally prefer 8x10 
inch glossies for black and white, but where a 
large number have been taken by the photog- 
rapher we prefer to see contact prints first, so that 
we may select the 12 or 15 we want for a layout. 
These contacts should be submitted along with 
the text, or if there is no text their submission will 
give us a good idea of whether we can accept the 
article or not. 

“Color photographs must be sharp, well com- 
posed and harmonious in color as well as form. 
We prefer 4x5 inch or larger transparencies to 
work from, though exceptionally sharp and meri- 
torious pictures in 2 inch square or 35 mm may 
from time to time be accepted. 

“We like articles to run from 1500 to 3000 words 
with a selection of 15 or more pictures. Rates run 
as follows: $10 minimum for regular illustrations 
purchased singly; $150 for color inserts if con- 
sidered of top quality and $200 for color covers. 
Text rates begin at 3c per word and go up with 
quality. Contributors are strongly urged to query 
us on their ideas for articles, stories, pictures and 
photographs.” 

Playboy, 232 East Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. Ray Rus- 
sell, Executive Editor. “The wide range of Play- 
boy fiction and non-fiction can best be judged by 
a reading of the recent hardbound anthology 
edited by Ray Russell, ‘The Permanent Playboy’ 
(Crown). It contains original material, of great 
diversity, by many famous writers and by less- 
famous but highly talented younger writers. Fic- 
tion for Playboy not only includes light, witty, 
Thornesmithian stories of smart young men and 
their amorous entanglements, but also stories of 
more substance and seriousness. Stories need not 
be ‘sophisticated’ in the narrow sense of the word, 
which often suggests the frivolous or the brittle: 
emotional stories, tender stories, hard-hitting 
‘problem’ stories, science-fiction, fantasy and hor- 
ror stories have all appeared in its pages and will 
again, if they are of interest to the metropolitan 
male. Playboy’s only ‘taboo’ is against the formless 
sketch or impression. Recent fiction included 
‘What’s Become of Your Creature?’ by Herbert 
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Gold, ‘A Fine Son’ by Roald Dahl, ‘I Love You 


Miss Irvine’ by John Wallace. Lengths can be Ever Se Kelale 1-1 m Why ai ial a baa 
anywhere from 2000 to 10,000 words, although 

5000 is probably the average. There is also a need ... Your MS Comes Back 
for an occasional short-short snap-ending story of 


1000 to 1500 words.Fiction should be addressed to 9 
Ray Russell, Executive Editor. So Fast " 

“The range of non-fiction subject matter should 
be such as to interest some 900,000 young urban 
males who monthly turn to Playboy for interesting 
entertainment. Playboy is not in the market for 
do-it-yourself ideas or material dealing with what 
might be termed ‘family affairs.’ It very definitely 
is looking for serious and humorous articles, thor- 
oughly researched and interestingly written, 
which will reflect the point of view of the vigorous, 
single young man. Recent non-fiction included 





nt. ‘Chaplin’ by Charles Beaumont, ‘Cult of the Aged 
cal Leader’ by Ralph Ginzburg, and ‘The Contamina- 
res tors,’ an editorial statement on nuclear tests. Non- 
10 fiction should be addressed to Jack J. Kessie, Asso- 
-a ciate Editor. 
og- “Humor is a staple requirement. Parodies and 
hat satires of modern manners are welcome. Playboy 
ut. has satirized aspects of popular culture such as 
ith monster movies, historical novels, Broadway plays, 
will ‘epic’ films. H. Allen Smith, Richard Armour, 
the Roger Price, Max Shulman, Harvey Kurtzman, 
P. G. Wodehouse are a few of Playboy’s con- 
ym- tributing humorists. Written humor should be 
rm. kept fairly short, preferably under 3000 words, 
to and should be addressed to Ray Russell, Executive 
eri- Editor. 
‘aes “Ribald Classics are new translations of earthy 
wins tales by such classic writers as Boccaccio, Mar- 
ae garet of Navarre, Balzac, et al. Study this depart- 
we ment before submitting here. Verse is used rarely 
one and is usually staff-written for special features. 
oe Filler material is not used as such, but jokes are 
sith bought for the Party Jokes page and short para- 
very graphs are purchased for the department called 
nid ‘Ployboy After Hours.’ All material not accepted 
will be returned to the author (except Party 
Jokes) if accompanied by the customary stamped, 
~i self-addressed envelope. Report is made within 
lay- four weeks.” 
d by 
logy Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Send 
boy’ manuscripts to John M. Ross, Managing Editor. 
reat “It shouldn’t need stating, but Saga is a men’s 
less- adventure magazine, and is looking for stories that 
Fic- will interest, inform and entertain male readers. 
itty, ‘Adventure’ should not be interpreted too nar- 
and rowly. We take it to include adventures of experi- 
»s of ence, discovery, the mind or accomplishment. Saga 
| not uses fact, fiction, personalities, humor, etc. We 
yord, insist on careful research, crisp description, vigor- 
ttle: ous action, believable dialogue, a strong central 
tting character—all presented in fully realized, dramatic 
hor- scenes. Events should happen, not merely be de- 
| will scribed. However, they should not be hypoed to 
litan extremes. Sex is acceptable if used with restraint, , 
mless [| and is always better if integral with plot. The WRITER'S DIGEST 
uded [| Western is welcome but must be something more 22 Eost 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


rbert F than the steight gunslinger stuff. We are looking 











PUBLISHED SHORT SHORT STORY 


analyzed by its author; hook, plant, 
plot, point-of-view, etc., underlined 
and discussed. A writing course all 
in itself. Send $2 to 


GEORGE KAUFFMAN 
1338 Spruce St., Berkeley 9, Cal. 





My Vocabulary it at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


46 WEST 69th STREET 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free D AILS. 

ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollyweed 28, Calif. 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
sears lets you in on how to win! Each issue 

sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


TRafalgar 7-5776 




















PHILADELPHIA'S 12th ANNUAL 
REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


May 25, 26, 27. Cash om manuscript contest. Three full 
days of workshops (10 subjects), evening lectures. Pro- 
fessional staff. Entire conference at new and most modern 
Sheraton Hotel. All writers and beginners send for con- 
test rules and program to EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar. 


P. ©. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and feben writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is ap iy J currestthy fb HOW cour publications. Not a 
tell ut a SHO course. Personal criticism 
included. as stamp al particula 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





FAST MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


50c per thousand words——55c with spelling and other 
minor corrections. Discount on book length manuscripts. 
One free carbon. Inquiries invited. 

College Graduate Experienced 


Typing Speed of 60 W.P.M. 


MRS. J. T. PINCKARD 


6904 Roosevelt Road Oak Park, ill. 
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for vigorous fiction which meets all the above re- 
quirements. Man’s eternal problems with the op- 
posite sex is a fertile area for Saga fiction. Lengths 
run 5000-8000 for fact or fiction. Light, humorous 
pieces, for which there is always a need, can be in 
the 3500-4000 word area. Rates are $250 to $600, 
based on the importance of the piece to the maga- 
zine. The triple-length feature runs from 10,000 
to a maximum of 12,000 with the same top price. 
Finally, we see no reason why the specifics above 
should be any bar to good writing, which we seek 
most avidly.” 


Stag, 655 Madison Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Edi- 
tor, Noah Sarlat. ‘“‘A monthly in the Martin Good- 
man chain which is interested in action-adventure 
stories and articles from the free lance writer. Up 
to 7000 words for articles; 5000 words for fiction 
is the preferred length. These may be written in 
either first person or third person, and set any 
place in the world. We also want third person, 
dramatic, anecdotal profiles of fabulous characters, 
as well as some crime and detective material. Pay- 
ment is up to $500 for both fiction and non-fiction, 
on acceptance. Reports are made promptly.” 


True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. A Faw- 
cett publication edited by Douglas S. Kennedy. 
“True is an active buying market and is constantly 
on the lookout for new, good authors. We want 
articles of general interest to men and stories of 
true adventure, in the first person, if possible, or 
in the historical narrative form. These must be 
documented and authenticated, and we prefer that 
they be built around a strong central character. 
Scenes and dialogue must not violate the facts in- 
volved. Our story lengths are from 2500 to 7000 
words, and the long pieces, which we call book- 
lengthers, run from 17,000 to 20,000 words. We 
also take short features which run from 800 to 
1500 words. We do not use fiction. 

“A special category in True deals particularly 
with stories about America. These stories should 
embrace exciting personalities or events which 
have enriched the history or culture of our nation 
We publish these pieces under an _ insignia— 
Americana—and we are always open for stories 
of this type. 

“As we have said, we welcome all material of 
legitimate interest to a man’s audience, and we 
do not shy away from controversy. Query the edi- 
tor before submitting any material. All queries are 
usually processed within a week; manuscripts re- 
ported on in two weeks. Prices vary according t¢ 
length and importance and generally run from 
$500 to $2500.” 


True Men Stories, 32 W. 22nd St., New York 10, 
N.Y. Harold Straubing, Editor. “The same gen- 
eral story line as in Man’s Life except for the ex- 
pose field which deals with social and medical 
activities. We are currently running a story on 
Krebiozen, ‘The Plot To Kill a Cancer Cure,’ and 
the next issue will carry “Door To Door Sin—Love 
Saleswomen On The Loose.’ Features, photos 
cartoons and payments same as Man’s Life.” 
(Cont’d next month) 
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eee AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO 





LIKE TO WRITE ...... 








50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





FREE Literary Test May Qualify You 
for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING! 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a small private school com- 

| pletely owned and operated by successful writers and editors, 

offers individualized home-study training in fiction, non-fiction, 

or dramatic writing to people who qualify. All work is planned to be 

done at home and in spare time. You also submit original work of any 

type prepared under the direction of a working writer or editor, or 
written on subjects of your own choice. 


Because of the limited enrollment our staff of working writers and 
editors can supply a degree of personal attention not usually found in 
home-study schools. Work may be elementary or advanced. Manu- 
scripts that seem ready to submit to market are turned over to an ethi- 
cal, non-advertising literary agent for placement on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. 


> SEND FOR FREE TEST < 


An interesting Literary Aptitude Test will be sent on request. Many 
men and women who never wrote a line for publication have passed 
this test and made a success of the training. There is no charge for it. 
Inquirers also receive the booklet “The Best Job in the World” listing 
successful graduates of the Magazine Institute. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All inquiries are confidential. The Magazine Institute 
does not employ field representatives of any type. 


THE ye + may Ade Inc. 


— ler Plaza, 


The MAGAZINE { gatsommr~ 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 
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1 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Dear John: In April of 1958 I sent a batch 
of roughs to magazine X in Canada. They 
were sent first class and had first-class Cana- 
dian postage on the return envelope. They 
never came home. Magazine X has no record 
of receiving them and the post office could 
not trace them down. Magazine X suggested 
that customs may have them—collecting dust 
on a shelf at some border check point. I con- 
sider them lost. 

I sent a batch to magazine Y (U. S.) in 
1957. One was held. No payment; no answer 
to letters of inquiry. 

Ditto the same re magazine Z. 

The same re magazines A & B (it adds up). 

Out of a batch to magazine C in 1958 six 
were held. No payment; no answers to letters 
or statements. 

I have never figured a way to collect. I 
just stopped sending batches to these mags. 
This must all be old hat to you and is really 
only a set-up for a different poser: 

Since the above cartoons have not been pur- 
chased, nor to my knowledge printed, and 
since several of the gags were well worth 
a try elsewhere, could they legally be redrawn 
and sold? 

Answer: I agree with you—these roughs are 
lost all right. It’s almost impossible not to 
lose a batch of roughs now and then if you 
do any real quantity mailing (I average one 
to three lost batches a year. Never did much 
about it, though—just figured that was about 
par for the course). You could have knocked 
them off the drawing board into the waste 
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basket with your elbow. You could have ab- 
sent-mindedly dropped them into a corner 
trash container instead of the mailbox. You 
could have reversed procedure and stuffed 
the work into a return envelope and received 
them in the mail the next morning yourself. 
They could have fallen in back of several 
hundred partitions in your old post office, 
never to be discovered until they raze the 
building to make a launching pad for Grey- 
hound Space Busses . . . or maybe your work 
is lying some place that is completely un- 
known to any living man and stamped “mis- 
sent to Apple Valley.” Of course they could 
have been lost in the mailroom of the maga- 
zine. Or in the hall on their way to the editor. 
If there was a new boy in the mailroom (his 
first day on the job) , he could have acciden- 
tally torn them in two while trying to oper 
your envelope with some type of machine. If 
so, he would certainly have destroyed the evi- 
dence of his own incompetence. By now he 
may be the editor of the magazine and still 
be on sleeping pills on account of acute feel- 
ings of guilt. Your roughs might have fallen 
in back of any one of three filing cabinets in 
the editor’s office, or even have slipped down 
into the gizzard of the desk in back of the 
drawers. The editor could have lost them on 
the train while taking work home over the 
weekend. Then there is always a strong pos- 
sibility—no, I guess not. I agree with you— 
they’ re lost all right. 

I can’t say much about letters of inquiry. 
Be pleasant, crisp and clear . . . only two or 
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three lines. And be certain always to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

If none of your work appeared in print and 
no editor admitted that he had bought any- 
thing or accepted responsibility for your loss, 
then nobody owes you any money. 

Naturally, the ideas are still your own prop- 
erty. You can draw them up and try to sell 
them again. If you should lose any of these 
ideas the second time around, then you’d best 
give up on them. They are obviously jinxed 
in some awful way or other. I have, over a 
dozen times, had some other cartoonist’s 
work returned to me in my return envelope, 
and my work returned to some other car- 
toonist in his envelope. I am positive that 
this cannot be attributed to error or careless- 
ness on the part of cartoon editors or their 
secretaries. Anyone who has had dealings 
with any inanimate objects over a long period 
of time is perfectly aware of how cussedly 
perverse these things can be. 

Q. When you have a good gag and draw- 
ing, is it more advantageous to submit the 
cartoons through an established agency 
rather than submit them yourself? Do you 
have any suggestions as to what agencies take 
amateurs and would be most advantageous? 
I would appreciate the answer to these ques- 
tions as I am anxious to sell some of my work. 

A. If your work is as good as you think it is, 
you should submit to the magazine direct. 
An agent doesn’t have the time or patience 
to fool around with unknown and untried 
talent. An agent works on a certain per- 
centage of the sale price. If he doesn’t sell, 
he doesn’t eat. If an agent wants money be- 
fore the sale, chances are he is some sort of a 
crook. If you give an agent money before the 
sale, then you are somewhat the equivalent 
of a “crookee.” You caused the crime to 
take place and are as guilty as the man who 
committed it. A potentially crooked agent 
could stay honest all of his days if some fall 
guy didn’t come up to him with the words 
“I wish to be fleeced” all over his visage. 
Please don’t force some weak but nice guy 
to become a crook through your own simple- 
minded gullibility. 

And another thing—your using of the word 
amateur makes me pretty nervous. Amateur 
means inexpert and unskillful. An editor is 
interested in getting the best work he possibly 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COURSE in COMIC ART 
WRITE TODAY for FREE TALENT TEST 
ond FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
2 LUWANNA CIRCLE, ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 
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123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


There is only one NY CARTOON NEWS! Beware of imitations! 
9h Big Year of publication! Now, 3 Get Acquainted copies 
just $1. Yearly rate $6.00. Special low rates for WRITER'S 
DIGEST readers! Standard of the magazine cartoon business. 


The 1960 edition of the PRO C&G 
CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST 


is now ready. 
Price of $4.95 guarantees 
complete satisfaction! 
EARLE TEMPEL 


Van Buren, Arkansas 





P.O. Box 430 








Romp—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Eye—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS © JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
136 E. 57th Street NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing”’—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-AP, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 














INFORMATION GUIDE 


The Paper Trade Journal Cartoonists Subscribe To! 


Cartoonists & Gagwriters INFORMATION GUIDE. Over 
210 issues have been printed. New trade journal cartoon 
markets, cartoon tips, cartoon lessons by professional car- 
toonists. Gag riting lessons, cartoonists who want gags. 
“KNOW YOUR MARKET” pegs, showing clips of car- 
toons used A trade journals. $500.00 worth of sales ,to new 
poe | rinted in Information sirite last Hews says 
Leonard Todd, cartoonist. SPEC to WRIT DI- 
GEST readers. 6 get- ool wm y = for non only Sa 00 

Also, included at no extra cost, “HOW TO E GAG 
CARTOON ING A FULL TIME BUSINESS” Vaine $3.00). 
1.G. is $1.00 per copy or $10.00 per year for 12 issues. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
2776 California Ct., Dept. W, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years' Experience 
Former College Professor (Masters Degree). Superior 
work—Superior materials. Sentence reconstruction, 85 
cents per thousand; minor corrections, 75 cents; no cor- 
rections, 65 cents. Minimum charge, $1. Book length 
ms. with discount. Above rates plus postage. 


KAYE ree SERVICE 


Box 389 rove City, Pennsylvania 


LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents. Books my specialty. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on louie. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Dept. C Akron 13, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Bond 
paper, one carbon, correct spelling and gram- 
mar. 55c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA MIDDLEMAS 
5305 Charlottesville Road 














Springfield, Va. 








Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 
verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten . 
percent; foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S. Niagara Fells, Ontario, Canada 











Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 


| 
oe we | 
invite your submissions | 


for these signatures 









publishers of paperback books 


50c MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


| 

35¢ CYAN BOOKS | 
40,000 WORDS MINIMUM | 
| 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 
The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 
matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 
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can for his money. When your work hits his 
desk, it is lying beside the work of Bob Barnes, 
Brad Anderson, Harry Mace, Walt Wetter- 
burg, and some 30 or 40 other pros. If your 
work doesn’t appear to be a better buy to him 
than the rest of the work on his desk, then it’s 
no sale. There probably should be a spot in 
our society where an amateur cartoonist 
could earn enough amateur money to buy a 
suit made by an amateur tailor and drive the 
latest model two-door Amateur 8. It does 
seem a shame that there isn’t. Maybe it 
wouldn’t be fair, though. Every cartoonist, 
past and present, had to go through the busi- 
ness of learning his trade . . . so why don’t 
you? To my thinking, the only people who 
are something special in this business are the 
ones who worked hard to develop their tal- 
ent. Everybody who is successful in this busi- 
ness took his full share of hard knocks on the 
way up. Everybody who is selling, is selling 
a cartoon that is competing on the open 
market with the work of his peers. If you are 
anxious to sell your work, then do work that 
is salable. If I’ve hurt your feelings with this 
minor tirade, I’m sorry. If I just sound un- 
reasonable to you, I don’t mind a bit. 


Q. I read this in your column: “I’ve sub- 
mitted gags to several magazines . . .” Did 
you mean gags—not captioned cartoons? I 
didn’t know magazines bought gags. I 
thought only cartoonists bought them. Please 
elucidate, and I’ll be terribly grateful if you 
can tell me where to obtain a list of such 
markets. 


A. Cartoonists often use the word gag and 
cartoon interchangeably. You caught me out 
on that one. Most magazine editors prefer 
that ideas be submitted by the cartoonist. 
You can never tell how good the cartoon will 
be without the drawing. It depends on the 
cartoonist’s contribution. He can sometimes 
draw it up so that it appears much better 
than you could possibly imagine. On rare 
occasions, he steps all over a good idea 
and spoils it. Just an expression on one face 
can be so appropriate that the gag gets 4 
laugh. It’s the difference between a story’s be- 
ing told by a top comedian and being told by 
your Uncle Carl, who always takes time out 
to remember the street address and next of 
kin of the protagonist in his story. A gag-slip 
is only a blueprint for a cartoon. Most of us 
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Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-4 

Please send me without cost, - a ation yout big, illus- 
trated FREE book, t Your Book Published, 
Promoted, Distributed, # Fs Patt’ “details. about your $1600 
Best Bouk Contest. 


Mr. 
Mrs, 
Miss 


Street 
City .. , ; .. Zone State , 
The Big-Time Subsidy Publishers 


* Rabbi Richard C. Hertz discusses his book, 
“PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE,” with 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt at a special lunch- 
eon. The book sold 2,000 copies in Detroit alone 
and has been syndicated in five metropolitan news- 
papers. Rabbi Hertz is one of about 400 authors 
who shared in the return of $175,491 during the 
past five years. 


BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
$500 $250 $150 


Also Seven Honorable Mention Awards of $100 Each 
ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles. 
autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy 
Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 
the Author who will receive 40% return plus at least 75% of 


all subsidiary rights. Winners will get this in addition to 
their cash awards. 


Contest rules will had yd with FREE book. Simply mail 
pon or plete or partial). 






















A book everyone who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address | poox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 824 





Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Professional Mss Typing 50c 1000 words 
Short Subjects A Specialty 
Ghostwriting, rewriting, research 
Rates Arranged 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 











POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems 
today for F EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. —— Consideration. 

ec 


ords Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, New York 1 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
REASONABLE RAPID RELIABLE 
Best bond lus free carbon. Extra first and last 
pages. NO EHARGE for grammar, spelling and punctua- 
tion adjustments, if desired. Proofread. 20c per page. 


ATLAS SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
126 Central Avenue Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-68 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











ta the Dake? 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions and 
market recommendations when war- 
ranted. WD’s objective report will help 
you improve your writing. 











have a little trouble visualizing from the blue- 
print . . . it looks distressingly like a sample 
of the kitchen linoleum. Of course I’m a little 
overboard here (probably planning to aban- 
don ship) but almost all of the above holds 
true. The only possible exception is the idea 
where most of the humor is in the caption 
itself. If you can cover up all the words on 
your gag slip except the ones inside quotation 
marks and get a good laugh from this alone, 
then it is the type of idea that can sell with- 
out a drawing. One prevalent type of 
humor using the caption as heavy artillery is 
the anticlimax. Fowler’s example of the anti- 
climax: “In spite of our different back- 
grounds I liked her tremendously; I was 
impressed by her skill and, what’s more, | 
was somewhat curious about her.” The 
phrase “and what’s more” rises with impor- 
tance and force only to fall ridiculously a 
moment later on account of the inadequacy 
of the anticlimax. The word “somewhat” 
adds a lot to the idiocy of the statement. 
While I’m in a backing-up mood, I might 
just as well admit that it might be possible 
to buy the following from gag slips: A Chon 
Day cartoon in the Post, two boys leaving 
school. First says: “Well, another day... 
another zero.” Or one of mine in the Post: 
Girl with bandaged hand says: “Take my 
advice—never slap a man with a cigar in his 
mouth.” While I’m admitting things, I may 
as well tell you that Gardner Rea doesn’t even 
submit a drawing . . . just captions. But you 
have to consider that he has been one of the 
funniest men alive for some time. He has 
been drawing for all the top magazines for 
over 52 years. Editors can to a certain extent 
(Continued on page 67) 
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RATES 

STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50 
POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.50; each addi- 
tional line—15c. 
NOVELS—$1 .50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism; $12 for reading and report 
only. 
TV and raDIO PLAYs—$9.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $20.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 

Send scripts, payment and stamped return 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. —~ 


22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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